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Local Self-Government in Dhaka City: 
Experience of the Early Years, 1885-1905 * 


Sharif Uddin Ahmed 


In modern times democracy is being regarded as the best form of 
government. In South Asia the process for establishing a democratic society 
began in the last century, and the experiment was first made in the local 
governments. In Bengal the experiment was set in motion with the 
resolution of the Viceroy Lord Ripon on Local Self-Government on 18 May 
1882, and the subsequent passing of Act III of 1884 by the Government of 
Bengal. The Act introduced a system whereby local government could be 
run on a popular basis.! 

This article will examine the progress of representative government in 
Dhaka, and the extent of urban developments under this system between 
1885 and 1905. 

A few words about the city of Dhaka itself on the eve of the first election 
in local government held on 24th November 1884, would be relevant here. 
Covering an area of five square miles, and containing, which a worried 
Chairman of the Municipality put 'a comparatively large population of 
some 82,000? Dhaka was administratively under the firm grip of the British 
civil servants. The District Magistrate being the ex-officio Chairman of the 
Municipality was the virtual arbiter of the city's fate. But still he had to run 
the city administration with the co-operation and help of the town elite. 

The local population was mainly composed of two major religious 
. communities-Muslims and Hindus. In 1881, according to the Census report 
there were 39,328 Muslims and 40,300 Hindus out of a total population of 
81,0005 The Muslim population was largely the legacy of Mughal rule, there 
being very little migration of Muslims into Dhaka during the nineteenth 
century. By way of sect the Muslims were divided into Sunnis and Shias, the 
number and influence of the latter declining sharply in the last century. 
Economically, the Muslims were a less well off community than the Hindus 
though among them the city had the wealthiest citizens-like the Khawjas of 
Kashmir. Dhaka Prokash, the local Bengali weekly observed in 1888 that 
among the Muslims only twenty percent were well off, the rest being poor 
labourers, small traders and domestic servants.4 The community had by 1885 
made very little progress in English education. 


* Professor Muhammad Ishaq Trust Fund Lecture, 1989. 
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The Hindus were divided into number of castes, there being however 
no domination of high castes in the society. There were only a few 
Brahmin, Kayastha and Vaidya families. The greater number belonged to 
lower castes- weavers, potters, shell-cutters, grocers and so on. In the 
ninetcenth century and also later on, the Hindu population of Dhaka rose 
significantly, one of the contributing factors being the migration from rural 
areas and other districts. Qualitatively the most significant immigration was 
of the new English educated class, most of whom eventually settled down 
in the city. 

With the advent of the British, the Hindus gradually took over the trade 
of the city and monopolised the administrative employments. After the 
introduction of English as the official language they became the new 
professional class-lawyers, physicians, journalists and professors by virtue of 
their knowledge of English language. By the 1880s the Hindus, therefore, as 
a community had made considerable economic and educational progress 
than the Muslims. . 

Though the non-Indian population in Dhaka formed a tiny minority- 
English, Scots, Greeks and Armenians were however wealthy and 
influential sections of the community. 

From the middle of the nineteenth century Dhaka had considerable 
economic recovery since its decline as adminsitrative and manufacturing 
centre earlicr. Its commerce had become brisk particularly with the new 
export trade in jute. The city had also turned into a great entrepot supplying 
Calcutta and other places with jute, grain and agricultural and 
manufacturing articles from East Bengal, and importing especially from 
Calcutta cotton goods, spices, salt, metal goods for distribution in East 
Bengal. The advent of steamers and railways further accelerated this process; 
the building of Dhaka Mymensingh State Railway in 1885 providing further 
facilities for Dhaka to penetrate into the interior markets of East Bengal. . 

Despite this bright prospect, Dhaka's economy: soon faltered and the city 
could not achieve its former prosperity. The. competition of Calcutta had 
never allowed it to devclop into a. major industrial and manufacturing 
centre though lack of local initiative was also a factor. Its new role as an 
entrepot in East Bengal was soon threatened by the silting up of the river 
Buriganga. Indeed towards the late nineteenth century, steamers and even 
big country boats stopped anchoring at Dhaka during the dry seasons being 
afraid of becoming stranded. As East Bengal saw no industrial regenration 
and as its economic fortune hinged upon one staple agricultural commodity 
i. e, jute, the shipment of which required an all the year navigable water- 
channel, the silting up of the Buriganga did cast a shadow of death over 
Dhaka's economic fortune. In 1889 a government report warned, '. . . the 
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city is once more and: perhaps forever, destined to lose its commercial 
importance. There can be no doubt that the prosperity of the place was 
chiefly owing to its advantageous geographical position. It is placed on the 
left bank of the river Booriganga, which though not a large river was 
navigable throughout the year, and had easy communication with the three 
of the broad rivers in Bengal that form the boundaries of the district. Of late 
this river has a good deal silted up and is fast dying away. When this high 
road is closed, as it is likely to be at no very distant date, the commerce of the 
city is sure to be transferred to Naraingunje, and from enquiries made on 
the subject I find the movement has already begun.5 

Indeed it so happended. With no big upsurge in industries, and 
commerce gradually diverting to Narainganj Dhaka's economy became 
stagnant. Though some of Dhaka's citizens derived considerable income 
particularly from their trade in jute from Narainganj, and their landed 
properties in rural East Bengal, the majority of the people, lived on low 
income. 

Such was, therefore, the setting when the experiments with local self- 
government started: Two almost numerically even communities whose 
majority members "were socially, economically and educationally backward 
suddenly found the prospect of controlling their city by themselves. Among 
the population however, there was a very small minority who were 
politically ambitious. They were the English educated middle class, mostly 
Hindus, having supporters among the landholders and businessmen. 

However, Dhaka's democratic career also started under the shadow of 
threat from behind. Not only did the British civil servants resent the 
democratisation of municipalities but the government itself devised a 
mechanism for controlling them ‘by nominating one-third of their 
members. These nominated members owed their existence to government 
favour and hardly co-operated with the elected commissioners on issues of 
institutional independence or measures of city development which did not 
have official blessings. 
© On 20 April 1885, the iW elected Chairman of Dhaka ` Municipality, 
Ananda Charidra Roy took charge of the city's administration. Popular and 
a well established lawyer, Roy had two tremendous tasks ahead of him. First, 
the sticcessful - working ‘of democracy in the city; and secondly, Dhaka's 
urbàn development: ` 

` During the last two decades prior to this, Dhaka,had made considerable 
progress in municipal matters under the guidance from the British civil 
servants..A medieval town built in traditional manners, and later suffering 
from neglect and -economic decline was. given a tremendous upliftment 
through road building, improved conservancy, filtered water-supply and 
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health care services. Even more, an ambitious plan adopted in the 1860s to 
rebuild Dhaka on the model of European and American cities was not 
implemented owing to financial constraints and lack of local enthusiasm.$ 
One thing was, however, clear that in spite of such creditable achievments 
the local government as it was then constituted was not popular in Dhaka.” 

However, when the opportunity for having a truly popular government 
came, the people of Dhaka reacted altogether in a negative way. Under the 
Act III of 1884, Dhaka would have twenty-one municipal commissioners of 
whom fourteen were to be elected, and the rest nominated by government. 
On the basis of property and other qualifications, the number of electors 
entitled to vote was 7,202, nearly nine per cent of the total population of the 
city. About forty per cent of the adult male population met the property and 
educational qualifications for voting. 

The issue of election gave rise to unheard of situations in Dhaka. The 
small group of politically ambitious middle class attempted to capture the 
municipal seats exclusively for themselves. Their organisation-Dhaka 
People's Association represented mainly the upper class, high-caste and 
educated Hindus, and a few Muslims.They also hoped that because of small 
electorate their Association would be able to command all the Hindu votes. 
However, their attempt to have all the posts of municipal commissioners 
for themselves was resented by the Muslims of Dhaka in general.8 

In the colonial set-up this development was, however, inevitable. For a 
long time the Indians did not have any real power except in their own 
societies and caste groups. But power was important for it not only gave 
authority and social status but also access to acquiring wealth and obtaining 
privileges or distributing favours among clienteles. The acquisition of 
power through electoral process led inevitably to groupings and eventually 
to founding of associations and parties. Political groupings for gaining 
power became therefore an important strategy. However, given the nature 
of social formation and economic development, it was almost inevitable 
that group competition should at certain point turn into bitter conflicts. 

The election campaign thus led to misunderstanding, suspicion and 
tension between the two communities, and gave opportunities for sections 
of people to stir up communal feelings. Though the first election did not 
lead to any communal violence for eventually a compromise was reached 
for sharing seats on the municipal committee? the voting in the end, 
however, was guided by communal lines rather than any ideals of 
municipal government or general welfare of the city. 


Ananda Chandra Roy who took over the responsibility for the welfare ‘of 
the city as Chairman of the Dhaka Municipality was a compromise 
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candidate. A product of the new Bengal which was emerging through the 
British connection, he was, however, more interested in the social and 
political regeneration of the country than the upkeeping of drains and 
clearance of privies of Dhaka. A host of ill-educated staff and a group of 
‘turbulent’ mehtars and mehtarnis or sweepers and scavengers were not 
the kind of people with whom he could easily develop any working 
relationship. But he was a talented lawyer with good command of English 
which was necessary for dealing with the English Magistrates and the 
European commissioners of the Municipality. However, when a more 
imaginative and forceful personality conversant with the art of persuading 
a reluctant and almost indifferent citizenry to reforming and developing a 
backword city was needed, he was just the opposite. 

With the typical style of a Bhadrolok Babu, he started the business of 
municipal administration in Dhaka with no' sense of urgency. Perhaps this 
lack of urgency and the want of a forceful personality focussing on urban 
problems with the zeal of a crusador that led to the growth of factionalism 
when Roy touched upon municipal affairs in the most amateurish way. His 
attempt to promote people from his own group and his own liking added 
further fuel to factionalism. However, in these early years this factionalism 
did not crystallise into any hard core groupings. It was based more on 
considerations of personal aggrandisements and jealousy. Thus on many 
instances the progressives and liberals among the bhadrolok middle class 
sided with the conservative landholders when it suited their purpose. 
When personal interests were threatened the landholders never hesitated 
to join the opposite camps. 

The first day's proceedings of the meeting under Roy's chairmanship 
included confirmation of nominated commissioners, a general discussion 
of the budget, formation of a finance sub-committee, and the review of the 
salaries of the municipal staff. Deliberations on these issues marked the 
beginning of municipal politics and led to antagonism among the 
commissioners.10 

However, the real drama of factionalism and rivalry began with the 
Municipality's decision to re-assess the house-rates of the city with a view to 
augmenting its income. It may be mentioned that the question of re- 
assessment was not even initiated by the commissioners. 

- It was, however, clear to all concerned that’ if municipal improvements 
were.to be made, then the house-rates, which being the principal source of 
révenue, must either be re-assessed or increased for it was thought that the 
city was under-taxed. The newly elected commissioners were also well 
aware of the situation but did not make any positive move because of 
personal and political considerations. And when the matter was raised in 
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April 1885, it was opposed by some commissioners including Golam 
Mustafa, a leading Muslim zamindar.!! 

However, in the same year the Government of Bengal noted with 
dissatisfaction that the Dhaka Municipality had neither increased nor re- 
assessed its house-rates since 1877. The Commissioner of Dhaka therefore 
advised the Municipality in February 1886 to re-assess its house-rates. The 
Municipality was thus obliged to consider the matter. This led to heated 
discussion and opposition. 

Factionalism, rivalry and opposition now took definite shape. Inside the 
committee, the commissioners who aspired to be leaders opposed Roy and 
his supporters. But the opposition took serious turn in the city. The Muslim 
leaders of certain mahallas or wards organised fellow Muslim supporters to 
oppose the re-assessment. They criticised the Chairman who was 
mistakenly thought as the originator of the scheme. They objected 
particularly to the strictness and elaborate manners in which the holdings 
were re-assessed,. namely,minute review of the incomes from houses and 
measurement of lands upon which the houses were erected. 

At one stage they went to Nawab Khawja Abdul Ghani requesting him 
to intervene on their behalf. The Nawab had earlier endorsed the decision 
of the Municipality especially as it was adopted under government 
instruction. Nevertheless he did not fail to seize the opportunity to 
maintain his hold upon the Muslim population of Dhaka, and even to 
extend and consolidate his family's” influence over them. It was too 
tempting an opportunity for him and his family to be missed. The Nawab 
readily accepted the invitation to mediate. Not only that he even employed 
his own staff to collect eight hundred signatures from among the Muslim 
householders opposing the re-assessment..He also promised that failing to 
stop the Municipality-from re-assessing the poor householders exorbitantly, 
he would organise to pay from his own resources any extra taxes on their 
behalf rather than subject them to additional taxes.12 Such a gesture though 
very humane was not very helpful in institution building. 

The Hindus of Dhaka, however, did not protest against the re- 
assessment. This was even noted with surprise by the Nawab himself. 

The organised opposition of the Muslims unnerved the local 
administration and the Magistrate urged the Nawab to use his influence to 
calm the agitators. Probably with the prompting by some municipal 
commissioners -the Magistrate of Dhaka instructed the Municipality - to, 
refrain from implementing the decision of -re-assessment until further 
government order. This was perhaps an uncalled for intervention for 
which Dhaka Prokash reprimanded the Magistrate asking him to prove the 
legal validity;of his instruction. The Government of Bengal was, however, 
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eventually drawn into the matter ordering the Municipality to stop the 
measurement of homesteads as means .of valuation. This being agreed the 
work of re-assessment was again taken up by the Municipality. The question 
of re-assessment embittered relations between various individuals and 
groups,and between sections of the community and the Municipality. The 
opponents of Roy made it an issue against him. It was cited as an example of 
his oppressive administration. Instead of arguing for the justification of re- 
assessment, Roy was, however, too. eager to prove his innocence. When 
challenged he stressed that it was upon a majority vote that the decision was 
taken in favour of re-assessment. As a well-meaning individual, he thought 
that everybody would accept his leadership as his actions were motivated to 
further the welfare of the city. He confessed, 'I have sincerely performed my 
duties for the benefit of the Municipality. The thought whether I would be 
appreciated for my work or criticised, had never crossed my mind." 

Roy, however, had failed to realise that among his colleagues and fellow 
city-dwellers, there were many who were only eager to unseat him. The 
welfare of the city was not their concern, and they would not hesitate to 
oppose him on whatever grounds. 

One such pretext was the decision of the Municipality to spend Rupees 
270/- for decorating and illuminating the city to mark the visit of the Lt.— 
Governor Rivers Thomson. This was construed as a pro-government 
gesture of the Chairman and misuse of municipal funds. Roy was thus 
personally sued for squandering public money. The leader of this move was 
Prosonna Kumar Bose, a teacher of Jagannath College. This case became a 
cause célébre throughout Bengal, and formed a test case whether the 
municipalities had legal rights to spend public money in such a manner. 

Roy was terribly shocked at this and appealed, 'For the last three years 
the amount of time I spent, and the loss of business and health I suffered for 
carrying out the works of the Municipality, I do not want to say anything 
about them....Let the people truly judge them.’ But the opposition 
continued their attack upon the Chairman, and Roy did not seek re-election 
for the municipal chair. 

However, Roy's incumbency had made no lasting impact upon the 
urban development of Dhaka. But credit should be given to him for leading 
the Municipality in these early years to grow into a democratic institution, 
particularly with the appointment of elected commissioners to responsible 
committee posts and to: Indianise administration by selecting local people 
for important municipal jobs. Otherwise his administration was of no 
consequence; only patchy works of improvement being carried out. Even 
Dhaka Prokash, an admirer of Roy was not impressed, revealing a very 
unhappy and undesirable state of things. Commenting upon the condition 
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of the city the editor wrote in August. 1886, 
wares AEAN YE aS won sew wu WI, ANA ICRI FAIA STATS, 
ariel spat cp Wet, f$ air oaa SIS Cena ws, 
CHE HPT WAL AC US YAS BOR fey walls, IGM AeA At © 
aaRS ey Tyres YA Pgo yfo AT 115 
(The attention of the local Municipality is not given to all parts of the 
city. Only the roads and lanes of the localities where the Europeans or 
commissioners themselves live or move about or places where their 
relatives reside, are kept tidy and developed. But the wretchedness of 
the roads of Dayaganj and Bose's Bazar, and the lanes of 
Sanchipandaripa are not at all being alleviated.) 
It was exactly to put an end to this kind of discriminatory policy that the 
local leaders had been pressing for a representative government when the 
Municipality was under the control of officials. 


The second election took place on 10 December 1887 with Dhaka's 
electors broadly divided into two camps-one for re-election many of the 
incumbent commissioners, and the other for having new men. More 
precisely the opposition campaign was organised directly against the 
commissoners known as the Roy faction. The leader of this campaign was 
Iswar Chandra Das. Already a commissioner, and rival of Ananda Chandra 
Roy, Das a lawyer had brought his professional jealousy and rivalry with 
Roy from the court rooms of Dhaka to the committee room of the 
Municipality. A competent man, he campaigned vigorously against the Roy 
faction. It was, however, a dirty campaign so much so that respectable men 
like Babu Ruplal Das and Khawja Amirullah withdrew their candidature. 

As a result of the campaign many of the prominent former 
commissioners lost their seats. The defeat of Rama Kanta Nandi, a 
prominent member of the Roy faction was most sensational and took the 
city-dwellers by surprise. 

Some of the unsuccessful candidates and those commissioners who did 
not seek re-election were, however, made commissioners through 
nomination including Gopi Mohan Basak, Head Master of Jagannath School 
who emerged as the leader of the Roy faction. 

Raghu Nath Das, a wealthy zamindar and a philanthropist was tipped as 
the new Chairman. But he was no match for Iswar Chandra Das, a shrewd 
politician and strategist who managed to get himself elected as the 
Chairman. Gopi Mohan Basak was, however, elected Vice-Chairman. 

The selection of Gopi Mohan Basak led to the division of 
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commissioners into pro-chairman and pro vice-chairman groups, ushering 

in a period of bitter rivalry and factionalism within. the Municipality.!6 

Dhaka Prokash thus commented : 
cre AA SHE she BAAR NST lA GAR TIS RETEA | 
wate fam, RRA e aaa, cara oe aa fre fe wed aa 
wars era BROCE | aes wmp ate wE Te Diets RARA care VIS A, 
are Rez arta cenj e Rest Pome wea Ae Ae ala bree 
WESCE XP aeaa Aces OB! AITTA . . . Biba wes WAI ws 
ICR | Rp CAR «uf WAR IPS HA qw TT) eX WR WIR ee 
AP AND Bats gata Mono frat cies) Baa Die ER XII qt 
M4 SRNR; COMA Te BIT PRR «I ay Save! GNA “ERE Ww 
1245 SE S CIE CEN ae ae a ie 
Roe) «9t Sted AeA «taf Mate ISTE 117 

(Readers are gradually getting to know the way in which the 
Municipality "has been functioning. Internal dispute, jealousy, enimity, 
revenge and personal aggrandisement have become synonymous with the 
Municipality. The commissioners are not simply pleased playing ducks and 
drakes with the annual income of the Municipality of 2 lakh of rupees, but 
they were even reducing and exempting each other's municipal tax by being 
appellants as. well as judges themselves. There are two groups among the 
municipal commissioners. Of which, however, one might be really called a 
group. It is among the members of this group that mutual help and 
favouritism are being regularly exchanged. If you have reduced taxes on my 
properties or have completely exempted, then I would do the same for you. 
The steps you have taken to teach a good lesson to my enemies, I am taking 
the same measures to humiliate your enemies. If you scratch my back I will 
scratch yours is the policy they are following in every field.) 

However, by early 1889, Iswar Chandra Das was able to establish his firm 
control over the Municipality, and from then on he carried out many useful 
improvements. He collected the increased house-rates from the reluctant 
householders with great determination and repaid the municipal debts.18 He 
reduced also the establishment costs by stopping unnecessary expenses. 

In October 1889, Dr W. H. Gregg, the Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal 

reported : 
The Sanitary arrangement of the town of Dhaka have, I understand, 
received much attention . . . from the Municipal Commissioners, 
who now seem to be taking a real interest in the affairs of the 
Municipality, and to be doing their best to make the town as 
attractive and healthy as possible.There is still, however, a great deal 
for them to do . . . The roads and communications throughout the 
city are for the most part well kept . . . The arrangements in 
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connection with markets, public latrines, registration of births and 
deaths, vaccination, and cremation are also satisfactory and I have 
no special remarks to make under these heads, particularly as I 
understand that the Municipal Commissioners are conscious of the 
existing defects, and are gradually doing their best to remedy them. 
He, however, recommended that the Dhaka Municipality should 
immediately turn attention to extending supply of filtered water; 
establishing a comprehensive drainage system; improving the conservancy 
arrangements and founding additional burial places.!? 

Iswar Chandra Das attempted to provide further services at least on two 
accounts namely water-supply and conservancy. He persuaded the 
Municipality to borrow Rs 1,50,000 from the Government of Bengal for the 
extension of water-supply. In Dhaka there were about 9000 privies of which 
only 4000 were then cleared. Even the arrangements for clearing them were 
unsatisfactory, and the number of sweepers was also inadequate. Iswar 
Chandra took measures to organise the whole conservancy arrangements as 
well upon an elaborate plan. 

In spite of the impressive records of his term, Das was not re-elected as 
Chairman after the election of December 1890. This unfortunate event 
reflected the way in which the representative local self-government was 
then working in Dhaka. ; 

The 1890 election was hotly contested. but for different reasons. A 
municipal commissionership suddenly had become a coveted position 
encouraging people especially with money to run for election. However, the 
methods they applied for winning the election turned it into an event of 
bickering, quarelling and even fighting. In general, irregular and corrupt 
practices were frequently adopted to register votes. Campaigning and 
querrelling at some election booths led to such violent scenes that the police 
had to intervene.2 That the municip[al election was a process for selecting 
responsible local government was forgotten. Instead election was turned 
into a game of wealthy, ambitous and selfish men fighting out their own 
battles, using thugs and musclemen for exerting their influence over the 
city and enhancing self-interests. Some of these people also did not fail to 
exploit the communal ill-feeling for votes. These developments, however, 
led many well-meaning but peace-loving people to keep themselves away 
from municipal election. 

However, the sclection of the new Chairman and Vice-Chairman made 
the mockery of the elective system. Neither of them was an elected 
commissioner. Khawja Muhammad Asghar, son-inlaw of Nawab Abdul 
Ghani, was chosen as Chairman and Iswar Chandra Sil, the Vice-Chairman. 
Neither of them had won any municipal election but had strong support 
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among the officials. Both were nominated presumably to counter Iswar 
chandra Das. However, it was factionalism and personal rivalry which 
prevented Das from becoming Chairman for a second term as his opponents 
rallied round Khawja Ashgar. The selection of Khawja Ashgar was a 
retrogressive development in the history of local self-government- in Dhaka. 
The choice of Iswar Chandra Sil proved eventually a disaster. 

The eagerness of officials to interfere with the municipal affairs must be 
seen however, in the wider context. About this time the Government of 
Bengal wanted to amend municipal laws with a view to strengthening the 
position and power of the executive over the municipalities. The motive 
was largely political and was probably triggered off by the governement's 
relation with the Calcutta Corporation which it regareded more a political 
than a civic body2! 

Pending a new legislation the local officials attempted to control the 
municipalicities through nominating their acquaintances and pro- 
government people on the municipal committees. These people were 
expected to obey instructions from the bureaucrats and influence municipal 
administration to the liking of the government. : 

' After the election of Khwaja Ashgar, and Iswar Chandra Sil as Chairman 
id Vice-Chairman Specuvely a disappointed editor of Dhaka Prokash 
commented : 

Though in this country it is the intention of the higher authorities to 
introduce representative local self-goverment, the bureaucrats are 
opposed to it lest this would curtail their authority. In order to make 
“their opposition a success and to discredit the system, the local 
-officials have deliberatively nominated such people to be municipal 
- ‘commissioners and members of District Board who by their action 
would certainly tarnish.the image of the Municipality and District 
Board, and thus ensuring the chopping of the local self-government 
by the governmental axe. Already such persons have lowered the 
respect of the local government by their ludicrous and selfish actions 
. If such is the intention of those who are the rulers of the country 
then our protests and shouts would make no difference. This is why 
even when we see.the harmful effects upon the Municipality and 
District Board by the evil acts of the nominated memebrs and 
' commissioners, we don't feel like saying anything for the lawmakers 
are also law-breakers.?2 

The chairmanship of Khwaja - Muhammad Asghar, however, 
commenced . with: some vigorous activity, collecting taxes and providing 
routine services. But soon he began to impose his own ideas upon 
municipal. administration .picking -up quarrels with the senior staff, and 
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authorising expenses and services without the knowledge of his colleagues. 
These actions annoyed many of the commissioners. 

Khwaja Ashgar's health, however, soon broke down, and he handed 
over the chairmanship to the Vice-Chairman, Iswar Chandra Sil. The new 
Chairman began to run the Municipality in a more personalised manner, 
heralding a period of decline in civic services in Dhaka. One of his early 
actions was the passing of a resolution condemning the chairmanship of 
Iswar Chandra Das. Though fiercely opposed by some members, this 
unnecessary action caused a gloom and further entrenched factionalism in 
municipal politics.. 

Sil's tenure of office not only was characterised by indifferent municipal 
services but total lack of supervision and control over municipal 
administration. Soon a fraud was discovered whereby ftahsildars or tax- 
collectors had been found embezzling municipal funds for some time. 

Sil's apprenticeship as Chairman continued till the next election in 1894 
when he was formally chosen for the post. In that year also he was not an 
elected but a nominated commssioner. However, his experience, support 
from officials and municipal factionalism helped him to get the job. 

Dhaka saw further degeneration in municipal services during Sil's 
chairmanship. In 1897, the new Magistrate, L. P. Shire noted the appalling 
state of the city, sending a special report to the government. On conservancy 
and road conditions he communicated : 
The. whole administrative arrangements for the removal of night soil 
..down to the most trifling detail are defective and inefficient to a 
degree that is deeply disgraceful to the commissioners of the 
Municipality . . . the commissioners are afraid of the Mehtars to a 
contemplable degree . . . for this reason they allowed the Mehtars to 
openly exact bribes for removing the night soil, and for this reason the 
carts are allowed to stink the town, because the Mehtars object to tar . . 
. The roads have been allowed to get into a disgraceful state.2 

Shire's report was a reflection on the working of the municipal 
government in Dhaka. But the tragedy did not end there. Sil's indiffernce 
and inefficiency led the Municipality to incur a debt of Rs 26,000. 

However, he could not be denied a permanent place in the city's history. 
He managed as a crowning success to his credit to have the Aga Jan Road 
which ran along the western side of the Mitford Hospital renamed as Iswar 
Chandra Sil Road from February 1897. 

Earlier Sil's highhandedness and the increasing interference of officials 
with municipal affairs caused despair among the municipal commissioners. 
Nevertheless in July 1896 they made a desperate bid to extricate the 
Municipality from such a hopeless state by tabling a motion censuring the 
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Chairman. Sil, however, brushed aside the move disallowing it even to be 
discussed at the meeting. In protest twelve including four nominated 
commissioners resigned. 

Though Sil continued to run the Municipality as if nothing had 
happened his administration lost public sympathy and even support from 
influential quarters. Nawab Khwaja Ahsanullah declined to donate funds, 
promised earlier, for replacing kerosene lit street-lights with gas lamps. But 
his suppport from the officials coutinued who promptly nominated four 
new commissioners in place of those who had resigned. 

With so many elected commissioners, resigning, the Municipality was 
practically run by the nominated commissioners. It was during this time 
that Iswar Chandra Sil at the prompting of local officials applied to the 
government for a loan of Rs 2 lakh for extension of water-supply and other 
development works in the city. In order to pay back the loan, the 
Municipality resolved to raise the house rate from 8 to 10 per cent. 

The people of Dhaka were, however, alarmed at. this, and they 
particularly disliked the role played by the government agencies. Indeed it 
was openly discussed that the Municipality was then under so much control 
of the officials that its next Chairman would be the District Magistrate 
himself. 

The city lost. faith in the local Pn causing many well 
meaning and public spirited -people not to take part in the election of 1897. 
Unlike the previous elections, this was contested with no enthusiasm and 
concluded even without the customary fights and ugly incidents. Dhaka 
Prokash was convinced, 

urea water ena "UR We Dea FAST WR AT . . 4€ Sq 
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(Under the Magistrate there would be no freedom of action... It was 
this fear which caused the election to be contested this year with such lack of 
zeal.) 


However, Iswar Chandra Sil seemed to have run out of luck. He did not 
contest the election, but this time he- was not nominated by the government. 
Perhaps the new Magistrate L. P. Shire who had been critical of Sil did not 
recommend him. But the indirect official domination of the Municipality 
through nominated members continued. One of the. newly nominated 
members was: Khwaja. Muhammad Yusuf, a nephew and a son-in-law of 
Nawab Abdul Ghani. Khwaja Yusuf, an.able administrator and a reputed 
social worker, was -destined to become an illussious figure of Dhaka's 
municipal history. 

In early 1897 plague had broken out in cue form throughout 
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Bengal. Fear rose that it would also spread to Dhaka. It was stressed in the 
government circle that the way in which the Municipality was then being 
run, it would not be able to tackle the situation if plague did really break out 
in Dhaka. 

Such remarks led many to believe that the Magistrate would probably 
take over the chairmanship which he could do provided he was invited by 
two-thirds of the commissioners. If Dhaka Prokash were to be totally 
depended upon then it might be said that a campaign was actually launched 
to make the Magistrate the new Chairman. 

However, the elected commissioners would not easily give in. 
Nevertheless as they could not show any unanimity in electing some one 
from among them the possibility of the Magistrate becoming Chairman 
seemed very real. 

Eight of the elected commissioners, therefore, abstained from the 
meeting which was going to select the Chairman thus ensuring the failure 
of any move to make the Magistrate Chairman. The meeting. was attended 
by thirteen commissioners, seven of whom were nominated members. 
Khwaja Yusuf stressed that if the commissioners wished to see the 
Municipality functioning properly then the Magistrate had to be made the 
Chairman. Yusuf's enthusiasm was understandable but the defeat of the 
veteran Rama Kanta Nandi, who contested for chairmanship, mainly by the 
votes of nominated commissioners was a blow to the evolution of a 
democratic local government in Dhaka. 

The person who eventually emerged as- the new chairman was none 
other than Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf himself. All the nominated 
commissioners voted for him, and his selection must have pleased the local 
officials. Indeed Sir Lancelot Hare the Lt.-Governor of Bengal proudly 
recalled at a later date the friendly and good working relationship between 
him and Nawab Khwaja Yusuf when he was Dhaka's Divisional 
Commissioner2» It may be noted however, that in 1897 Hare-was very 
hawkish doubting the wisdom of allowing the Indians to run the local 
government2é - 

His friend and protege, however, did very well as Chairman, and during 
Khwaja Yusufs time Dhaka witnessed a spell of good municipal activities 
including an improved conservancy system. 

Unfortunately during the term of Khwaja Yusufs office, natural 
calamities struck the district and the city of Dhaka one after another. 
Earthquake, plague and famine hit the city causing destruction, distress and 
death. These calamities not noly slowed down city development works but 
also caused dislocation upsetting the municipal administration. Inefficiency 
and irregularities soon appeared everywhere allowing the critics of Khwaja 
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Yusuf to condemn his chairmanship and attack him for his pro- 
government attitudes. 

Probably such criticism led the government to make some unnecessary 
remarks about the elected commissioners depicting them as obstructive and 
un-co-operative in the Annual Administration Report of 1898-99. These 
remarks infuriated the elected commissioners who demanded from the 
Chairman an explanation to this outburast from the government. Dhaka 
Prokash also stressed the unfairness of the remark : 

"afe GUAT wenn Ce gw «4E aero ital wee fedi 
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(As far as we know the elected commissioners have done no such thing 
, Which might have caused obstruction to any development works initiated 
by the Chairman. On the contrary owing to factionalism among the elected 
commissioners, they cannot arrive at an unanimity on any matter.) 

Khwaja Yusuf, however, failed to satisfy his crities, and this led to further 
bitterness, rousing anti-government feelings among the commissioners. 

The anti-government fecling was further fortified when the Divisional 
Commissioner H. Savage rejected on some filmsy grounds the appointment 
of Sarat Chandra Roy for the post of Engineer cum Municipal Secretary, 
selected by the majority vote of the commissioners. In his place, Rajani 
Kanta Mukherjee was selected primarily by the votes of the nominated 
commissioners.28 : 

The official influence over the Municipality had been, however, steadily 
growing over the years. It increased further. with the natural calamities 
striking the city one after another when quick action by officials was over- 
emphasised as the only way out for fast relief operation and rehabilitation. 
In February 1899 J. T. Rankin was appointed District Magistrate of Dhaka. At 
once he mobilised the administrative and municipal machineries to combat 
the fury of plague and the famine. He even risked his life by visiting the 
plague-victims and giving them succour. 

Rankin's actions soon earned him a fame. His rise as the benefactor of 
Dhaka, however, lowered the importance of the municipal authorities as 
the guardians of the city's welfare. This demotion of the city-fathers in the 
eyes of the public coincided with the next municipal election of 1900. 

The election, however, aroused all the passions and enthusiasm of the 
past years but with a difference. Khawaja Yusuf did not contest the election 
but was nominated a commissioner and a vigorus campaign was launched 
particularly by the Nawab family to get Rankin elected as Chairman. 

f In April 1900 nearly fifteen years after the first election, the stewardship 
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of the Municipality went to the Magistrate of Dhaka, J. T. Rankin, a 
nominated commissioner of the government. Though a token fight was put 
up by Pyari Lal Das and his group, the election of Rankin as Chairman put 
the clock back transferring power in the local government from the hands of 
the people's representatives to a British bureaucrat. 

Dhaka Prokash could not but shed tears. commenting : ‘Ot «Pi "eel 
HAS Aa, Sap vous RITA 1’29 (It is sad to note that after gaining political 
power, the inhabitants of Dhaka lost it.) But the paper could not blame the 
government. For the situation was created by the failures and factionalism 
of the local commissioners than by any conspiracy on the part of the 
' government. 

From April 1900 Rankin was Chairman for two consecutive terms until 
his transfer from Dhaka in April 1905. During these years he ran the 
Municipality in the style of a bureaucrat, the commissioners playing and 
contributing very little either to the development of the city or the 
advancement of the local self-government. However, the period was 
characterised by stability in the municipal government gaining confidence 
from certain sections of the public, and winning favour from the 
government. The Nawab of Dhaka donated funds for the electrification of 
street lights which came into operation from 8 December 1901. Some 
improvements were also made in the municipal amenities of Dhaka. 

Though well-mcaning, Rankin was, however, a very busy civil servant, 
and consequently could not properly supervise the municipal 
administration. Soon complaints were made against unsatisfactory state of 
roads, conservancy, and other services. But above all the Municipality lost 
much of the support from both the commissioners and the public. 

When in April 1905, Rankin was transferred, the chairmanshuip went 
to Khwaja Yusuf who was also at the time Vice-Chairman of the District 
Board. Yusufs double responsibility left him very little room for an active 
role in the Dhaka Municipality. 

However, in October 1905 Dhaka became the capital of the new province 
of East Bengal and Assam. From then on the civic improvements and 
general developments of the city became more a concern of provincial 
government than of the Dhaka Municipality. The role of the commissioners 
for the time being was overshadowed by the presence of a provincial 
authority. 


A review of the history of the local self-government and the urban 
developments in Dhaka between 1885 and 1905 leads to a number of 
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observations. Firstly, in terms of civic improvements the experiment was a 
limited success butas political education it yielded some positive results. 
Secondly, apart from brief periods when civic improvements were 
carried out, most of the time the municipal administration in Dhaka was 
beset with quarrels and factionalism among the commissioners resulting in 
bad services, mismangement and inefficiency. Some of the urgent needs of 
the city were ignored. District Magistrate B. C. Allen wrote in 1905, 
Nothing in fact, could be. greater than the contrast between the 
amenities of Wari [a residential quarter built by government in the 
early 1880s] and the squalid discomfort of the remainder of the town. 
For Dacca suffers from all the manifold drawbacks of an old Eastern 
city. The streets and lanes are extraordinarily narrow; there are 
neither sidewalks nor room for them. . . 30 l 
He continued that as roads were not properly metalled they were dusty in 
the hot weather and muddy in wet seasons! There was no system of - 
drainage either for the removal of sewage or surface water. He added, 
The city is intersected by the Dolaikhal and its dependent creeks and 
though these channels are well enough when full of water, in the dry 
weather many of them contract into small pools filled with mud and 
every form of abomination. Many of the houses have been so built 
that it is impossible to obtain access to their back premises and it is 
calcutaed that there are no less than 5000 latrines in the city which 
are never cleaned?! 
One could easily find in the above lines the echoes of 1884 when the 
Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal chartered out the urgent works of the 
town. i 
Thirdly, during the period under review the local leaders and politicians 
had ncither been able to produce any impact upon the people about the need 
of civic improvements or development of the city nor create any 
atmosphere conducive to carrying out such plans. This unhappy state of 
things was largely due to indifference and lack of commitments of the 
municipal commissioners who engaged themselves in factions, politics and 
self-aggrandisement rather than in public welfare works. Perhaps this was 
also due the inexperience of the leaders as well as absence of an educated 
and vigilant electorate. However, the picture was common throughout 
Bengal as a government resolution noted in 1889 : 
personal jealousies and party strife are too common, and operate 
very prejudicially to public welfare; there is a tendency on the part of 
the municipal commissioners to benefit themselves and their own 
class to the exclusion of the poorer members of the community . . . 32 
Indeed when thousands of their less well-off, less-educated and unfortunate 
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fellow citizens .required a little help in improving at least their living 
conditions and environment in- which they lived, and the health and 
education of their children, the leaders who ran the city-administration 
occupied themselves with factionalism, achieving personal gains and 
creating areas of influence for which they spent huge monay and engaged 
people in the name of municipal politics. 

Lastly, though some of the leaders of the city Bodies power and status 
in the eyes of their less. favourable fellow-citizens through municipal 
politics, and some earned titles of Rai Bahadur and Nawab, Dhaka the second 
biggest city of the province remained ever neglected. . 
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Rights of Women in Bangladesh * 
Hasna Begum 


The rights of women as a problem has always been in the forefront of 
any discussion regarding development, social justice, discrimination on the 
basis of sex and other allied topics in social dynamimcs. In Bangladesh also 
the problem is in vogue since the inception of the 'Decade of Women 
declared by the United Nations Organization in 1975. Seminars and 
conferences have been held since then throughout the world, especially 
under the joint sponsorship of local gvernment, some non-government 
organizations, UNESCO and UNDP in many countries including 
Bangladesh and other developing countries. The resulting literature, at the 
least, provides a gloomy picture! of the legal rights of women especially in 
the developing countries (rights de jure) and the practical enjoyment by 
women of these rights (rights de facto). The picture of Bangladesh is one of 
the most gloomy ones in this respect? as in most other respects. Due to 
dependency of women on male guardians (patriarchs) and ignorance of both 
women and their guardians for lack of education, women of Bangladesh are 
neither clearly aware of the given rights nor can they assert their rights in 
the event of denial. Women of Bangladesh are most vulnerable regarding 
their rights to person and property, as both are regulated by religious laws 
formulated centuries ago. These laws are at present, i.e., at the end of the 
twentieth century, losing their grounds with the change of the context 
regarding the changes ocurred with the advance of civilization and 
technological revolution. Bangladesh, even in this changed context, still 
practises the religious laws regarding inheritance, marriage, deivorce, 
custody of children and citizenship almost making no significant and 
effective amendments to the age-old religious laws which deter women in 
general to flourish as 'persons' in the contemporary sense of the term. 

The objective of this paper is (i) to examine the rights given to women 
in Bangladesh and the inadequacy of these to meet the demands of time; (ii) 
to suggest some ways and means for narrowing the gap between 
theoretically given rights and availing them in practice ; and (iii) to put 
forward rational justifications for the suggestions thus given. 

` It is relevant to mention that in this paper the term 'right would 
consistently refer to only ‘legal rights’ and not to moral, social or natural 
rights as such. But at the same time the readers ought to keep in mind that 
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‘legal rights' at the time of legislation ought always to be, and generally are, 
considered in the context of the other rights mentioned above. Moreover, 
with the change of the mores or customs of the. society the legal structure of 
rights does evolve and take new shape from time to time? So, though this 
paper explicitly considers and includes only ‘legal rights, there always are 
considerations of other rights implicit in this discussion There are other 
concepts included in the paper, such as, 'emancipation', 'person' etc., which 
will be qualified in the course of the discussion. 


I 


Legal rights reflect legal status and vice versa. The term 'status has been 
defined in Jurisprudence and in Law Lixicon as her/his personal legal 
condition regarding her/his personal rights. In this paper the term would 
also include property rights to give an overall picture of the legal status of 
women in Bangladesh A brief survey of the rights of women is given 
below. 


Rights under the 1972 Constitution : 

(a) Article 27 of the Constitution declares that "all Citizens are equal 
before Law and are entitled to equal protection of Law." (b) Aricle 28 (1) 
states that : the state shall not discriminate against citizens on ground only 


o tee gX Ad rene, " (c) Article 28 (2) States that : "Women shall have 
equal rights in all spheres of state and public life". (d) Article 28 (3) states 
theat : "no citizen shall on ground only of ........ SEX T be subjected 


to any disability, liability, restriction on condition with regards to access to 
any place of public entertainment or resort, or admission to any educational 
institution". (e) Article 28 (4) states that : "nothing in this article shall 
prevent the state from making special provision in favour of women or 
children ........ (f) Article 29 (2) states that : "no citizen shall, on grounds 
only of . . . sex, be ineligible for or discriminated against in respect of any 
employment of office in the service of the Republic"5 | 

The above shows that the constitutional rights provide for women equal 
opportunities to employment, to education, to use political rights ete., ie. 
equal rights in all spheres of state and public life: Moreover, provision is 
also made in Article 28 (4) to protect women and children by legislative 
measures and/or by executive orders (e. B, fixation of a certain quota for job 
selection favouring women). In all these articles the egalitarian approach 
(based on both the equality of opportunity and the provision of protective 
measures for the week and backward citizens, including. women) is 
predominently pronounced, and this is the de jure aspect of the legal status 
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of women as constitutionally sanctioned. 
Personal Laws : 

"The term personal law covers matters related to marriage and divorce, 
dower (where relevant) and maintenance, guardianship and custody of 
children and inheritance’.6 This is the crucial aspect where the rights are not 
egalitarian. Regarding the above mentioned matters the constitution of 
Bangladesh refers to the personal laws of the religions of the communities to 
which women belong. Here the description of rights of women under 
personal laws includes only women belonging to Islam, Hinduism and 
Christianity as they constitute the large majority of the women 
community.7 
(i) Inheritance Laws : 

For the Muslims (reference will be made to Hanafi Muslims as they 
constitute 91% of the total Muslim population) :$ 

(a) Under the Muslim law a wife (or wives taken together) receives 1/8 if 
she has a child and 1/4 if she is childless of her husband's property, but the 
husband receives 1/4 and 1/2 of his wife's (wive's) property under similar 
situation. 

(b) A mother receives 1/6 of her son's estate whether the deceased has any 
child or not, whereas a father receives 1/6 if he has any child and in the 
absence of any child the father receives the entire residue after satisfying 
other heirs' claim. 

(c) When there is a son a daughter receives 1/2 of what a son receives, and 
in the absence of a son a daughter receives 1/2 ; if there is more than one 
daughter and no son they get 2/3 of the estates of their father and mother 
equally divided among them and the residue goes to other heirs. 

The above information makes it clear that under the Muslim Law of 
Inheritance women get 1/2 of what men get as heirs to the estate of their 
father, mother and husband, whereas her own property is to be divided 
among her male and female heirs according to 2 : 1 ratio favouring male 
heirs. This is plainly ingealitarian. 

For the Hindus : In Bangladesh the Hindus are governed by Hindu Laws 
(reference will be made to Dayabhaga school as most Hindus are governed 
by this school of law). In Hindu Laws of Inheritance, in order of priority, the 
heirs are son, grand-son, great-grandson, widow, daughter, daughter's son, 
father, mother and so on. According to Hindu Rights to Property Act 1937, a 
widow or if more than one widow, all of them together shall get the same 
share as a son. This amendment allows more right to property for Hindu 
women. 

For the Christians : The Christian women's Inheritance Law, unlike 
Muslim's and Hindu's enables women to receive 1/2 of the deceased 
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husband's state in the absence of any lineal discendants, and if there is any 
then 1/3 of the estate. Moreover, a women has the right to dispose of her 
property by will, whereas a Muslim cannot bequeath more than a third of 
her/his estate by will, neither has a Hindu woman the absolute title to 
inherited property i.e., she can only enjoy the property during her life time 
and on her death the proparty passes on to her heirs, if she is married, the 
property passes on to the heirs of her husband and if unmarried, the 
property passes on to the heirs of her father (the only exception) is regarding 
stridhan). The most important aspect is that under Christian Laws a 
daughter inherits equal share as that of a son. 

(ii) Rights to Marriage, Divorce, guardianship of Children and Adoption : 

For the Muslims : Muslim marriage is regarded as a contract and consent of 
parties to marriage (except that of minors) is essential. Polygamy, as far as 
four wives at the same time, is allowed under the sharia law, and there was 
no prescribed rule regarding marriageable age. Subsequently, the Child 
marriage Restraint Act 1929, the Dissolution of Muslim Marriage Act 1939, 
the Muslim Family Law Ordinance 1961 and the Muslim Marriage and 
Divorce Registration Act, 1974 were promulgated to restrict polygamy, 
divorce and child marriage. 

To make it very brief, a Muslim woman's rights regarding marriage, 
divorce, guardianship of children and also being a ward herself shows 
inherent inegalitarian attitude prefering men. Though marriage is a contract 
between two persons, if and when the bride is a minor (i.e., below the age of 
puberty) with the consent of her guardian (who is a patrilineal male) the 
marriage can take place, according to the sharia. But there is a provision that 
in such cases if the gir] wants she can repudiate the marriage after puberty. 
The subsequent acts as mentioned above restricted child marriages, but 
failed to bring about any substantial change of attitude among the 
population mainly due to social and economic status of women and lack of 
education among the populace. 

Dissolution of marriage is allowed among Muslims. Polygamy is 
allowed for men, though modern scholars interpret this right given in the 
Quran and under the Sharia as merely permissive right and not a 
fundamental right, as all the four wives are to be treated with equal fairness 
' as to their material and spiritual demands? The Family Law Ordinance 1961 
makes it mandatory to have prior permission of the first wife before taking 
a second one. As earlier mentioned, the de facto condition is such that a wife 
seldom refuses the permission fearing to be a destitute (in most cases with a 
handful of children) The provision of maintenance until the wife 
remarries by the husband is included in the Ordinance. But in cases of 
unwilling husbands women and their guardians have to go through a big 
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hassle which is probably more tormenting, both psychologicall and 
physically, than to live with a co-wife. Hence the permision usually is not 
too difficult to get. Moreover, husband has the absolute power over his wife 
to divorce her without showing any specific reason whatsoever, the reason 
that he is not satisfied with her is sufficient. So the wish to avoid the stigma 
of divorce still prevents the middle class women to deny the required 
permission. Though among the poor urban and rural women this stigma is 
not strong, the problem of being destitutes with children to look after is a 
good reason for them to give consent to the second marriage of the husband. 

According to the Muslim Marriage and Divorce (Registration) Act 1974, 
every mairiage and divorce has to be registered with the office of the 
Marriage Registrar. But most are either not aware of this act or due to lack of 
education they generally fail to realize its importance. So in reality, most 
marriages are not registered. This situation makes the position of women 
more vulnerable to injustice in times of the claim for the dowry or 
Mohrana and maintenance from husbands. Regarding the marriages and 
divorces performed before the enactment of this Act, the judgements 
regarding these claims theoretically come under the Sharia Laws which are 
basically inegalitarian, and practically dependent mostly on the 
interpretation followed by the village heads in the rural areas. 

Regarding marriages with non-Muslims there is a clear discrimination 
on the basis of sex. A Muslim man may contract a marriage with a Christian 
or Jew woman, and the marriage would be valid. He even may contract a 
marriape with a Hindu or Buddhist woman, in such cases the marriage 
would not be valid but irregular (i.e, the children would be legitimate but 
the parties would not inherit from each other). This is not the case with a 
Muslim woman. She may not contract a marriage with anyone but a 
Muslim. Her marriage with a Christian or Jew would be irregular, but with 
a Hindu or Buddhist, etc. would be invalid (ie. the children would be 
illegetimate).10 

Regarding dissolution of marriage between two parties women are more 
vulnerable. As mentioned above, a Muslim man has absolute power over 
his wife to dissolute the marriage, an instance of the most flagrant 
inequality between the sexes. A women has no right to redress against her 
husband's exercise of his right to divorce. The husband may delegate to his 
wife, at the time of marriage or after, the right to divorce either 
conditionally or unconditionally, but in that case the wife has to forego the 
claim for the dowry or Mohrana. 

Regarding custody and guardianship of one's children there are also 
laws which are inegalitarian on the basis of sex. A woman can never be a 
guardian to her own children, she may be a custodian when and if 
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necessary. She may keep her sons until they are seven years old and her 
daughters until the age of puberty. This right she may lose if she remarries 
an outsider, ie. some one not among her ex-husband's relatives. The 
Guardian and Wards Act 1890 later states that remarrying outside the 
kinship of the ex-husband is not to be held an absolute reason for depriving 
a woman of the custody of her children. But the guardianship would always 
lie on the father, and after him with his father and brothers. It would also be 
relevant here to mention that adoption is forbidden in Islam, i.e., a Muslim 
man may act as a guardian to and custodian of others' children in case of 
necessity or by choice, but the wards can not be heirs to his property. 
Adoption thus is prohibited. 

For the Hindus : Now, the personal laws under Hindu Dayabhaga School are 
even more inegalitarian than Muslim Sharia Laws. A Hindu woman could 
be married without her own consent and unlike a Muslim woman she has 
no right to repudiate her marriage if it was performed before puberty. Child 
marriages are still in vogue and the Child Marriage Restraint Act 1929 is still 
ineffective among the Hindus. Even lunacy is not a barrier for a man to 
marry, and a Hindu woman has no right to dissolute the marriage on the 
ground of lunacy of her husband. Polygamy is allowed for Hindu men, and 
unlike Muslim laws no condition of equal treatment is attached to it. 
Divorce is not allowed to any party. A woman, however, may leave her 
husband's house in case of cruel treatment and will still remain entitled to 
maintenance. 

The father is the guardian of his children of any age. The mother also 
has rights over her children, unlike a Muslim woman, but she is entitled to 
these rights in the absence or on the death of the father. Moreover, whereas 
the father has the right to delegate his guardianship, the mother does not 
haye the same right, as she has the right merely by way of trust (just as her 
rights regarding property). 

Unlike Islam, Hindu Law recognises the institution of adoption. But it is 
permitted when a woman fails to produce a son, and authorised only to 
adopt a male child. Once adopted the son becomes a legal heir to his adopted 
parents. 

For the Christians : The Christian community mostly comprises of Roman 
Catholics, Polygamy is prohibited to both Catholic and Protestant Christians, 
ie. marriage during the time of existence of previous marriages are 
considered illegal. Even though marriage is sacrament to Christians, divorce 
is allowed on the ground of adultery alone by the Divorce Act 1969 whereby 
both men and women may apply to the court for dissolution of marriage. A 
Christian husband does not have the absolute right to divorce unlike 
Muslims. In this respect there is a noticeably significant feature : A husband 
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may sue the co-respondent (who is a male) for the compensation for the loss 
of his wife (as if his wife is his property), but a wife has no such power to 
redress and cannot sue a female co-respondent. Rights to claim the 
restitution of conjugal life is also conferred to both husband and wife. So far 
as guardianship is concerned a Christian woman on the death of her 
husband is the natural guardian of her minor children. She is entitled to the 
custody to the guadianship of the property of the child.!! In case of divorce, 
‘the custody, guardianship, maintenance of and the power to dispose of the 
property of the minor by a Christian mother are to be determined by the 
Court. Adoption is also legally allowed to Christians and adopted children 
may be legal heirs. ; 


PENAL CODE 


' Under the General Penal Code and Criminal procedure, men and 
women are similarly punishable. But under laws relating to rape the Civil 
Law seems to have lowered the status of women.!2 In any case of rape an 
independent witness must testify to the truth of the allegation. This is 
almost as if the rape victim is put on the same level as an accomplice. The 
social effect of being raped is disastrous specially to unmarried girls. So, in 
most cases ‘rapes are not reported and also when reported cannot be proved 
for lack of an independent witness. 

' There is, of course, some protection for female convicts under the Jail. 
Code of 1923. Female convicts are to be sagregated from male convicts, 
according to this code. There are also provisions for female wardens for 
female prisoners considering their biological vulnerabilities. If there is no 
female warden available, then either a class A female prisoner or a friend of 
a prisoner must be appointed in a position of authority over her. Another 
concession is that a female prisoners hair may not be cut. She is to be 
provided with a comb, mirror and a reasonable amount of oil for dressing 
her hair. More importantly, a female prisoner is allowed to keep her small 
children upto the age of 6 years with her. A suitable diet and clothings are to 
be provided for the children by the jail authorities. Proper care also is to be 
taken‘ by the authorities in case of ‘child’ birth. Moreover, female prisoners 
are to be given instructions to acquire domestic skills; unfortunately there is 
no provision to teach them how to read and write. 


propi and Citizenship : 

. This:is another aspect where. discrimination On the basis of sex is 
strongly felt and the rights of women are equivocally inegalitarian. Women 
are not considered as citizens of equal.status as meri regarding their rights to 
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nationality and citizenship. According to the citizenship Act of 1951, for 
women, citizenship by birth or by descent only follows from the father, and 
citizenship by migration is granted to daughters and wives on their fathers' 
and husbands' migration but not vice versa. The succession Act of 1925 also 
has sections on domicile where the wife's domicile is tied to that of the 
husband and not vice versa.? These discriminations show that women are 
not considered as persons, rather, they are taken to be possessions. 


Recently Enacted Legislations to Improve the condition of Women 


i) Ratification of the U.N. Organization's Convention on the 
Elimination of all Forms of Discrimination Against women by the 
Government of Bangladesh with reservation of Article 2, Article 13(a) 
(f) which deals with the personal laws. 

i) Dowry Prohibition Act 1980 and the Dowry prohibition (Amendment) 
Ordinance 1982. 

ii) ^ Child Marriage Restraint (Amendment) Ordinance 1984 has raised the 
marriageable age of females from 16 to 18 years and males from 18 to 
21 years. Section 4 provides for punishment for both male and female 
adults for defying the ordinance. 

Gv) Cruelty to Women (Deterrent Punishment) Ordinance, 1983 : This act 
has made to a punishable offence to kidnap or abduct a woman of any 
age for the purpose of prostitution or any other unlawful and 
immoral purpose. 

(v) The Muslim Family Laws (Amendment) Ordinance, 1982 : This 
Ordinance provides for increased punishment for non-observance of 
1961 Ordinance in case of polygamy and divorce. 

(vi) The Panal Code (Second Amendment) Ordinance 1984 : This 
Amendment has been made to protect a person from attack by 
corrosive substance by providing capital punishment. 

(vii) The Family Courts Ordinance 1985 : This Ordinance established 
Family Courts and all Munsifs shall be the judges to try cases related 
to marriage, divorce and related matters. 

These are the recent measures taken by the government to protect 
women from becoming victims of discriminations on the basis of sex. 


I 


The above discussion has drawn attention to the de jure legal status of 
women in, Bangladesh and most of the laws either aim at protecting women 
or at enhancing their rights which have been previously given considering 
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women more vernerable to social opressions. The rights under family laws 
and the right to property clearly fail to do so, and this exception alone seems 
to have outweighed all other egalitarian purposes implicit in the recent 
legislation and the rights given to them under the constitution of 
Bangladesh, 1972.15 The family laws, without any hesitation, can be taken as 
clearly discriminatory on the basis of sex. The important point in any 
discussion regarding women's rights must be the family and the psycology 
of feminity as these are crucial to women's condition in society. 
Inegalitarian situation for women at work is universal, though this may 
vary in degrce. A woman's life still centers around her family and even for 
working woman her children and home occupy most of her being. It is the 
oppression that she faces within the family in her ideological and socio- 
economic role as mother, wife and house keeper and the consequential 
development of her faminine psyche which makes her problem unique.!é 
Family laws completely set aside this importance. Fortunately a general 
conscience is growing in this country over the question of this lack of 
consideration in family laws demanding an ‘Uniform Family Code'!” for 
each and every citizen irrespective of sex, religion etc. This shows that the 
moral and social change in outlook now demands a new code of life to 
replace the previously sanctioned one which is inadequate to meet the 
needs of the time. The prescription of how we should treat human beings 
must also change with the change of the descriptive nature of the given 
situation. And, now is the time to consider seriously the sanctioned 
discriminations on the basis of sex under the family laws of all religions 
(related to the right to property and the right to person) and to modify them 
from a secular and absolute egalitarian point of view, taking each and every 
human to be equal at least in their rights inspite of their qualitative 
differences (i.e. in skill, ability, temperament, intelligence etc.). 

There are several related and pertinent questions regarding the claims 
for equal rights for women to be sanctioned under family laws of the 
country. An examination of women's rights should include a discussion on 
such questions to make the examination a meaningful one as regards to 
women's rights both de jure and de facto. These are, to be comprehensive 
and bricf, the questions regarding (a) the role of women's Movements, (b) 
the role of legislation for protecting woman and promoting women's cause, 
(c) the role of education among women, (d) the role of emancipation and 
conceiving of themselves as persons by women, (e) the role of economic 
independence, and (f) the role of placing more women in policy making 
instuments of the country. All the above are related to one another, and to 
bring about the over all comprehensive development of women, vis-a-vis, 
of the country as a whole, all these. amd be considered rationally. An 
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attempt will be made in this paper to give only an outline of such a 
consideration as the subject-matter.is too wide for this paper.18 

There are controversies in the air about recent women's movements 
with the objective of liberating women from the shackles of social 
oppressions,? Many advocates of two diametrically opposite views, the 
fundamentalists and some Marxists, oppose these movements arguing 
against the ultimate consequences of the movements. The Fundamentalist 
position is clear and simple : Women are inferior to men and hence to 
claim equal rights is unjustified as this goes against the ROME of the Quran 
and the Sharia. 

As to arguing against the Marxist position, the attempt ought to include 
the. clarification of the following questions. First, what exactly is the 
objective of women's movements? What do the women will achieve 
through these movements? To answer briefly it could be said that the 
ultimate objective is to emancipate women from the existing conditions. 
But what. does emancipation mean? ‘Emancipation’ means the availability 
of choices and taking full advantage of those choices in order to further a 
person's fullest potential22 Women, to be emancipated in this sense, must 
have the right to flourish, and according to the Human. Rights Charter 
declared by the U.N.O. each and every human has this right, and in any 
country women should logically claim rights equal to men in the absolute 
sense of the term ‘equal’. Because, lesser right to property through 
inheritance and the discriminating attitude shown between male and 
female children dwarf the nature of female children from the: beginning of 
their life, and later again after being married they enter into another world 
in which under family laws they are even more oppressed. Thus, females 
from their childhood begin to feel inferior to males and their human 
dignity is hurt and lowered. 

Keeping this particular objective in view another question is to be 
considered : What can the women's movement do to achieve this ultimate 
goal? There are several fundamental methods through which the process of 
liberation, or emancipation can be achieved : (i) By :consciousness-raising 
among women, (ii) by creating obstruction against male-chauvinism and 
male-supremacy for reducing the sexist and  partriachal. attitude. If 
systematically united and well-planned solidairity among women can be 
achieved through undaunted efforts of women’s organisations, women can 
raise the consciousness of the-melieu, thwart the .chauvinistic attitude in 
men and the talerance to the same by women and thus cripple the patriarchs 
in soceity. Side by side another parallel movement to educate women, in the 
real sense of education (not just getting a degree but to-develop themselves 
as fuller persons), is essential. With formal education, which can make a 
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woman’ more informed about her ‘surroundings, there ought to be 
introduced through formal or informal instructions a course to raise 
consciousness among them. Because, it ought to be borne in mind that, 
formal education and. economic independence alone is not sufficient to 
emancipate women in the ‘above mentioned sense of the term 
‘emancipation’2! .To imbibe this sense within women themselves is the real 
task of women's organizations through organized movements. 

. Women's movements can fight for, equal rights, and in some cases for 
even more than. equal rights, for women to enable them to educate 
themselves: The task of the movements ‘should also be, and more 
importantly so, to give informal education through workshops, arranged 
throughout the. country with the: objective of eradicating the inferiority 
complex developed through centuries long conditioning in women, to raise 
them to the: status of persons frorn that of semi-objects. A 'person' is she/he 
who:has the ability. and the desire to choose when choices are open. 
Women's movements, as a means, working as a pressure group can 
objectively open up multifarious choices for womén in our society where 
presently playing. the:gender role is the only choice open to them ; and 
subjectively, through these movements: women's psyche can be changed, 
the psyche which has been conditioned through ages to be passive, close- 
door, . undernourished and fatalistic. Women's movements, thus, can 
develop in ;women the: zeal.to become fuller persons in an objective Social 
condition which can nurture them properly without resistence. 

: Scholars who have a. Marxist bias oppose radical. feminist movements 
(in ‘Bangladesh such movements’ are virtually. absent) saying that the 
movements against opression: must not be genderbased, as this step would 
defuse the. objective of freeing the whole of mankind from the fetters of 
oppression. For them; men are not the oppressors, the system is, capitalism 
with its sanction of private property opprésses women, So, there ought to be 
a. united movement against the capitalist system. They also ‘confide that 
Marxism has yet to: find the solution for ‘a “conducive : man-woman 
relationship, as the scene.is still not too good in socialist countries. They add 
that men are~also oppressed’ by:their roles. For them, to liberate everyone to 
become ‘whole people: should: be ‘the, goal and -this- can only pe achieved 
through a joint movement and not by women's movements àlone2- 

. It would be worth reminding our ‘Marxist friends who do not believe' in 
separate. movements by women: that, ifthe :goal' is the 'same  piece-meal 
advancement: does not make the 'goal-miore difficult to achieve unless and 
until division: among: the" persuers*occurs.' ‘There: i$-ho doübt" that women 
and men both are being-oppressed in‘reality iir ‘varying degrees, but because’ 
. women are. physically, psychologically“and‘sdcially ‘more vuliierable they are 
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more oppressed as they are being subjected to oppression even by men who 
are themselves oppressed. Women are the people who directly understand 
and perceive women's problems. Hence, they are the ones who make their 
fellow sufferers understand and realize the appropriate path towards 
emancipation. Women's movements are there to enhance the awareness 
among women about and against the oppression by society and to bring out 
in the open the desire in women to become fuller and more complete 
persons, to put forward demands to policy makers to include in their plans 
ways and: means to actualize the objectives to further the development of 
women. And the Marxists are welcome to join this struggle hand in hand 
with women in Bangladesh and elsewhere. 

Egalitarianism has two important aspects : the primary one is to provide 
equal opportunities to all humans, and the secondary one is, to protect the 
weaker and/or more vulnerable humans so that they can avail the 
opportunities open to them. With the latter aspect there are differences of 
opinion even among the egalitarians. Some think that the primary aspect 
alone comprises the entire scope of egalitarianism. But others on the other 
hand, are enthusiastic about attaching the above mentioned secondary task 
along with the more comprehensive objective of including not only the 
offer of equal opportunities to all, but also the protection needed by some 
less privileged and more vulnerable individuals to avail this offer. This is 
where the concept of ‘protection’3 and the consequential concept of 'reverse 
discrimination' come in.#4 

As mentioned above, in Bangladesh some laws do protect a woman 
because she needs protection, e.g. rules included in the Jail Code of 1923. 
Protective attitude towards women as part of the labour force can be found 
in the regulations regarding the employment of women. According to the 
Bengal Payment of Wages Rules S. 16(1), no deduction should be made from 
the wages of a person under 15 years or of a woman for breach of contract. 
According to the Bangladesh Shops and Establishment Act 9.23, the Tea 
Planatation Labour Ordinance 1962, S. 22, and the Bangladesh Factories Act 
1934, S. 47, women and children are not to be employed between 8 p.m. and 
6 a.m. Moreover, to remove the obstacles to avail equal opportunities to 
employment for women, there are provisions, sometimes mandatory, to 
provide a suitable room for the use of children under six where 50 or more 
women work as employees? There are few instances where de jure 
protective rules are there though most factories do not de facto abide by these 
rules, as there is no pressure group except the trade unions in which most 
members are men and as a result least importance is given to the 
enforcement of these protective rules. The introduction of quota system for 
employing women, by the government of this country and other recent 
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protective ordinances (cited above) do express a- protective attitude towards 
women. Enactment of these laws certainly helps the adherents of women's 
movement to demand for the implementation of the laws in reality. 

The theory of protection of women may have a negative or derisive 
aspect which needs to be.spelt out here. Protection may be provided from 
several considerations : (i) to the less previleged, (ii) to qualitatively inferior 
persons, and (iii) to circumstantial victims. The radical feminists in 
particular and feminists in general would object to the (ii) consideration for 
protecting women as they do not think that women potentially are 
qualitatively inferior to men. They prefer to think that to judge the 
qualitative differences among humans the opportunities to flourish should 
first be available to all comeptitors including females, and as such women 
should not be given protection from this consideration, at all. The other two 
considerations are acceptable to all without any question.26 

‘Another important point is the consequential policy of reverse 
discrimination to be adopted in the process of protecting women. With the 
introduction of the quota system for.women in the job market by the 
Government in Bangladesh the number of employed women has increased 
and, as a consequence, the number of employed men becomes limited. The 
introduction of quota here is an instance of discrimination on the basis of 
sex. This is reverse discrimination as the proccss has been reversed, in this 
case, favouring women. The absolute egalitarians justify the policy of 
reverse discrmination on various grounds, but specially on the ground of 
women's being victims of past discrimination, and for them now is the time 
to promote the cause of women by giving them more previlege and 
opportunities. Economist and philosophers like John Rawls and Peter 
Singer? justify the policy of discrimination and inequality when the less 
previleged are being benefitted, but, this policy is to be adopted as long as the 
society, as a whole, does not become crippled by the implementation of the 
policy. And it can be safely said that, to give protection to women, with the 
objective of bringing them into the productive force as well as to actualize 
their -untapped potentials will be justified from the perspective of both 
individual good and social good. The maximization of utility could become 
a reality by adopting this policy. Apart from the ethical aspect of protecting 
women, which is-there underlying the whole concept of ‘protection’, a more 
equitable distribution of wealth among male and female working members 
of the. society may make the situation economically more reliable as the 
possibility of almost fifty percent of the total workforce to be utilized in the 
economic activities would thus increase. 

Here a- related question is to be included in the discussion, ie, the 

question of the gender of the policy-makers. In Bangladesh, as in all other 
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countries ‘of the world, the -policy-making machineries comprise male 
members with the exception of a very few female members. This certainly 
hampers the de facto implementation of the above mentioned protective 
policies, and also to take up more progressive policies for the development 
of the women community of the country. There are some: common and 
peculiar problems which are present among all women irrespective of social 
status, religion etc. Hence, if the policy-making machineries fix a certain 
quota for women to be included as policy makers, then only can the policies 
to be adoped be more realistic. and effective in eradicating the woes and 
miseries of women and the overall development of the country ensured. 
But here the reluctance of the male members of the policy making elite to 
do so is strongly felt as in that case the power in their hands would have to 
be shared with their female counterparts. The educated females who are 
dedicated to the womens' cause should aspire, as a challenge, to fulfil the 
. requisite qualifications equalling those of the males, so that change of policy 
suitable for realistic implementation can be made as and when demanded 
with the changes in time. This does not imply that solely the dearth of 
qualified female candidates for the task of policy making is the reason for 
not including females. The prejudice among both male. and famale 
aspirants is responsible for the present condition : the male having a false 
superiority complex and the latter having an even worse inferiority 
complex implanted through centuries old idea of taking women to s 
inferior to men.28 


Hu 


In conclusion, ‘it may be asserted without any ambivalance that rights of 
women in Bangladesh under family laws are inegalitarian hindering the 
progress towards’ the development of women as emancipated persons. As 
humans inspite of the differences, potentially women are as good as being 
complete persons a men. The rights of women ought to be such that under 
those rights they have opportunities to: ‘flourish as persons within 
individual capacities. This also holds good while considering the rights of 
men. The difference in rights to be sanctioned to human beirigs in ‘general 
a women in particular ought to be based on the question. -of vulnerability; 

; the more vulnerable ‘and backward ' ought to be ‘given more’ rights 
favouiine them. This would certainly ensure progress of the society both 
materially" ‘and *' spiritually. Inequal “rights 'favóüring the backward 
population, including the female population, ought to be withdrawn when 
the disparity disappears. Then alone men and worneri' will be able to ‘become 
equal partners in the stream of life. pee and disharmony will vanish in 
such a society.” i 
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Nawab Abdul Latif 
Father of Muslim Awakening in Bengal * 
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For there one learns - 'tis not for me to boast, 
Though I acquired - but I pass over that, 

As well as all the Greek I since have lost : 

I thind that there's the place-but "verbum sat" 
I think I picked up too, as well as most, 
Knowledge of matters - but no matter what. 


When Lord Byron wrote the above lines, he must evidently have meant 
them to apply to the Mohamedan Literary Society, the seventh annual 
conversazione of which he must have seen in his mind's eye, as Hamlet 
saw Horatio, or somebody else. I have been quite filled this week with 
mental and moral imporvement and for this reason, I hope the reader will 
excuse me, if he finds me rather dull, because too learned. For a considerable 
time past I had been preparing my mind for the great literary and scientific 
treat which came off on Wednesday evening last. I wished to make myself 
somewhat worthy of being even the guest of a society which in seven years, 
had done so much for India in the way of enlightenment - a society which is 
patronized and fostered by the government, and which as as its Secretary 
Moulvie Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur. ' l 

Thus wrote the correspondent of the Saturday Evening Journal, a weekly 
edition of Calcutta's Englishman, in its issue dated 11 February 1871, while 
. reporting the seventh Annual Conversazione of the Mohamedan Literary 

Society. It is about the personality and services of this Moulvie Abdul Latif 
that I have chosen to talk to you tüday on the occasion of commemorating 
Munshi Aftabuddin Ahmad.  . 

Nawab Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur (1824-1893). as he was commonly 
known, was decidedly the foremost among the Muslim leaders who 
dedicated themselves to the regeneration of the Muslims of the South 
Asian subcontinent in the last few decades of the 19th century. Indeed, his 
career spans the period when the Muslims of Brithish India were in the 
abyss of despair following the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 and the time when they 
regained their political and cultural consciousness towardes the end of the 
last. century. This historic metamorphosis in the psyche of the Indian 
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Musalman was solely due to the uncommon foresight and untiring zeal of 
the Nawab. 

Born in 1828, Abdul Latif belonged to a noted Qadi family of Eastern 
Bengal, which traced its descent from the famed Generalassimo of Islam, 
Khalid bin Walid, who won the sobriquet of 'Saifullah' ("Sword of God"). 
The descendants of Khalid lived in Baghdad as respectable theologians and 
saints till one of them named Shah Ainuddin Muhammad migrated to 
Delhi during the reign of Emperor Jahangir in A. H. 1032 in the wake of 
Shah Abbas's seige of Baghdad. After Shah Ainuddin's death in Delhi in A. 
H. 1041, his son Abdur Rasul became the first member of the family to go 
the Bengal on being appointed Qadi of sarkar Fatehabad, chaklah Bhoosnah, 
in the Faridupur district of Bangladesh, which at that time belonged to the 
territories of the Bara Bhuyyas. He married the daughter of Qutub 
Danishmand of Lashkardia who happened to be the grand-daughter of 
Majlis Bayazid, Zamindar of Fatehabad. After his death his on Qadi Abdul 
Wahhab obtained a sanad from Emperor Aurangzib for twelve khadas of 
rent-free land in Máuza Rajapur and established himslf there, naming the 
place as Barakhadia. This newly-settled Muslim family of ecclesiastics and 
jurists lived in affluence and honour as country gentlemen, enjoying 
Obedience of their tenants and dependants and respected for their learning 
and piety in the surrounding territory. With a phenomenal growth of 
family tree over the years, the inherited property by an operation of the 
Muslim law of inheritance became too small for their sustenance till the 
succeeding descendant Qadi Faqir Muhammad, father of Abdul Latif, left his 
ancestral home in 1816 to seek his forturne in Calcutta, which was the seat 
of the government in those days. Since law was the only field open to 
respectability on account of the independence and dignity of the profession, 
Qadi Faqir Muhammad first enrolled himself as an assistant to his uncle-in- 
law, Munshi Baqa'ullah, who was an eminent pleader in the Sudder 
Dewany Adalat in Calcutta, on whose death he was appointed to the post of 
Vakil, which he filled with great distinction for twenty eight years. Besides 
being a lawyer, he was a man fo letters with a historical bent of mind. His 
Persian work, Jami'ut Tawarikh ("Universal History" is a meritorious 
production, well-written, condensed and accurate. Qadi Faqir Muhammad 
died at Rajapur in 1844 and left several sons, of whom Abdul Latif was the 
second. 

Abdul Latif had his education at the historic Calcutta Madrasah, which 
later on enjoyed the benefit of his reforms. But he passed with a remarkable 
proficiency in the English language - a rare phenomenon at that time 
among the Muslims. He started his career on a small engagement as a 
personal assistant to an Ameer of Sind, who resided as a political pensioner 
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under English surveillance at Dum Dum. After a year, he joined the Dacca 
Collegiate School as an undermaster. He followed it up as an anglo-Ariabic 
Professor:at Calcutta Madrasah. At last at the instance of Sir Herbert 
Maddock, the Lieutenant Governnor of Bengal, he got the coveted 
appointment of a Deputy Magistrate in 1849 and was posted at Alipore. His 
rise in the service was rapid, for att he end of three years in April 1852, he 
was invested with full powers and in three months more, he was made a 
Justice of the Peace for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Next January, he was 
promoted by Lord Dalhousie to a higher grade and placed in charge of the 
newly-formed sub-division of Kalaroa in the Satkhira area of Khulna 
district, where he showed his mettle in laying the seeds of the emancipation 
of the peasantry from slavery to indigo. His reputation recommended him 
for the notorious sub-division of Jahanabad in the important and populous 
district of Hooghly, which usually required the best administrative talent. 
His efficient. handling -of the affairs of the turbulent Jahanabad sub-division 
brought him in 1859 to the headquarters of the district of 24-Parganas, 
Alipore, where he worked for long eight years till in 1867, the expansion of 
the metropolis and the enhanced inportance of its southern suburbs led 
government to create a suburban Police Court at Alipore, to which he was 
appointed the first Magistrate. In this capacity he served with credit for ten 
years, at the end of which he had the opportunity of officiating as a 
stipendiary Presidency Magistrate. In a few months, Abdul Latif was 
transferred to suburban Police Court at Sealdah where he presided with 
excellent reputation from October 1877 to the end of December 1884 when he 
retired on special pension. Since his retirment he had a brief spell of an 
administrative career under the govrnment of Bhopal on an urgent request 
from Sir Lepel Griffin. He came back from a difficult and even dangerous 
charge with flying colours, after accomplishing every charge imposed on 
him. The Nawab received a special post-retirement pension of Rs. 6000/- per 
annum from the Secretary of State. In 1877, he was presented with the 
Emperors Medal at the Imperial Aseembly at Delhi and in 1883 a 
Companionship of the Order of the Indian. Empire was conferred upon him. 
And on the occasion of Her Majesty's Jubilee he was granted the title of 
Nawab Bahadur. The Turkish Sultan bestowed the 'Insignia of the Imperial 
Order of the Mejidi' for the services which the Nawab had rendered to the 
Turkish cause during Russo-Turkish war in 1867. 

Nawab Abdul Latif was less known as Deputy Magistrate or as a Police 
Magistrate than as a public figure. His public services embraced an extensive 
range and could scarcely be matched by any contemporary Muslim leader. 
He was looked upon rather as a sort of maid of all work by the government 
and the public. Numerous were his honorary public appoinments of 
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various kind. In 1860 he was made a member of the Board of Examiners for 
the civil and military services and later on a member of the Board of 
Commissioners for the Income Tax in Calcutta and suburbs. He was also 
made a Fellow of the University of Calcutta. By the government and the 
public alike, he was reckoned among the men of highest position and 
unimpeachable character as well as sound judgemnt and moderation. On 
the creation of Bengal Legislative Council in January 1861, Sir John Grant, 
then the Lt. Governor, got him appointed among its original membrs and 
served the Council for three terms. As a legislator, he did more valuable 
work than almost any native member of either the Bengal Chamber or the 
Vice-regal Council. While unveiling the Nawab Abdul Latif Memorial 
tablet in the Madrasah Elliot Hostel, Sir John Woodburn in his speech, 
remarked of the Nawab that 'his services to the Mohamedan community 
were a part of the services he rendered to his country’. 

The Nawab's popularity was the most significant element of his 
personality. Christians, Jews, Parsces, Hindus and Muslims, both Shia and 
Sunni, equally esteemed and admired-him. He was loved by both European 
officials and non-officials, by the rich and the poor amongst Indians, by the 
educated and the ignorant classes and also by the orthodox and the 
enlightened. Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter once remarked: 'It is difficult to 
name a single resident in this vast community of calcutta who was more 
' popular and who had a large number of friends and admirers than Nawab 
Abdul Latif. The Nawab was present at every public ceremony or 
demonstration of the native communities, including his own. for a whole 
generation, he was the sole Muslim at most public gatherings. According to 
Dr. Sambhu Chunder Mukherjee, there was not a public mecting which 
Abdul Latif did not attend; that was no committee of which Abdul Latif was 
not one; that was no social, educational, learned institution of which Abdul 
Latif was not a member. There was nobody in Calcutta whom Abdul Latif 
did not know. Dr. Mukherjee went to the extent of saying that 'Abdul Latif 
was the only Bengali who was best and most widely known out of Bengal'. 
That the Nawab was the darling of the contemporary print media is evident 
from the wide coverage given by the press on his elevation to the title and 
dignity of Nawab in 1880, on his retirement from Government service in 
1885; and finally, on his lamented death in 1893. 

Equipped with an unprecedented popularity, Abdul Latif was filled with 
a desire to put his heart and soul in the seemingly insurmonuntable task of 
lifting his community from the morass of degradation to the level of 
consciousness which may enable them to hold their own under the impact 
of Western acculturation. But in order to evaluate his services in this 
sphere, it is essential to have an idea of the state of degeneration of the 
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Muslims in general before the Nawab's emergence as the undisputed leader 
of Muslim awakening in Bengal. With the loss of political power, erosion of 
social identity and bankruptcy of their economy, the Muslim community at 
the commencement of the 19th century looked like a rudderless ship. The 
Madrasah system of education, which was established and financially 
sustained by the Muslim gentry, sharply lost its popularity. Even the 
Calcutta Madrasah which was for some time a rallying point of Muslim 
intellectualism gradually lost its glamour and utility in view of the spread of 
secular and modern education under the influence of Western culture, for it 
could not prepare the Muslims with the type of training necded to get 
employment under the new dispensation. Even if the Muslims wanted to 
acquire English education, they could not get the same facilities, which were 
mainly available to the residents of Calcutta, where the Hindus were 
numerically predominant. The-Muslim majority districts of East and North 
Bengal, did not receive the much-needed attention of the government. 
Moreover, the .curriculum of studies consisted of Sanskrit, English and 
Bengali, to the complete exclusion of Persian and Urdu, which were the 
languages of the Muslims. The Resumption Act, the substitution of Bengali 
in place of Persian in all the courts of Justice, introduction of ‘liberal 
education and the patronage of the English language reduced the Muslims 
from affluence to poverty. Many were deprived of their hereditary 
possessions, and. the door to lucrative appointments was shut against many. 
Thus by one dash of the pen, the authorities placed the majority in the 
hands of- a few educated men of the minority in all official transactions. 
These and other reasons caused the Muslims: to lose rapidly their social 
status in this country, turning. thousands of them into either cultivators or 
beggars. 

There are sufficient contemporary evidences to. prove that in 
educational matters the interests of the Muslims were less attended to than 
those of the Hindus. This unequal treatment was the main reason for the 
dissatisfaction of the Muslim subjects and materially accounted for the 
difference in the extent of educational progress of both the races. This 
indifference of the government of the day was sometimes attributed to the 
want of precise information on their part of the true state of Muslim society, 
its prejudices and peculiarities. In conceiving the system of education for the 
Indian races the government evidently had before them the peculiarities of 
the Hindu society, with which the said system was in perfect accord. As a 
result the Hidus outstripped the Muslims in the race and enjoyed the lion's 
share of job opportunities in the government. thus the consequence proved 
disastrous for the Muslims and at the end pushed them several decades 
behind the Hidus in the all-round progress. This led the well-known 
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English writer W.W. Hunter to state in 1871: 'A hundred and seventy years 
ago it was almost impossible for a well-born Musalman to become poor; at 
present it is almost impossible for him to continue rich'. 

The education sevices of Nawab Abdul Latif started with the significant 
role he played in assisting the establishment of the Anglo-Persian 
department of the Calcutta Madrasah in 1856 to enable Muslim children to 
reccive the much-needed English education. About the same time, Abdul 
Latif Joined the leading ment of the time to bring about the creation of the 
presidency College in Calucutta mainly with a view to provide and 
institution for imparting a higher standard of English education to the 
Muslims than the Anglo-Persian department of Calcutta Madrasah could 
give. Afterwards under the orders of Sir William Grey, he took an active 
part in the reorganization of the Arabic department of the Madrasahs at 
Calcutta and Hooghly and in the establishment of a Boarding House for 
each of the institution. Further, the foundation of Dacca, Chittagong and 
Rajshahi madrasahs was mostly due to Abdul Latif's unceasing exertions in 
inducing the government to administer rightly princely endowment of Haji 
Muhammad Mohsin. Nawab Abdul latif contributed two learned papers on 
the subject of Muslim education, the first being, 'A Minute on the Hoognly 
madrasah' wirtten in 1861 at the request of Sir J.P. Grant, then Lt.-Governor 
of Bengal, and published from Calcutta in 1877 and the the second entitled, 
‘A paper on Muhamedan Education in Bengal', which he read at the second 
session of the Bengal Social Science Association held at the Town Hall of 
Calcutta on 30th January 1868. Both the papers present a vivid picuture of 
the state of Muhamedan education in Bengal and contain numberous 
suggestions and plans for removing the Muslim grievances and bring them 
into the mainstream of English education. In the first pamphlet, the Nawab 
had attributed one of the causes of the non-attendance of Muhamdan pupils 
to the discontinuance of granting free board and lodging to poor scholárs, as 
provided for by the original trustees of the Mohsin Fund. It was at his 
suggestion recorded in this paper that the system of allowing free board and 
lodging to the poor Muslim pupils was adopted, and consequently a house 
adjacent to the Hooghly College was purchased for the purpose and a 
number of boys coming from distant homes were admitted as free boarders. 
The success which the Nawab achieved in his endeavour is proved by F.B. 
Bradley Birt's assertion that the 'Mohamedan community owes a debt of 
gratitude to Nawab Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur which behoves it never to 
forget. The Indian Daily News of Calcutta in its issue dated January 13, 1885 
had commented thus on the occasion of the Nawab's retirement : 'As 
Founder and Secretary of the Mohamedan Literary Association, the Nawab 
has kept the cause of Mohamedan educadtion steadily before the public for 
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more than a generation. He was almost the first to enter this field, and it 
must be at the end of the long and meritorious career no small satisfaction 
to him to find that the cause which he always had so deeply at heart is at the 
beginning to be adopted by the Mohamedan community at large. Others 
have taken up independent work a matter on. which the community in 
general may be congratulated but to the Nawab must ever be given the 
credit which belongs to a pioneer in a special field of labour when the effort 
has to be long and strenuous before the harvest can be hoped for.’ 

Abdul Latif was the first Muslim ever appointed to a Council after the 
creation of the Legislative Councils in the several Presidencies of India. He 
was more than once nominated to take a scat in the Bengal Council and 
proved himself useful, He was not infrequently asked, as a representative of 
the Mohamedan community, to give his opinion upon numerous 
measures pending before the Legislative Council of india, and upon almost 
all important questions pending for decision before the Local and Imperial 
governments touching the most vital interest of the Mohamedan 
community. He faithufully endeavoured to furnish the government with 
the best advice he could give and which on almost every occasion met with 
full approbation of the Mohamedans. It was to Abdul Latif that it was really 
due that. the Viceroy-in-Council, Sir John Lawrence, was pleased to exempt 
the Mohamedans from operation of the Act XXI of 1866 which being 
calculated to militate against the express ordinances of the Mohamedan 
religion would have otherwise not only seriously interfered with the 
religion of the Muslims but also with the privacy of their femal relatives. 
Again, in 1891 the Governor-General-in-Council duly showed appreciation 
of Abdul Latifs efforts to prevent misconceptions, expecially among the 
ignorant classes in regard to the Age of Consent Act 1891, in a letter dated 
Simla, the 7th August 1891, from Mr. S. Harvey James, Secretary to the 
Government of India, Legislative department, to him. In the Bengal 
Council Abdul Latif in his first.term carried through in the face of strong 
opposition, his. Bill for the Regulation of Hackney Carriages in the town and 
sub-urbs of Calcutta and the Calcutta public testified to the usefullness of 
that Act which came into force in 1863. During his third term in the Council 
his Bill for the Voluntary Registration of Mohamedan Marriages and 
Divorces having been passed into law not only removed a great 
incovenience of the poorer classes of Mohamedans among whom the 
insecurity and . uncertainty respecting. marriages led to serious 
disorganization, but it brought back to the Muslims a means of subsistence 
which the Act XI of 1864 had snatched away from them. 

: At a time when the Muslim gentry and religious leaders in Bengal had 
sullenly set their- faces against English influence, Abdul Latif had the 
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courage to stand forth as the champion of Western education. Finding the 
authorities timid and his co-rcligionists unwilling even to listen to him, he 
hit upon, in 1853, the simple device of advertising a prize of Rs. 100/- for the 
best essay in Persian on the 'Advantages of English education to 
Mohamedan students. A discussion arose at timess a raging controversy 
among the Muslims, but the final result was that essays came in from every 
part of India and when thc tempest subsided, it left behind a new Muslim 
group in Bengal, called the Mohamedan Literary Society, which the 
Moulvie set up in 1863. The skill, firmness of resolve and the unwearied 
tact and modertion with which he pursued the objects of the Society for the 
following thirty years that he lived rendered his organization an effective 
power for the Muslim community in India. 'This was his best public 
epitaph, ‘remarked the Indian Daily News of Calcutta in its obituary notice 
on the Nawab in its issue dated 29 September 1893. 

The Mohamedan Literary Socicty, comprising Muslim noblemen and 
gentlement of various ranks and professions from many of the provinces of 
India, British and native, is the oldest organization in the country after 
British Indian Association, and the earliest educational and political 
association of the Muslims established for the purpose of representing their 
orthodox views throughtout the country and promoting the growth of an 
inclination on the part of the rising generation of Muslims to share in the 
benefits of education and the means of general progress held out by the 
British government. With this object in view, the Society arranged at 
regular intervals lectures in Persian and Urdu which were delivered at 
monthly mcetings on subjects connected with Western literature and 
science or on select portions of Arabic and Persian literature, both local and 
visiting, native and Europeans. 

Right from its inception, the Mohamedan Literary Society recognized 
that a consciousness of material progress and prosperity was an essential 
element in the feeling of loyalty to the authority concerned and the most 
important agency to austain that consciousness was education. It had the 
effect of developing among Shousands of Muslims a desire not only for the 
study of Oriental classics, but for a full acquaintance with the literature of 
the West. The Society was fortunate in winning the instant sympathy and 
support.of all the succeeding heads of British buraucracy with which it had 
to deal with. The historic association commanded wide ramifications and 
spread over a large portion of the country. The annual conversaziones of 
the Mohamedan. Literary Sociey had become a civic institution of Calcutta. 
The gatherings on the occasion were invariably very large but selective, 
while arrangements for insturction and amusement of-the visitors were 
made on extensive scale. These meetings would usually be attended by the 
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Viceroys and Lt. Governors and by a host of notabilities, both European and 
native. Both the vernacular and English press were extremely particular 
about reporting the proceedings of the annual meetings of the Society. Each 
conversazione marked the personal truiumph of the Nawab's energy, tact 
and resources. Commenting on the successful completion of the 18th 
annual (1882) session of the Society the Reis and Raiyyat dated 4 February 
1882, observed: ‘It was most interesting to us to remark the pleasurable 
surprise with which our Mohamedan fellow-citizens of those classes which 
do not usually attend lecture rooms, nor come out to places at all looked on 
the experiments of science. This, the affording to our benighted brethren a 
peep into the great world about them form which they studiusly shut 
themselves out and the bringing of class and class together freely on a 
common ground so necessary towards the evolution of mutual sympathy 
and the dissolution of individual angularities are, to our mind, the mission 
of these annual gatherings which Nawab Abdul Latif under endless 
discouragements and difficulties has so successfully, during Seen years, 
brought together.’ 

That the Nawab was unusually conscious of any possible dass to the 
furture status of his co-religionists is illustrated by the organized protest 
which he caused to make thorugh the forum of his Society against the 
enactement of the Indain Councils Bill of 1890, which sought to introduce 
into India the elective principle, which would have adversely affected the 
Muslim interest later on. Though expressing satisfaction with the Indian 
Councils Bill, as passed in the Birtish House of Lords, the Committee of the 
Management of the Mohamedan Literary Society declared that owing to the 
peculiar religious and social circumustances of Inda, the country was not yet 
for the exericise of such principles, and that should election form the basis 
of any portion of the contemplated legislation on the subject of the Indian 
councils, the Mohamedan community, though numbering some 50 
million, would be at the mercy of strong and compact Hindu majority 
whose notions of right and expedience were so different in many vital 
points from those entertained by the Muslims. The Petition from the 
Society pointed out that history, both ancient and modern, is replete. with 
instances of conflict between contending factions when the interest of one 
community is commited to the ontrol of another. The Petition argued that 
in consequence of the backwardness of the Mohamedans in regard to 
English education and political organization, the Muslim community 
would be unable to fight by the system of election, and even if they secured a 
certain number of representatives, their numerical proportion would never 
be strong enough to ensure a due regard for their vital interests. The : 
Petition attracted so much attention in the British press that the Overland 
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Mail of.London, in its issue dated 9th May 1890. devoted its only leading 
article to the matter. Describing the Mohamedan Literary Society as an 
influential exponent of Mohamedan opinion and the most distinguished of 
the advocates of the political reform, the paper remared: "This is not only 
the opiniion of the bulk of intelligent Mohamedans throughout India, but it 
is a warning of the consequences that would ensue upon any attempt to 
hasten the development, however desirable in theory, of representative 
institutions in congeries of vast provinces and various classes such as the 
Brithish Indian Empire.’ 

The abiding principle of maintaining a high degree of communal 
harmony at all cost was the sheet anchor of the Nawab's success a a native 
reformer par excellence. Gifted as he was with a rare foresight, Nawab Abdul 
Latif conceded. that without enjoying the unstinted co-operation of his 
Hindu fellow-citizedns, he could not successfully fight for the well-being of 
his own community. Hence despite being an orthodox leader of the 
Musalmans, the Nawab commanded tremendous following among the 
rank and file and the gentry and the conservatives of the Hindu society. The 
Hindus and the Musalmans, says Dr. Sambhu Channdra Mukherjee; .who 
looked askance at each other looked upto him as their only interpreter 
between the two . ... In fact, he was the only link between the various creeds 
and races and sections into which our people in divided: According to the 
Hindu Patriot, there was no Hindu-Mulsim question in Bengal during the 
life-time of the Nawab Bahadur. The Nawab was the most prominent figure 
in every Hindu social function. Indeed, never was the expression of Hindu . 
love and affection for a non-Hindu move pronounced than-in the case of 
Nawab Abdul Latif. This was evident at the time of his death when his 
funeral cortege was folowed by eminent Hindu personalities such as Ganesh 
Chadra chunder and others and when the Hindu press lavished eulogistic 
obituaries on him. The Memorial meeting held at the Town Hall on the 
30th July 1893 was addressed by prominent Hindu leaders such as Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerjee and Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar, who paid most 
eloquent tributes to the Nawab's memory. The chairman of the Central 
Executive Commitee of Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latif Memorial Fund was Sir 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore and one of its two secretaries was Rai Rajkumar 
Sarvadhikari Bahadur, with Justice Chandra Madhab Ghosh, Surendra Nath 
Banerjee and. Dr. Sambhu Chandra Mukherjee as member. Numerous are 
the Illustrations from the Nawab's career to show the extent.of intimate 
contacts which he had with the top-notchers of the Hindu brotherhood. At 
the memorial meeting of Girish Chunder Ghosh held in the Town Hall of 
Calcutta on November 16, 1869, Nawab Abdul Latif, who was,a personal 
friend of .the deceased and the only representative of -the -Muslim 
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community present on the occasion, said he had long known Girish Ghosh 
and remarked that there could be no better model set before the:youth of the 
country. He could bear testimony on behalf of the Muslims to the support 
and assistance they have received from his able and fertile pen. Again, the 
Nawab was the only Muslim present at the ceremony of unveiling of 
portrait of Babu Keshub Chandra Sen held at the Albert Hall in Calcutta on 
the 5 January 1889 in the midst of other Hindu dignitaries such as Raja Peary 
Mohan . Mukherjee, Pandit Mahesh Chandra a Nayaratna and Bankin 
Chandur Chatterjee.. (vide Bengalee dated 12.1.1889) The Bengalee of the 26th 
January 1889 reported : another notable participation by the Nawab as a sole 
representative of the Muslims at.a purely Hindu gathering of the United 
Committee of the Female Education Associations: of Bengal held at the City 
College Hall on the 25 January 1889, under the chairmanship of Justice 
Gurudas. Banerjee, to promote female education among Hindu married girls 
and young windows. On the question of blasphemous wirtings against 
relgious beliefs‘ of the natives, the Amrita Bazar Patrika of 22nd Septemebr 
1892 carried an editorial entitled, 'Libelling Hindu and Musalman religions, 
dealing with the efforts of the Christian societies to spread Christianity 
„through biased text-books. The editor approvingly refers to a spiritet speech 
delivered by Nawab Abdul Latif at the Madrassah Debating Club a few days 
earlier, condemning a book, entitled Manual of Geography which contained 
. abusive: and insulting expression both in regard to Hinduism and Islam. 
The book, published by the Christian Education Society and selectd by the 
Calcutta University as a text-book for schools, was withdrawn from Calcutta 
Madrassah, following the Nawab's objctions. The Amrita Bazar Patrika goes 
on to add: ‘It now remains for the Hindu Vice-Chancellor and other 
distinguished members-of the Calcutta University to do what the Nawab has 
done and get the obnoxious book discarded from all Hindu schools. The 
Nawab's services to the maintenance of Hindu-Muslim amity drew 
unaimous applause from a select gathering of a galaxy of European, Hindu 
and Muslim dignatories at the ceremony of the unveiling of the bust of the 
Nawab at the Senate House of the Calcutta University on the 5 July 1915, 
held twenty two years after -his death. The message of Sir Ashutosh 
: Mukherjee sent on the occasion is worth quoting : 'Nawab Abdul latif to my 
mind has been one of ‘the .greatest benefactors of the Mohamedan 
“community and has done more than any one else for the promotion of 


` . Western and Eastern learning among his co-religionists, but more than this 


he devoted:energies.to unify Hindus and Mohamedans in a remarkable 
degree. He was a truly. patriotic Indian in the Nehest sense of the term and 
-deserves the gratitude of the generations to come.’ 

A comparative study has always been sought to be made ET Sir 
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Syed Ahmad Khan and Nawab Abdul Latif in the context of their total 
contributions to the Muslim renaissance in India. It started publicly even 
during their life-time when the influential English weekly, the Hindu 
Patriot of Calcutta, in its-issue dated 26th of Octorber 1863, devoted a leading 
article entitled, "Two Mohamedans on Mohamedan Education", which 
discussed the merits of the pamphlets of the "two eminent Mohamedan 
officers of hte Government about their respective schemes for the 
education of the Mohamedan masses. It is well-known that the Anglo- 
Oriental College of Aligarh, which later on grew into a formidable 
institution called Aligarh Muslim University, was commenced and 
completd by Sir Syed Ahmad. Sir Surendranath Banerjee described the 
historic University as a monument of Sir Syed's genius and perseverence 
but observed with authority that before Syed Ahmad was on the field, Abdul 
Latif was there exhorting, supplicating, entreating earnestly his co- 
religionists to give their sons an English education, if they wanted to hol 
their won in competition with the Hindus. Shortly after nawab Abdul 
Latifs pamhlet on the Hooghly Madrassah was published about the middle 
of 1863, Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, then Principal Sudder Amin of 
Ghazipore, hearing of the Nawab's reputation, visited Calcutta as his guest. 
He attended the 6th monthly meeting of the newly formed Mohamedan 
Literary Society and delivered an exquisite lecture in Persian on the topic, 
‘Patriotism and the Necessity of Promoting Knowledge in India.’ 
Addressing the members, he described the Nawab as the chief flower of your 
blooming, thriving garden, who reflects fame and disticnction upon us, his 
co-religionists’. Shortly after his return to Ghazipore, Syed Ahmad issued a 
prospectus for the 'establishment of a Society, the object of which was to 
print cheaply in Hindi, Urdu, Persian and Arabic, the best works of our own 
authors, and the translation of the best works of European and American 
authors. Sir Syed is chiefly remembered by posterity for his achievement in 
creating an institution like Aligarh Muslim University on which he whole- 
heartedly concentrated. Moreover, for him condition proved to be more 
conducive to achieving success than in the case of Nawab Abdul Latif, who 
was faced with problems much more serious and sometimes insurmo- 
untable. For the reformer of Bengal the job was one of complete 
overhauling of the attitude of a people from archaism to modernism, 
performing a sort of a tight-rope-walking in matters of maintaining the 
balance of traditional orthodoxy of the Muslims. Like Sir Syed, Nawab 
Abdul Latif utilized his reformative zeal with the advantage of being in the 
service of the ruling class and thus enjoying their confidence, but unlike 
him, he was confronted with the situation of ameliorating the lot of a 
poverty-stricken and backward Muslim mass. 
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The endeavours of Nawab Abdul Latif blazed a new trail of sustained 
serch on the part of his intellectual successors, most prominent of whom 
was his junior contemporary Syed Amcer Ali, to find a lasting solution to 
the century-old vexed question of Muslim education. When the Presidency 
College of Calcutta, in the creation of which the Nawab had played a vital 
role, failed to fulfil the requirements of higher learning of the Muslim boys, 
a need was felt and a demand made in the early years of the present century 
for the opening of a separate degree college exclusively for the Muslim 
students. The desire that had occupied the minds of the Muslim 
community for well-nigh half a century was at last realized in concrete form 
with the inauguration of the Islamia College at Calcutta on December 9, 1926 
by the then Lord Lytton, who, in an emotional speech on the occasion, 
remarked: 'As upon the stone which my fater laid fifty years ago at Aligarh 
there has since sprung up a great Muslim University, upon the foundation 
of this Islamia College may there rise a new centre of Islami alearning and 
culture which fifty years hence will be producing eminent scholars, 
scientists and statesmen, destined to bring credit to Bengal, India and to the 
faith by which they have been inspired. Thus within a span of three 
decades since.Nawab Abdul Latif's death a nucleus of another Aligarh came 
into being in Calcutta in the shape of Islamic Collegc. But for the partition of 
the sub-continent, this might have become.a reality. Expressing similar 
sentiments, A. K. Fazlul Haque, the architect of the college, spoke of his 
vision about the college in the message he sent to the Islamia College 
Magazine for the year 1939 as Chief Minister of Bengal : 

To me the Islamia College must necessarily be as dear a smy own 
child, and from me the college, and all that appertains to it, must 
always receive a message of hope. Years ago when I was a student in 
Calcutta, I used to dream almost fantastic dreams of a Muslim 
residential College somewhat on the lines of the great institutions of 
England. Brilliant visions of the realization of this hope used always 
to flit across my cyes and it was only in the year 1924, when I became 
Minister-in-charge of Education, that I got an opportunity of 
translating my ideas into action. I could, however, only lay the 
foundation stone, but was thown: out of office by political upheavals 
before I could build the edifice. Twelve years after, Providence has 
given me an opportunity to render some service to the College. I am 
glad to state that my vision of a Muslim residential college has every 
. prospect of being realised. I have got Government to agree to the 
. development of Islamia College into the fullest possible expansion 
-on residential lines, and our idea is to remove the college to the 
suburbs of Calcutta, located in an area of nearly 200 acres, and 
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establish a residential college on the lines of Oxford and Cambridge. 
May be that this will serve the Muslims of Bengal as the great 
colleges of England have served to mould the destinies of the 
English people. 
Indeed, the fruits of the Nawab's far-sighted and courageous policy were 
very much in evidence within a few ycars of his demise in as much as the 
number of distinguished Muslim graduates, judges, jurists, doctors, lawyers 
and public men went on increasing almost every day. The subsequent 
generations of young educated Muslims could not have been able to 
maintain their won with their Hindu competitors, but for strenuous efforts 
of the Nawab. 

That Nawab Abdul Latif was the precursor of Muslim awakening in 
Bengal has been universally acknowledged by men of position, observers, 
scholars, historians and biographers, irrespective of their nationality, cast or 
creed. Among his most consistent European admirers was Dr. W. W. 
Hunter who described him in his book, entitled, Our Indian Musalmans 
(London, 1871) as 'the most distinguished Musalman of the day.’ Later on, 
in a personal letter from Oxford, dated 26th March 1884, Dr. Hunter wrote to 
the Nawab as follows : "I belive that the changes in the Muhamedan 
thought and feeling and also in regard to the more just views which 
englishmen entertain towards Islam and your community are in no small 
measures due to the efforts of yourself and your friends.’ Sir William 
Comer Petheram, presiding over Nawab Abdul Latif Memorial Meeting of 
the Muhamedan Literary Socicty held on the 30th July 1893, spoke of the 
immediate results of the Nawab's reformation and observed: ‘His co- 
religionists wisely adopted his advice and became as prosperous as their 
Hindu compatriots who carried on commerce on a large scale, held 
responsible offices under government and are useful members of the 
Socicty. For their advancement the Muslims owe him a deep debt. of 
gratitude and he was to them a real benefactor.’ A glowing tribute to the 
achievements of Nawab Abdul Latif and the Mohamedan Literary Society 
was paid by Prof. Arminius Vambery, the eminent Hungarian Orientalist, 
through a personal letter from Budapest, dated 12th August 1889, which was 
published in full with editorial comment in the Reis and Rayyat dated 
September 7, 1889. It is difficult to resist the temptation of quoting the 
following extract from the leter: 'I have long time watched and paid the 
greatest attention to the activity of the Society created and led so admirably 
well by you .. . you do certainly the best service to your nation and religion 
in encouraging the Muhamedans on the path of Western culture and 
sciences. I wish my age would permit me a visit to India . . . and if I come to 
India, I shall appear there under the patronage of your Society, trying to 
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contribute a small stone to the noble building raised by your efforts. The 
London Times, dated September 4, 1893, had the following obituary 
reference to the Nawab : 'The British government gave him what it had to 
give in the shape of titles and honours, but it as a Mohamedan who led 
forth his countrymen into new fields of achievement and new realms of 
knowledge, without losing his own orthodoxy, that Abdul Latief has won ' 
his place in Indian history'. Undoubtedly, Abdul Latif was foremost in every 
good work calculated to promote the moral, social and intellectual 
advancement of the Muslims of India, particularly Bengal. It will be a fitting 
finale for my talk to end with a charming tribute to Abdul Latifs services to 
his community expressed by his friend and admirer, Dr. Sambhu Chandra 
Mukherjee in the long obituary he wrote on him in the Reis and Rayyat 
dated 15 July 1893: 'He loved.to call himself the respresentative of the 
Mohamedans. He was their guide, philosopher and friend. may, he was 
their all in all. The Mohamedan Society and interset of the day is of his 
making. Every thing that the Mohamedans now enjoy they owe to Abdul 
Latif Khan whether they know or not, whether they choose to confess it or 
not.' 
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Appendix I 
Reception to Nawab Abdul Latif at Dacca 


Nawab Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur having taken a few months' leave 
went to Dacca to sce his old friends at the captital of East Bengal, to which 
part of the country he belongs. He was there met by an ‘ovation’ which 
must have taken him by surprise. The whole community of all classes 
joined in giving him a public reception in the Northbrook Hall. The local 
press is in raptures at the success and meaning of the movement. The East 
writes : 
Let those who say that the Mohamedans do not bear 
goodwill towards the Hindus and vice versa study last 
Monday's evening party to their benefit. We indeed never 
hoped that a public opprotunity would so soon offer busy 
men. Moulvies, Kazis, Moofties, Shias, Sunnies etc. and the 
Hindu landords, Pleaders, Hakims and the other official and 
non-official gentlemen of the station assembled to do 
honour. The sight was indced edifying. Dacca never within 
the memory of the present generation witnessed such a 
conglomeration of people representing various sects and 
creeds. It is greatly to tbe regretted that our local Nawab 
Bahadurs could not join the party owing to serious illness of 
a member of their family. i 

* There were refreshments, and pan an attar ahd rose-water and music and 
song. An amatcur band was in attendance, and a gentleman sang a song 
composed for the occasion. The proceedings were wound up by addresses 
delivered by Babu Ananda Chandur Roy and Syed Ghulam Mustafa, the 
two leaders of young Dacca, who, with Babu Brojendra Kumar Roy of 
Belleti, have lately covered themselves with glory on the question of local 
self-government. The Nawab gave a suitable reply. We hope our 
contemporary will yct publish the text of it. 

Dacca has done herself honour by the proceedings. There is certainly 
more genuine public spirit in the old capital of Bengal than in Calcutta. The 
movement was peculiarly opportune. Syed Chulam Mustafa's protest at Mr. 
Westmacott's meeting on Local Self-government against the official mech 
avellism to set up antagonism between the Hindu and the Mussalman 
might be discredited as more 'bunkum', but the combination of all classes to 
honour a distinguished Mohamedan is unmistakable. 


Source : Reis and Rayyat, 9 September 1882. 
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Appendix II 
A MESSAGE FROM 
THE HON'BLE THE CHIEF MINISTER, BENGAL. 


From the bottom of my heart I send a message of goodwill to the 
‘Islamia College Magazine’, and express the hope that it may attain the 
fullest possible growth and the highest development in discharging its 
duties in developing corporate life amongst the students of the Islamia 

College. 

i To me the Islamia College must necessarily be as dear as my own child, 
and from me the College, and all that appertains to it, must always receive a 
message of hope. Years ago when I was a student in Calcutta, I used to 
dream almost fantastic dreams of a Muslim residential College somewhat 
on the lines of the great institutions of England. Brilliant visions of the 
realisation of this ope used always to flit across my eyes and it was only in 
the year 1924, when I became Minister-in-charge of Education, that I got an 
opportunity of translating my ideas into action. I could, however, only lay 
the foundation stone, but was thrown out of office by political upheavals 
before I could build the edifice. Twelve years after, Providence has given me 
an opportunity to render some service to the College. I am glad to state that 
my vision of a Muslim residential college has every prospect of being 
realised. I have got Government to agree to the development of the Islamia 
College into the fullest possible expansion on residential lines, and our idea 
is to remove the college to the suburbs of Calcutta, located in an area of 
nearly 200 acres, and establish a residential College on the lines of Oxford 
and Cambridge. May be that this will serve the Muslims of Bengal as the 
great Colleges of England have served to mould the destinies of the English 
people. Let us hope. 

I wish the College Magazine all possible success and I hope that it will 
soon attain a high water-mark of college journalism and take its proper 
place in the forefront of similar Magazines in this country. 


Calcutta, 


The 11th February, 
1939. 


Source : Islamia College Magazine, vol. X, no. 1, March 1939. 


United States Foreign Policy in South Asia : 1971 
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South Asia had low priority in American foreign policy during the 1950s 
and 1960s. This was because it had little importance for American strategic 
or economic interests. Even after the independence of India and Pakistan in 
1947, the US administration considered the area part of the British sphere of 
influence, and wanted little to do with it. This indifference gradually 
changed during the Cold War, as American leaders became increasingly 
convinced that the Soviet Union had designs on the area, which bordered 
both the Soviet Union and China. Accordingly, American leaders came to 
see the region as another strategic bulwark, or potential bulwark, against 
communist expansion. 

' Even then, the Cold War only tangentially affected South Asia. This was 
mainly due to India's insistence on non-alignment and to the reluctance of 
American Cold Warriors to involve themselves directly in the region. 
Ironically, though, Washington's military-security policies were important 
contributing causes of conflicts within the region, even in the early years 
following independence. By the 1960s, as the United States became ensnared 
in Vietnam and the Soviet Union and China split; these factors plus the 
appearance of inter-continental ballistic missiles altered the geography of 
superpower conflict, and Washington's strategic interest in: “Sout Asia 
again diminished. 

Throughout the Cold War era, American objective in South Asia had 
been stability in the region that was notoriously unstable. The source of 
instability was of course the century-old hostility between the Hindus and 
the Muslims, now divided into India and Pakistan, a hostility American 
‘leaders féared the Soviet Union and/or China might try to exploit. Sino- 
Soviet competition, they worried, especially after those nations split in the 
1960's, might play itself out in the subcontinent to the detriment of the 
balance of power between India and Pakistan. 

To achieve. its objectives in the. region during these years, the United 
States: used economic as well as diplomatic means. Sizable programmes of 
development and food aid maintained a visible American profile in the 
region. Military assistance to India as well as Pakistan maintained parity 
between these rival regional powers. The intent of these policies was to 
preserve the síatus quo in the region without discriminating between the 
successive military regimes in Pakistan and the struggling democratic 
POETES in India! 
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These policies made both countries increasingly dependent on American 
food and economic aid, and on American military assistance as well. 
Washington believed that dependence would ensure its continued 
influence in the region and thus lessen chances of war there, while also 
reducing opportunities for Chinese or Soviet initiatives in the area. 
Essential to this policy were American neutrality in regional conflicts and 
equity in the treatment of India and Pakistan; and the result was an intricate 
set of bilateral relationships with each of the South Asian states. 

When Richard Nixon became President in 1969, his administration 
continued to pursue these traditional objectives, but he changed the means 
of achieving them. Specifically, he "tilted" American policy in Pakistan's 
favour. This change resulted from his decision to view the South Asian 
situation, like that in all other areas in which American and Soviet interests 
were actually or potentially at odds, from a geopolitical viewpoint, a point of 
view that necessarily reduced the significance of the purely regional aspects 
of that situation. In traditional American policy before 1969, India had been 
important to the containment of China. Nixon reduced that importance just 
as he altered the American relationship with Pakistan. Inpower political 
terms the latter relationship became one of client and patron. though 
previously Washington had acted as guarantor to Pakistan only in case of 
aggression by communist countries. Now, Nixon committed the United 
States to support Paksitan against Indian aggression. This decisive change 
inevitably increased America's role in the region, for it involved the United 
States as a partisan in subcontinental politics. 

During the crisis that led to the Bengali war for independence, the Nixon 
administration pursued global rather than regional objectives. As a result 
neither the economic and political problems of India nor the brutality of 
Pakistani army actions in East Pakistan, nor even the Bengali right of self- 
determination, was of primary concern to American policy makers. Instead, 
the Nixon administration saw the crisis as an attempt by India, a Soviet 
client state to destroy regional stability by establishing Soviet influence in 
the subcontinent. It also saw in the crisis, an attempt by India to Jeopardize 
Pakistan's role in opening United States communication with China. This 
was also the time of American withdrawal from Vietnam, and the Nixon 
administration did not want to lose further credibility by refusing to come to 
the aid of another ally-Pakistan against the Soviet Union and its "client 
state." The tilt toward Pakistan thus made global sense; but its implications 
for the stability of the subcontinent generally and for Bengali DONE 
specifically were ominous indeed. 

The Nixon administration's tilting of American policy in South Asia in 
Pakistan's favour occurred before the Bangladesh war began. The war was 
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thus not the cause of the tilt; but to understand Nixon's policy during the 
war and toward South Asia generally it is necessary to understand its origin. 
Some of his critics have suggested that from the outset, Nixon was biased in 
favour. of Pakistan and thus prejudiced against India because of the 
treatment he received during a trip to the subcontinent in 1964 following 
his California gubernatorial defeat. On that trip, Nixon was largely ignored 
in official circles in New Delhi, but welcomed with lavish hospitality and 
high respect in Islamabad" This experience, say his critics, conditioned him 
to favuor Pakistan in South Asian affairs? 

His critics also argue that Nixon personally disliked Indian policy and 
that too encouraged his tilt toward Pakistan. He believed that the high 
regard some leaders of the Democratic party had for India, was an example 
of "Liberal soft-headedness." He also considered India's claims to be the 
neutral, moral arbiter of world affairs not only inaccurate but also far out of 
proportion to India's strength in international affairs, He believed that India 
sought hegemony in the subcontinent at the expense of Pakistan. The 
American arms embargo against Pakistan was therefore, in his view, not 
evenhanded policy. On the contrary, it was injurious to Pakistan but not to 
India, which received all the arms it wanted from socialist countries or its 
own manuacftories.3 

Some Nixon critics point to Nixon's personal dislike for Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, the Indian Prime Minister, as a factor in shaping his policies toward 
India, Nixon considered Mrs. Gandhi, the daughter of Jawaharlal Nehru, to 
be a cold-blooded practitioner of power politics. He was therefore highly- 
suspicious of her “duplicitous attitude, "which he considered of no use 
whatsoever in his efforts to disengage from Vietnam. In contrast, the 
military leaders of Pakistan were quite congenial to Nixon. He was 
comfortable with men like Aga Muhammad Yahya Khan, the President of 
Pakistan, who unlike the Indian leader, acted on frank assessment of 
national interest5 Finally, Nixon desired Pakistani support in his effort to 
establish contact with China and was willing to pay a significant price to 
insure that support.5 

The problem was exacerbated by Indian suspicion of the Republican 
government in Washington. During his years as Vice President in the 
Eisenhower administration, Nixon had been critical of Indian policies and 
supportive of Pakistan, and not surprisingly the Indian leaders suspected the 
new President. Further, Indira Gandhi's government had only a marginal 
majority in Parliament at the time because of a split in the Congress Party, 
and some of the. measures her government took to win popular support 
were objectinable to the Nixon administration. In the summer of 1969, for 
example, Mrs. Gandhis government nationalized nineteen of India's 
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largest banks. American officials were critical of bank nationalization on 
philosophical as well as pragmatic grounds - they thought among other 
things that it impeded Third World development. New Delhi regarded this 
reaction as interference in India's internal affairs, and this episode further 
soured Indo-American relations. 

Another factor that indirectly interfered with Indo-American harmony 
was Mrs. Gandhi's political vulnerablility. After the Congress Party split, 
Mrs. Gandhi tested her rival, Morarji Desai, a conservative with pro- 
American leanings, in a contest for control of the government. Shaken by 
Desai's failed attempt to overthrow her leadership of the party, she linked 
Desai with the American CIA, insisting in public that the CIA was 
attempting to subvert India's national integrity with inside help. Thereafter, 
a constant theme of her government's rhetoric stressed the CIA's menacing 
activities in India. Her fears seem to have been genuine despite her inability 
to document them, but she also understood the political appeal of anti- 
Americanism in India.7 

These problems were real enough, but the most important factor in the 
worsening Indo-American relations was Vietnam. During this period, India 
began cultivating friendship with North Vietnam, then being pressed by the 
United States to settle the Vietnam war on terms acceptable to the Nixon 
administration. The administration was especially resentful of India's 
Vietnam policy, which seems to have been motivated in part at least by a 
desire to demonstrate India's freedom from Admerican influence as well as 
by a hope of drawing United States’ attention to India. 

As distrust and suspicion between India and the United States increased, 
India also shifted its policy toward the Soviet Union. The Indian leaders felt 
that the Nixon administration, unlike the earlier Kennedy administration, 
was unwilling to give India its due importance in international affairs, and 
it was in part this sense of neglect that caused them to begin to rethink their 
policies toward Moscow. The Indian leadership also believed a shift in 
favour of the Soviet Union would further appease its domestic critics, many 
of whom admired the socialist ideals the Soviets professed. Proud of their 
nation's ancient culture and history and troubled by their present economic 
dependence on a nation they regarded as imperialist, Indian leaders 
comforted themselves by turning to the Soviets, whose propaganda was 
more in tune with their views of world realities. Their impulses in this 
direction were fuelled by the United States use of aid to pressure them 
concerning Pakistan and other matters. 

Previously, Indian leaders, whatever their feelings toward Washington 
and its foreign policies, had not openly defied the United States. Even when 
the two governments had serious policy differences they had an escape 
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valve which enabled them to agree to disagree and thus continue the 
dialogue. This escape valve had been the personal relations between the 
Indian and American leaders. But by 1971 all this had changed. The escape 
valve was closed, the goodwill on which it depended was lost, and a total 
breakdown .of communication occurred. Mrs. Gandhi's deeprooted 
suspicions of official Washington combined with her "total lack of 
inhibition about giving expression to pungent political views," too hastened 
this result, Equally strong minded and intolerant of opposing views, 
President Nixon and his national security adviser Henry Kissinger were in a 
way mirror images of Mrs. Gandhi, and this too contributed to what 
happended.? 

Presonal pique did not by itself determine New Delhi's attitude. P.N. 
Hasker, T.N. Kaul, and D. P. Dhar were among those who most influenced 
Mrs. Gandhi.and Foreign Minister Swaran Singh. All three men had close 
connections with Moscow, and viewed favourably Moscow's policy toward 
India and India's move toward closer ties with the Soviet Union.!o 
However, the controlling factor shaping both Indian and Soviet policy and 
drawing the two nations together was the so-called "China syndrome." Sino- 
Soviet border clashes had occurred in 1969, and the resulting animosities 
between the two communist powers encouraged Moscow to see in India a 
potential ally against China. At the same time, New Delhi needed 
superpower support against what its leaders perceived as a growing Chinese 
threat. Accordingly, a deal was struck. Moscow increased its military and 
economic.assistance to India, and in return enlarged its influence over New 
Delhi. 

In the aftermath, Indo-American relations cooled still further, and 
Washington announced a "one-time limited exception" to the ban on arms 
also to Pakistan.! Also in the summer of 1970, the American government 
decided to discontinue the correspondence between president Nixon and 
the Chief Justice of India about American actions in Vietnam.2 When in 
October 1970, Mrs. Gandhi visited New York to take part in the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the United Nations, she was given a low-key reception by the 
American officials.13 

The rift between New Delhi and Washington was warmly applauded in 
Islamabad. In late 1969, when President Nixon visited Islamabad, President 
Yahya courted him personally, awarding him the country's highest civilian 
honour. For his part, Nixon accepted Pakistan's rapprochement with China, 
which had been the most disruptive factor in American- Pakistani relations 
since 1962-63. This basic change in policy resulted from Nixon's hope that 
Pakistan could be used as a go-between for the opening to China. In fact, 
Nixon on this occasion asked Yahya to sound out Chinese leaders on 
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normalizing relations with the United States, a task the Pakistani president 
readily agreed to, for he and his advisers thought its successful execution 
would assure their own friendly relations with the United States.14 

Yahya Khan as well as Mrs. Gandhi visited New York on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the United Nations, but unlike Mrs. Gandhi's, Yahya's 
visit was a notable success. He travelled to Washington to see President 
Nixon, who. assured him that "nobody has occupied the White House who 
is friendlier to Pakistan than me."5 This feeling did affect American policy 
when the civil war broke out in Pakistan in 1971. Yahya used his friendship 
with Nixon to draw American support for his regime, and it is notable that 
at a time when the Nixon Doctrine called for limited disengagment from 
Asia. Nixon was strengthening American ties with an autocratic military 
government in Pakistan. Thus, ironically, detente with China contributed to 
the revival of an alliance originally created to contain China. This departure 
from traditional American policy had significant results later on. 

From the very beginning of the crisis in East Pakistan, Washington 
misunderstood the situation. Even after the Pakistani elections, senior 
officials in Washington did not understand that the Awami League's 
absolute majority in Parliament would likely to lead to a constitutional 
crisis and even to civil war. In the winter of 1970-71, the National Security 
Council undertook three studies of American role in the subcontinent. Two 
of the studies dealt with the implications of Soviet naval presence in the 
Indian Ocean, while the third analyzed long term policy toward India and 
Pakistan in light of America's changing relations with the Soviet Union 
and China. None of the studies touched on the impending crisis in East 
Pakistan.'é In December 1970, Joel Woldman, a specialist in South Asia at 
the State Department's Bureau of Intelligence and Research, did however 
write a paper on that crisis. He predicted the military regime would use the 
army to try to suppress the autonomy movement and warned that the 
effort would lead to civil war and make the secesson of East Pakistan 
inevitable. His analysis was also ignored.!7 

Once the White House became aware of the impending crisis, it hoped 
for a political settlement, one that would neither disrupt Pakistan's role in 
the China opening nor destablize the country. From mid-March, CIA and 
other agencies alerted Washington to military preparations against the 
Bengali dissidents. The administration suppressed these warnings, either 
hoping or suspecting that after negotiations between the regime and the 
Awami League failed, army action would restore stability. Given the 
precariousness of the negotiations with China, Washington was determined 
not to pressure Yahya Khan. The Senior Review Group, which monitored 
American policy during the early phase of the crisis, decided on March 6, 
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1971, not to intervene nor to exert American influence to prevent Yahya 
Khan from acting militarily. This amounted to a policy of "massive 
inaction" on the part of the Nixon administration.18 

The administration also decided that Yahya's military actions would not 
jeopardize its broader interest in the subcontinent, the maintenance of peace 
between India and Pakistan. As late as the middle of March, T. N. Kaul, the 
Indian foreign secretary, told Ambassador Keating that India wanted 
Pakistan to remain united, an assurance repeated by L. K. Jha, the Indian 
ambassador in Washington on March 17.19 This assurance was accepted with 
no inquiry into the dynamics behind the situation developing in East 
Pakistan because the last thing Washington wanted in early 1971 was a crisis 
involving Pakistan. "In the year of uncertainty on Vietnam, the opening to 
China, and the evolving relationship with the Soviet Union" Kissinger 
later wrote,"there was almost nothing the Administration was less eager to 
face than a crisis in South Asia." Consequently, Joseph Farland, the 
American ambassador, advised Mujib not to look to Washington for 
support in his conflict with Yahaya Khan?! 

American policy in the crisis thus hinged on global not Pakistani 
considerations. A basic realignment among the superpowers was in motion, 
and in view of that the Bengali problem appeared to Washington as no 
more that an annoying sidelight. The history of the crisis sheds much light 
on the realpolitik of Nixon and Kissinger. Both men had preference for 
military dictatorships in the Third World, for such regimes were easier to 
deal with than democratic movements, which always seemed to them 
potential breeding grounds for anti-American radicalism. They never 
understood the nature of the Bengali movement, and in their ignorance 
allied the United States against a movement of nationalism and self- 
government. 

When the Pakistani military moved against the Bengalis on March 25, 
the American response was cautious. Officially, the government announced 
its neutrality in what it described as an internal affair of Pakistan that must 
be settled by the Pakistanis themselves. This view of the crisis as an 
exclusively internal affair of Pakistan was consistent with Nixon and 
Kissinger's view of Pakistani affairs specifically and subcontinental and 
strategic affairs generally, and their subsequent actions were congruent with 
it. And because the crisis was internal, there was, in the administration's 
view, no reason for outside interference, whether Soviet, Chinese, Indian, 
or American. Consequently, the army's bloody suppression of the Awami 
League and its occupation of East Pakistan brought no reprimand, not even 
any criticism, from the American: government. The American press and 
public opinion were, however, quick to condemn the Pakistani action as 
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well as the stance of the Nixon administration. 

Many officials of the State Department were also shocked by the ferocity 
of the army's action, and were sympathetic to the Bengalis. They were also 
influenced by public criticism of the administration's policy, and to them 
the silence in the white House amounted to moral insensitivity. 
Washington should at the minimum dissociate itself from the Pakistani 
regime, they believed, and put pressure on Yahya to cease the repression in 
the East. The State Department's handling of the crisis in March and April 
reflected these attitudes.2 Nixon and Kissinger saw State Department's 
efforts to change American policy during the crisis as evidence of that 
"traditional Indian bias" which, in their view, had too long shaped 
American policy toward the subcontinent. They also felt that the State 
Departments attitude would jeopardize their secret China initiative 
through Pakistan. In order to silence the opposition, a number of diplomats 
were transferred from South Asia, while others were made aware of the 
president's displeasure toward them.2 

With their critics in the State Department thus silenced, Nixon and his 
national security adviser Kissinger assumed full control of American 
policymaking toward South Asia by the end of April. They worked mostly 
in secret and almost exclusively through the National Security Council and 
its agencies, especially the Washington Special Action Group, chaired by 
Kissinger. In doing so, they ignored the now open opposition to their 
policies in Congress, the media, and public opinion generally, and the less 
open, but nearly unanimous, opposition of the State Department 
bureaucracy as well. "On no issue--except perhaps Cambodia," Kissinger 
later reported, “was the split between the white House and the departments 
so profound as on the Indo-Pak crisis in the summer of 1971.24 

Nixon and Kissinger also faced problems from the Congress. The 
Congressional criticism of the American handling of the crisis was 
bipartisan in nature. In a resolution introduced on April 15 by Senators 
Walter F. Mondale, Democrat from Minnesota, And Clifford P. Case, a New 
Jersey Republican, the Senate called for suspension of “all American 
military assistance” and cancellation of “all licenses for military sales to 
Pakistan until the conflict in East Pakistan is resolved." A number of 
Congressmen pressed the white House to-clarify American policy and to 
condemn the action of the Pakistani army. In a letter to the secretary of 
State, Democratic Senators Mondale and Edmund S. Muskie of Maine 
joined . Republicans Edward W. Brooke of Massachusetts and Mark. O. 
` Hatfield of Oregon in voicng their concern about the "recent bloodshed in 
East Pakistan" and criticizing the administration for in effect condoning the 
military action by its "official silence."26 All such criticisms ~- reiterated the 
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fact that Amn arms were being used by the Pakistanis against the 
civilian population of East Pakistan. 

The White House responded to its critics by defending its, policies: the 
military equipment provided to the Government of Pakistan was in accord 
with the agreement in 1959; that equipment was intended for defense 
against threats from the Soviets and Chiness; and for the latter reason it had 
been delivered to army units in West Pakistan only. But, the administration 
insisted, it could do nothing to stop the government of Pakistan from 
transferring the equipment from one of its provinces to another, and to try 
to do:so would be intrusion into that government's internal affairs. As to 
the Senate resolution urging a halt to all military sales to Pakistan, the 
administration insisted that such sales as were planned were necessary to 
"maintain a constructive bilateral political dialogue and to help ensure that 
Pakistan is not compelled to rely increasingly: on other sources of supply. 
However, to placate its critics, the administration assured congress that no 
arms had been sent to Pakistan since the outbreak of the aul war and none 
would be sent while the crisis there mounted.?7 

At the end of April, the administration tried to convince Congress that 
the crisis was over. David Abshire, Assistant Secretary of. State for 
Congressional Affairs, told Congress at that time that conflict in East 
Pakistan had subsided as the government had succeeded in extending its 
control over the chief population centers and much of.the countryside 
there. "The present position of the government of Pakistan," Abshire stated, 
"is that the armed conflict in East Pakistan has actually ended and that 
economic rehabilitation and political accommodation are to be undertaken. 
"He also ‘confirmed. Yahya's intention to turn over control of his 
government to the recently elected National Assembly as soon as possible. 
The stern measures advocated by administration critics would be 
conterproductive in the improving situation, Abshire concluded. Despite 
such assurances, however, the administration’ continued to reduce the 
number of American civilians in East Pakistan, but insisted this was a 
"normal thinning out" instead of an "evacuation."28 

.Nor would the administration cut off economic aid to Pakistan or try to 
use aid to influence domestic plicies in that country. "We have to be careful 
to avoid interfering in the domestic concerns of others just as we would not 
want them to: interfere in ours," an administration spokesman told 
Congress blandly. Any attempt to use aid to gain leverage in Pakistan's 
domestic affairs, he said, would put at risk the present relationships between 
the- two governments, which includes Pakistan's support for America's 
Cold War policies. Should a break occur, the current efforts to get Yahya to ` 
normalize the situation in East Pakistan would come to naught29 . 
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Concern on the latter point grew out of White House fear that the civil 
strife in East Pakistan could develop into an international crisis that 
threatened regional stability and America's national interests in the 
subcontinent. Yet because of Yahya's role in the China opening, the 
Pakistani leader was more or less immune from public criticism or private 
pressure by the administration. Washington adopted a two-fold strategy to 
deal with this growing dilemma. While privately urging Yahya's 
government to defuse the tension, outwardly Washington stressed its own 
humanitarian aid program, which now assumed sizable proportions. The 
hope was to use aid restore normalcy in East Pakistan and thereby defuse the 
threatening international crisis and deflect the criticism of its policies in the 
media and Congress. 

The administration understood quite early that West Pakistan's control 
over the eastern province could not be maintained indefinitely, and that as 
time passed Congress and public opinion would restrict the scope of 
American support for Yahya's government. Thus, Washington. pressed 
Islamabad to permit international relief agencies to undertake a major effort 
to relieve the suffering in East Pakistan. This effort succeeded and on May 3 
Yahya announced he would welcome a UN relief program in East 
Pakistan? This gesture was due in part to Pakistan's dependence on 
American military and economic aid and to Yahya's unwillingness to go too 
far in offending Washington. But more importantly, the situation in East 
Pakistan had changed. By the beginning of May, the army had completed its 
operation and consolidatted its position in the East, and there was much less 
to fear from outside relief agencies. In addition, the presence.of UN agencies 
and officials might discourage Indian meddling in East Pakistan, and the 
relief programs themselves might help the regime regain the confidence of 
the Bengali people. 

This reference to Indian "meddling" reflects a growing concern in both 
Islamabad and Washington. As soon as the army launched its operations 
against them, masses of Bengali refugees fled into India. The sheer size of 
the refugee influx forced India to act, for the government found itself facing 
an enormous burden which it had no means of controlling. The 
international ramifications of the problem thus became. immediately 
apparent. The Indian government importuned the United States to pressure 
Pakistan to do whatever was necessary to halt the flow of refugees, and its 
importunings were reinforced by the Indian belief that Pakistan was 
dependent on the United States for arms and other forms of aid and thus 
subject to pressure from washington. This belief encouraged the view. in 
India that it was washington's ultimate responsibility to prevent "genocide" 
in East Pakistan. Washington's policy of inaction was thus not only 
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disappointing to Indian leaders but suspect as well. . 

Mrs. Gandhi thus acted to enable her government to influence the 
events. She had Parliament pass a resolution expressing sympathy and 
support for the people of East Pakistan, a sentiment that guided Indian 
policy for the duration of the crisis. She also permitted establishment of a 
Bangladesh government-in-exile in India as well as camps for training East 
Pakistani guerrillas. Her government then began to insist that the situation 
in East Pakistan was no longer an internal affair of the Islamabad regime 
because the refugee problem had become a pressing concern for India. Since 
Pakistan had created the problem, Mrs. Gandhi insisted, that nation must 
resolve it, which meant acting at once to insure the safe return of all 
refugees to their homeland. She also specifically demanded "credible 
guarantees for the safe return of all refugees" when they returned to East 
Pakistan. This meant among other things that the demands of the Awami 
League and the results of the National Assembly elections would have to be 
honored.3! 

To support this demand, India turned to the international community. 
While the soviet response was encouraging, that of Washington was 
negative. The white House misunderstood the dynamics behind the Indian 
demand, and saw in it an attempt to fish in troubled waters. Nixon and 
Kissinger believed that a sympathetic response to the Indian initiative 
would enhance not alleviate tensions in South Asia; it might also, 
jeopardize the efforts then underway to secure Soviet and Chiness 
acquiescence in plans to achieve a "decent interval" between American 
withdrawal from South Vietnam and occupation of that country by North 
vietnam. Mrs. Gandhi's demands concerning the Bengali dissidents 
threatened that objective, or so the white House believed, and as a 
consequence Indo-American relations deteriorated. 

The White House also realized that continued repression in East 
Pakistan precluded all chances of peace, and would in fact encourage active 
intervention by India, which was already providing the Bangladesh 
government-in exile with moral and material support. The danger of 
another Indo-Pakistani war was clear and present, and apparent to 
everyone; and coming just as Kissinger was completing preparations for his 
secret trip to Beijing via Islamabad, the prospects of such a was were doubly 
unwelcome in Washington. 

The administration's fears increased when, on May 18, Mrs. Gandhi 
publicly warned Pakistan that her government was "fully prepared to fight if 
the situation is forced on [Indial" At the same time, Indian diplomats 
alerted Britain and France that India "may be forced to act in its national 
interest" in view of the flood of refugees, by then estimated to number three 
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million. White House concerns increased: when intelligence reports from 
the subcontinent confirmed that since the end of April India had been 
permitting armed guerrilla groups to go into East Pakistan and return to 
sanctuary in India. These reports convinced Nixon and Kissinger that Mrs. 
Gandhi did not seek a peaceful solution to the crisis, but hoped to use the 
crisis to dismember Pakistan? 

This assessment of the situation was incomplete as well as shortsighted. 
Neglecting the moral dimensions of the crisis in the interest of larger geo- 
political concerns, white House analysts also ingnored the regional aspects 
of the situation, specifically the problems created for India by the repressive 
acts of the Pakistani government. It was not that the White House 
supported Yahya Khan's government out of sympathy for its military 
acftions in East Paksitan but that Yahya's assistance was just then needed to 
help.Nixon and Kissinger accomplish something they thought was in the 
nation's best interest. This blinded them to the "lesser" aspects of the crisis. 

To allay the threat of war, the administration worked to enlarge the 
United Nation's presence in East Pakistan. This, it was hoped, would 
appease domestic critics while also encouraging both India and Pakistan to 
refrain from initiating hostilities lest the one that did: so jeopardize its 
position in world opinion. It might likewise allow the Pakistan government 
time to consolidate its position in the East without Indian interference. The 
increasing White House pressure on Yahya Khan had some effect. By late 
spring, Yahya recognized that a completely military solution to the crisis 
was no longer possible. International opinion had turned against his 
. government, and continued repression in the East embarrassed the United 
States, Yahya's chief military, diplomatic and economic benefactor. Yahya 
recognized Nixaon's sympathy for Pakistan, and he also understood the 
constraints placed on Nixon's actions by public opinion. He therefore 
sought to appease American opinion and in this way enable the White 
House to more openly support him and his government. In a press 
conference in Karachi, in May, he announced his intention to turn over 
opowr to thé National Assembly elected in December. He also welcomed 
assistance through the United Nations in solving the problem in the East, 
and offered amnesty to all refugees who would return to their homeland. 
He did not, however, offer to accept the Awami League program or even to 
recognize that program as a basis for compromise.4 

The pressure now being exerted by the United States did esi a 
change in Washington's initial plicy of non-interference in Pakistan's 
internal affairs. Because the White House believed so strongly that war 
would destabilize the region to India's gain, and perhaps even trigger Soviet 
and Chinese intervention, it felt obliged to drop the earlier policy. Joseph 
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Sisco cogently summarized the administration policy after the change. Sisco 
told a press conference in June, that the United States supported 
international efforts to provide "humanitarian relief assistance to the 
people of Pakistan" and "to refugees in India, "He also said that in view of 
the imminent danger of war, the United States had "counseled restraint on 
both sides." In addition, Sisco announced, Washington believed that 
"political accommodation in East Pakistan [was] important both to stem the 
flow of refugees and fto create conditions in East Pakistan conducive to their 
return."35 

While. the military regime was now talking of compromise and 
reconciliation under: American pressure; India soon concluded that the 
whole thing was little more than an attempt to deny India and the awami 
League any voice in the settlement of the crisis. Indian leaders insisted that 
the crisis there was international and involved India and Bangladesh as 
well as Pakistan, and that no solution would be binding that did not have 
the support of the East Pakistani majority elected to the National Assembly 
in December This insistence grew as it became clear that even after Yahya 
announced his amnesty: programme few TEE volunteered to return to 
East Pakistan. 

. In the summer of 1971, the American press reported that arms shipment 
to.Pakistan was continuing despite a formal embargo on such shipments 
announced by the State Department earlier. This leakage led to bitter 
criticism of American policy both in Congress and outside. Kissinger later 
defended these and similar shipments by saying that, "All the equipment 
had been purchased under licenses issued before the ban and was thus 
legally out of control . . . We could convince no one that we simply had no 
mechanism. to track down the licenses already issued, nor that the amount 
of 'seepage' was minuscule and could affect the. military balance ncither on 
the subcontinent nor in Bengal." 

Kissinger has argued that the credibility ; gap created by news of the arms 
shipments was due to the State Department's "precipitate action" in 
banning the shipments without consulting the white House, and that the 
administration had no intention of shipping arms to: Pakistan once the 
embargo was imposed. His arguments, however, are contradicted by records 
from the period. The total amount of weapons shipped to Pakistan: was 
substantial and the shipments continued after the ostensible embargo. A 
General Accounting Office report released.on February 4, 1972, revealed that 
«$ 3.8 million worth of munitions List articles had been exported under valid 
licenses. In addition, as the Senate Subcommittee on Refugees learned later: 
"Department of Defense agencies, despite departmental directives issued in 
April, continued to release from their stock spare parts for lethal end items 
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... "the U.S. Airforce delivered to Pakistan about $563,000 worth of spare 
parts betwee March 25 and mid-July 1971 on priority basis using the Military 
Airlift Command." Furthermore, in late August administration officials 
discovered that the Defense Department had signed contracts with Pakistan 
for military supplies worth $10.6 million after the arms embargo had been 
imposed. The State Department did not revoke outstanding licenses, for 
goods worth $3.6 million, until November 8.38 

There were several reasons for the continuing arms sales. At one level, 
there was a disagreement between the State Department and the Defense 
Department concerning spare parts. When State Department officials spoke 
of an arms embargo, they had in mind a complete embargo, including spare 
parts. The Defense Department, however, felt that countries, especially 
friendly ones like Pakistan, which purchased American weapons had a right 
to expect to be able to get spare parts for the life time of the weapons. At 
Defense, then, an embargo did not include spare parts unless that was 
specified, and thus the shipments to Pakistan were in that Department's 
view legitimate. 

But there were more fundamental factors behind the continuing 
shipments which, as already noted, were not ended until November, 1971, 
Even then, Henry Kissinger questioned wisdom of the decision in WSAG 
meetings, clearly indicating that supplying limited amount of arms to 
Pakistan had been the United States' policy all along. The administration 
rationalized the policy of not revoking licenses that had already been issued 
by suggesting that "this would be a political sanction, and that it would not 
be in keeping with [the United States] efforts to maintain a_ political 
relationship with the government of Pakistan, looking toward the 
achievement of certain foreign policy objectives of the United States." The 
real reason for the continued arms shipment, then, was that the White 
House thought the shipments would enable the administration to maintain 
leverage over Pakistan. 

Several things are clear. First, despite the formal embargo, the White 
House was aware of the continued shipments. Second, the White House 
misled Congress, the public, and the Indian government regarding the 
actualities as well as intentions of its arms policies. Third, the continued 
supply of arms demonstrated White House acquiescence in if not support 
for the policies of the military regime. This last factor does much to explain 
why Islamabad felt little pressure to negotiate a genuine political settlement 
of the crisis. 

Indian reaction to news of the arms shipment was bitter, particularly 
because the news came after Kissinger's personal assurances on this subject 
to Foreign Minister Swaran Singh.9 The Indians had expected the flow of 
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arms to Pakistan under the "one time exception" to be stopped once the 
United States became aware of the real nature of the Pakistani military 
activities in the East, which had been accomplished with American 
weapons. The revelations about the continued flow of weapons thus further 
poisoned Indo-American relations. New Delhi now had evidence that the 
Nixon administration would not pressure Pakistan regardless of the impact 
of Pakistani actions on India. It was at this point that India began seriously 
contemplating the creation of an independent state in East Pakistan, a goal 
that explicitly required expulsion of the Pakistani army from the east and 
thus made war at some level a certainty. 

On July 16, in a dramatic speech on national television, Nixon 
announced the results of Kissinger's secret trip to China and his acceptance 
of the invitation of Premier Zhou En lai "to visit Peking at an appropriate 
date41 After the announcement, the world learned for the first time of 
Yahya Khan's "courier role" in the several months of secret diplomacy that 
preceded Kissinger's visit to Beijing. The new relationship between the 
United States and China had an impact on American diplomacy in many 
areas, but no where was that impact greater than on the subcontinent and 
nowhere was it more negative than in India. Kissinger's China visit and 
Pakistan's courier role came as total surprises to the Indian government, 
and accelerated the deterioration of Indo-American relations. As Kissinger 
observes: " . . . by July 20, [India] started to invoke fictitious Sino-American 
designs on the subcontinent as a pretext for its own arrangements with the 
Soviet Union.£ 

Fears of such designs were voiced repeatedly in the Indian Parliament 
and press. The fears rested on suspicion that the Chinese and American 
governments would act together in the interest of Pakistan and to the 
detriment of India. This fears were fed by resentment that Kissinger's brief 
and unproductive visit to New Delhi in early July on his way to Pakistan 
and China had simply been a part of the "cover" for his trip to Beijing. In 
short, may Indians felt New Delhi had been used to further a secret 
demarche that would create problems for India. The thaw in Sino-American 
relations was thus seen in New Delhi as the first step in the creation of a 
Sino-American-Pakistan alliance against India. 

In Islamabad the immediate result of the dramatic developments in 
Sino-American relations was quite different. There, it gave a temporary 
respite to the government's difficulties in East Pakistan and thus 
strengthened morale, for it also raised prospects of cooperation between 
Pakistan's two principal friends. The military leaders saw in this 
cooperation a decisive deterrent to Indian military adventures in East 
Pakistan. Yahya began making public statements "threatening a general 
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war" against India, and making clear that in such a conflict Pakistan 
expected support from China. As if to confirm these statements, China in 
late July sent India two notes cautioning New Delhi aganist meddling in 
Pakistan's internal affairs; and Kissinger, on returning to Washington after 
his China visit told L.K. Jha, the Indian ambassador, that in the event of an 
Indo-Pakistan war, China might intervene in Pakistan's favor. And in that 
case, he warned, India should not look to the United States for support. To 
Indian leaders the situation seemed ominous.indeed. 

Indian leaders regarded Yahya Khan's war threats and the simultaneous 
mobilization of his army along the West-Pakistan-Indian border as a fallout 
from the Sino-American rapprochement. Emboldened by the new 
agreement between his allies and the support of those allies for his stance in 
subcontinental affairs, Yahya would, the Indians believed, continue his 
occupation of East Pakistan indefinitely. This meant a prolonged guerrilla 
war, which would likely wear down and perhaps eventually split and 
destroy the effectiveness of the already fractious Awami leadership. If India 
did nothing about this, they reasoned, time would undermine the already 
precarious Indian position and insure Yahya's success. 

The Indians decided therefore to act. The Indian government now began 
exercising more direct supervision over the guerrilla forces and of the 
Bangladesh government-in-exile. In addition, the Indian. army enlarged its 
guerrilla training program, and increased its participation in cross-border 
raids. The purpose of these measures were to improve security in exposed 
border areas, ensure unity of the Bangladesh government and Indian 
influence on its leadership, and increase pressure on Pakistan to settle the 
crisis on terms acceptable to India. 

The Indians also finalized the details of a new mutual security treaty 
with the Soviet Union and invited Soviet Foreign Minister Andre 
Gromyko to New Delhi to sign it) As these things unfolded, the 
government faced pressure from within India to act on the refugee problem, 
which, it was becoming increasingly clear, could only be solved by creating 
an independent Bangladesh through military action and then returning the 
refugees to their homes. Yahya made it clear that any action in this direction 
would set off a general war in which, he tried to convince the Indians, 
China would intervene. This threat was clear enough, but less certain in 
New Delhi was how Washington would act if war, with or without China, 
came. In two previous wars, one with China and the other with Pakistan, in 
the 1960s, India had enjoyed American support as a bulwark against China 
in the first one and American neutrality in the second one, when Pakistan 
received support from China. Now New Delhi could count on neither 
neutrality nor support from Washington, and this prompted Mrs. Gandhi 
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to turn to the Soviets. As she herself has suggested, the Indo-Soviet treaty, 
when it came, served as "a moral booster at a time when [India was] very 
much in need of it."48 i mE 

The treaty had real meaning for the Indian government. It was one way 
of responding. to Henry Kissingers warning that the Chinese might 
intervene in an Indo-Pakistan war and a clear signal to China that such 
intervention might be costly. It was also a signal to. Islamabad that enticing 
the Chinese’ into. the. subcontinent might provoke a Soviet response; the 
sheer uncertainty of this threat might have a deterrent effect. Furthermore, 
the increase in Soviet armis that followed the treaty strengthened India's 
military not long after Henry Kissinger had made it clear to the Indian 
leaders that they would receive no support from Washington if their 
actions resulted in war and provoked Chinese intervention. The Indo- 
Soviet treaty also provided a diplomatic and legal cover for Soviet arms 
supplies to India in case an Indo- Pakistan war became an object of concern 
in the United Nations. 

For the Soviet Union, the treaty also served useful purposes. It climaxed 
a successful diplomatic initiative in the aftermath of the Sino-American 
rapprochement. It also furthered a larger strategic objective, to isolate China 
from the rest of Asia and compromise its stance as leader of the Third 
World. This, Moscow hoped, would ease Indian anxieties over the crisis, 
enhance Soviet influence in New Delhi, and through stepped up supplies of 
military equipment improve India’s sense of security. 

In public the Nixon administration's reaction to. the Indo-Soviet treaty 
was low-key, but privately its spokesmen denounced the treaty as adding to 
the dangers in the subcontinent and complicating American efforts to 
reduce those dangers. these views persisted despite assurance from India | 
and the Soviet Union that their intentions -in signing the treaty were 
peaceful. On August 11, L.K Jha, the Indian ambassador, assured Secretary of 
State William. Rogers that India's friendship with the Soviet Union implied 
no , hostility to the United States and its allies. Similarly, the Soviet 
ambassador in Washington, Anatoly Dobrynin, told Kissinger that while 
"Moscow supported India's political goals," it "was strongly discouraging 
military adventures" by the Indian government. The Soviet Union, he 
insisted, was everywhere urging a peaceful solution to the crisis in East 
Pakistan.*9 

The White House viewed these assurances as evasive if not dishonest. 
"For all practical purposes,” Kissinger later wrote, the treaty "gave India a 
Soviet guarantee against Chinese intervention if India went to war with 
Pakistan. By this action the Soviet Union deliberately opened the door to 
war in East Pakistan." "The principle deterrent to a military conflict," he 
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also wrote, had been "the fear of India's military planners that a war of 
which the Soviets disapproved might dry up the Soviet supply line and 
encourage the Chinese to intervene. The treaty eliminated these fears and 
thereby objectively increased the danger of war."50 

Kissinger also believed that the treaty grew out of a Soviet desire to 
humiliate China. "To demonstrate Chinese impotence and to humiliate a 
friend of both China and the United States proved too tempting, "he wrote 
of Soviet intentions in signing the treaty. "If China did nothing [in response 
to an Indo- Pakistani war], it would be revealed as an impotent nation; if 
Chnia raised the ante, it risked Soviet reprisals."51 These views were at least 
partially influenced by the conclusion of American naval analysts that the 
Indo-Soviet treaty contained "a secret protocol giving the Soviet navy base 
rights at Visakhapattam". and thereby making India "a Soviet client."52 
Accepting this evaluation, Kissinger could only conclude that "with the 
treaty, Moscow threw a lighted match into a powder keg."53 

That conclusion is open to criticism. It is true the treaty gave India at 
least limited Soviet guarantee against China in a war with Pakistan, but the 
limitations "were anything but specific and in any case protection from 
China was not India's main concern in signing the treaty. As Indian 
strategists well knew, India could open warfare in the winter when the 
Himalayàn passage was snow-bound, and thereby neutralize the Chinese 
military threat. In any case, it was not China that India feared but the 
possibility of Sino-American-Pakistani cooperation in the event of war. 
Kissingers argument that the treaty increased the likelihood of war is thus 
simplistic. Soviet diplomatic moves after the treaty was signed were 
invariably aimed at restraining India and urging Pakistan to make a 
peaceful settlement with the Bengalis. 

The White House believed that the treaty made war not only inevitable 
but imminent. With Soviet backing, Nixon and Kissinger concluded India 
would immediately attack both East and West Pakistan with the objective of 
dismembering the nation, and even occupying territories in West Pakistan. 
These conclusions, however, seemed premature. The Indians were engaged 
in contingency planning at this time and Mrs. Gandhi was under political 
pressure to act more decisively, but there is no firm evidence that by mid- 
summer her government had made a decision to go to war. In fact CIA 
director William Helms and Assistant Secretary of State Joseph Sisco offered 
assessments along just those lines at the two SRG meetings in July.54 
Further, CIA told Nixon in August that a source within Mrs. Gandhi's 
cabinet believed that the Soviets had signed the treaty with India to forestall 
India's recognition of Bangladesh and thus head off an act would have 
made war inevitable. 
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The White House rejected these assessments, and Kissinger specially 
continued to explain the treaty within the framework of his geo-political 
concerns. The treaty, he continued to insist, was not a reaction to Sino- 
American rapprochement but an Indo-Soviet devise to "punish Pakistan for 
having served as an intermediary" in arranging that rapprochement.5¢ This 
seems. a clear misreading. of the evidence. The treaty did come in the 
aftermath of Kissinger-Zhou talks, but there is no evidence in the Soviet 
press or elsewhere that the Soviets supported the breakup of Pakistan until 
that breakup was imminent and more or less inevitable. It is thus hard to 
accept Kissinger's assertions that the Soviet Union was encouraging India to 
attack Pakistan and that the crisis in the subcontinent was a result of Soviet- 
Indian machinations. It is more plausible to say that the Soviet Union sat on 
the fence as long as the outcome of events was uncertain, and endorsed the 
Indians' actions only when their victory seemed assured. 

The Indo-Soviet treaty thus had a major impact on Nixon's South Asian 
policy. Until the treaty was signed, the administration had treated the 
Pakistani civil war as an internal matter of Pàkistan in which American 
involvement was limited to privately urging political reforms. The White 
House had so far believed that Yahya Khan would be able to normalize the 
situation in East Pakistan through U.N. relief efforts and his own political 
concessions to Bengalis outside the Awami League, and that such steps 
would preclude Indian intervention. The Indo-Soviet treaty upset al] 
calculations by opening up the possibility of such intervention. 

Nixon and Kissinger therefore felt it imperative to achieve some form 
of settlement in East Pakistan as quickly as possible. In August, the 
administration for the first time began to consider the possibility for having 
to bring the Awami League, now -officially outlawed, into negotiations for 
settlement. For the first time too, the White House began to ask whether a 
peaceful solution was possible without agreement between the Pakistani 
army and the Awami League. Therefore, in a major reversal of policy, the 
administration began encouraging talks between the military government 
and the exiled leaders of the League, and urging the government to release 
sheikh Mujib.? . 

: Thus, Nixon abandoned his previous policy of noninterference in 
Pakistan's internal affairs. The change is best explained not by a sudden 
concern for the refugees or for the burden the refugees placed on India, but 
by Nixon's fear that the Indo-Soviet treaty had magnified the chances of a 
war that Pakistan would likely to lose and India likely to win as a result of 
which the United States would sustain a mortifying strategic defeat. India as 
a Soviet "client state" would fight a "proxy war" in Moscow's favor and the 
outcome would compromise Nixon's upcoming visits to Moscow and 
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Beijing and kill detente with the one and rapprochement with the other. 

Nixon and Kissinger were aware that Yahya and his supporters would 
resist their initiatives, and that direct contact between the government and 
the outlawed Awami League was impossible. They therefore offered to 
mediate between the two parties. Their plan was to bypass the Indian 
government entirely, and establish direct contact between Islamabad and the 
Bangladesh goverriment-in-exile. this, they thought would bypass any 
objections India might have to the contact, and produce the quickest 
possible results. 

The records of the resulting contacts are still classified and the full story 
of what was involved cannot yet be told. According to the Carnegie Papers, 
sources with detailed knowledge of what happened confirm that a number 
of secret contacts took place in Calcutta and elsewhere between American 
and Bdengali representatives beginning in mid-1971. All of the contacts, 
these records say, were with Knondakar Mushtaque Ahmed, foreign 
minister of the government-in-exile, and his political advisors, while the 
American representatives received instructions directly from Kissinger. It is 
apparent that these contacts did not succeed to bring about any fruitful 
result. Mushtaque only represented as small faction of the government and 
most of the Awami League leaders were not prepared to accept anything 
short of independence. Furthermore, by early October, the Indian 
government became aware of the contacts which made it difficult for the 
American government to continue negotiation any longer.58 


Revelation of secret contact between the Americans and the Bangladesh 
government-in-exile and the possibility that a minority within the Awami 
League might establish a rival provisional government created fears in 
Indian minds. Added to it were the problems of continued violence in East 
Pakistan and the pressing refugee problem. All these things encouraged 
Mrs. Gandhi to take decisive actions to relieve the situation. But before 
going to war, Mrs Gandhi needed assurances of Kremlin support for what 
she was about to do. She therefore paid a visit to Moscow, where .she 
received such assurances. After the Indian Prime Minister's visit, the Soviet 
media came out openly attacking Pakistan and condemned the military 
regime for denying the Bengali people the right of self-determination.59 
While the Soviets supported India, the Chinese came out in support of the 
Pakistani standpoint9 The war of words between the Chinese and the 
Soviets increased as India and Pakistan moved toward a confrontation. 

By November, the realignment among the superpowers set off by the 
dual forces of the Pakistani civil war and Nixon's opening to China was 
completed, and all of the nations concerned about the crisis in South Asia 
had assumed the basic positions and relationship to each other they would 
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retain until the war commenced. The realignment and the respective 
guarantees Pakistan and India had received from their allies had clearly 
culminated to India's advantage. The chaotic conditions in East Pakistan 
and the mounting refugee problem both now also worked in India's favor, 
for everyone now recognized that something decisive would have to be 
done soon, about both, and India was the only nation prepared to act 
decisively. The Nixon administration, which wanted desperately to prevent 
the outbreak of war, now had little time as well as little room in which to 
maneuver. 

The Nixon administration had by this time concluded that autonomy 
for the Bengalis was the minimum price Yahya would have to pay for peace. 
To that end, they now pressed Yahya khan to negotiate an autonomy 
agreement with the representatives from East Pakistan elected to the 
National Assembly back in December. They were less sure of how to solve 
the problems of refugees. One of the major obstacles, in Nixon and 
Kissingers view, was India's unwillingness to encourage the refugees to 
return to their homes and its refusal also to permit UN personnel into the 
refugee camps in India or to inform the refugees of Yahya Khan's amnesty 
program. Equally troublesome in their view was India's refusal to 
acknowledge its control of the guerrillas or guarantee the safety of relief 
supplies. To the White House, these things were more clear evidence of 
Indian unwillingness to work for a peaceful solution of the crisis. 

White House thinking on these matters took cognizance of only part of 
what was going on. Kissinger failed to appreciate the fears the refugees had 
of the Pakistani army, at whose hands they had already suffered, or to 
understand that this was the real reason they refused to return to their 
homes after the amnesty was declared. It is true that the Indian government 
utilized the refugee problem to embarrass Pakistan and to its own 
advantage, but there is no evidence that it discouraged any refugee from 
returning home. It is also true that India trained and equipped the 
guerrillas, but this too was at least partly from necessity. By the Fall of 1971, 
nationalist euphoria among the Bengali resistance forces was so intense that 
any attempt to restrian them would have created a situation detrimental to 
Indian interest. 

After Mrs. Gandhi's visit to Moscow, the White House became more 
concerned about Soviet support for India. In October-November, 
administration officials repeatedly met with Soviet counterparts and 
pressed on them the idea that discouraging Indian provocations would 
serve the mutual interest of the United States and the Soviet Union. They 
also urged the Soviet Union to allow Yahya Khan sufficient time to settle 
the crisis peacefully and sought Soviet help in discouraging the infiltration 
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of guerrillas into East Pakistan from India. At the same time, Washington 
increased it's pressure on Islamabad. Yahya Khan accepted an American 
proposal for troop withdrawal from the borders, and announced a timetable 
for a political solution to the crisis. He would, he pledged, convene the 
National Assembly elected back in December before the end of the year and 
turn over power to a civilian government that Assembly established. He 
also promised to commute Sheikh Mujib's death sentence and leave the 
Sheikh's fate to the promised new civilian government. The White House 
welcomed these moves as major steps toward resolving the crisis.5! 
When Mrs. Gandhi visited Washington in early November, Nixon 
stressed to her the progres already accomplished through negotiations, and 
warned the Indian Prime Minister that aggressive designs on India's part 
would lead to the most "severe censure and redress" from the Americans. 
Nixon also related the situation in South Asia to that in the Middle East and 
to his geo-political concerns in both areas. "Just as American and Soviet 
interests. were involved [in the Middle East]" he told Mrs. Gandhi, "so 
Chinese, Soviet, and Amcrican interests were at stake in South Asia . . . It 
would be impossible to calculate precisely the stakes which other great 
powers might take if India were to initiate hostilities.'3 Clearly Nixon was 
warning Mrs. Gandhi of the possibility of es intervention if she went 
to war against Pakistan. 

At this time, the basic differences between India and the United States 
began to focus on the matter of timing. The United States wanted a longer 
time-table for Yahya Khan to restore civilian rule to East Pakistan than Mrs. 
Gandhi felt she could tolerate. Mrs. Gandhi had also apparently concluded 
by this time that Yahya would never take the actions she was demanding of 
him, however much time he had; and Yahya's record of forestalling every 
effort to wring substantive concessions from him suggests that she was 
correct. Inspite of Yahya's statement that Mujib would be released if the 
people desired it, Islamabad made no move in that direction. But given the 
determination of the guerilla forces by October and November, even 
Mujib's release would have meant little unless it were followed by East 
Pakistani independence. By November large areas of East Pakistan had been 
liberated by the guerrillas and with morale very low among Yahya's soldiers 
there, a guerrilla victory there was now a strong possibility. 

‘As the American diplomatic effort unfolded, the situation in the border 
deteriorated further. In late November, Indian forces on the eastern border 
responded to the shelling of Indian territory by Yahya's forces by making 
large-scale incursion into East Pakistan and remaining there, India also 
authorized its commanders on the eastern border to cross the border at will 
to repulse Pakistan attacks. Responding to the situatioh, the Nixon 
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administration stepped up its by now almost frantic search for a policy that 
would prevent a war. A series of requests were passed on to Moscow and 
New Delhi to defuse the crisis at once. However, because no solution to 
the problem was possible without major reversals of policy which Kissinger 
and Nixon were unwilling to press on Yahya, nothing came of the effort. As 
a desperate measure, on December 2, the Nixon administration announced 
the cancellation of "all outstanding export licenses" for shipment of arms 
and ammunition to India."67 

The actual amount of arms affected by the ban was in fact small, but the 
political impact of the ban was considerable. The ban seemed not so much 
an attempt to influence India for under the circumstances the United States 
obviously had very little leverage on that country, but an expression of 
administration's disapproval of India's actions. New Delhi was therefore 
bitter over the ban, feeling that a policy which acted publicly against India 
but refrained from even criticizing Yahya's regime was not only unnatural 
but counter-productive. Mrs. Gandhi replied to the ban with a declaration 
that only the elected representatives of the people of Bangladsh could 
decide the future of that country, and in her view they would settle for 
nothing less than "liberation."6 

From the last week of November to the middle of December, a series of 
meetings of the WSAG took place at the White House. In these meetings, 
Kissinger insisted on providing moral, diplomatic and military support to 
Pakistan as much as possible, while the State Department officials fought a 
rearguard action to prevent the implementation of such wishes. When 
Yahya Khan requested for American military assistance under the 1959 
bilateral agreement, the State Department and the White House offered 
different assessments of what these obligations entailed in the Indo-Pak 
crisis. The State Department officials believed that the 1959 agreement 
required the United States to provide Pakistan assistance only in the event 
of communist aggression, and had no bearing on the present conflict. The 
Department also felt by the beginning of December that East Pakistan's 
independence was inevitable as well as desirable, that India had limited 
aims in East Pakistán, that the possibility of Soviet intervention there was 
remote and of Chinese intervention unlikely, and that for all these reasons 
a positive response to Yahya's request for military assistance was 
unnecessary and unwise.9 

Nixon and Kissinger, on the other hand, believed that even though the 
1959 agreement was specifically aimed at communist threats, verbal and 
written assurances to Pakistan by Presidents Keneddy and Johnson had 
included pledges of support against Indian aggressions. The events of early 
December had reinforced their conviction that India was trying to 
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dismember an American ally with Soviet assistance and if Washington 
failed to help Pakistan against what they regarded as a clear act of aggression, 
they were certain that China and the United States' allies would be made 
distrustful of American guarantees and Moscow would be encouraged to 
create similar disturbances elsewhere. In addition, they felt that the United 
States should do whatever it could to help Pakistan because India was acting 
militarily when a political solution to the problem was still possible and 
even likely.” 

Events in the subcontinent, however, overshadowed -> the 
administration's indecision. On December 3, Pakistan's airforce made 
strikes deep inside India and the war began. The rapid. recovery of the 
Indian forces in the West and-the simultaneous advances of those in the 
east alarmed the White House. On December 4, Joseph Sisco made the 
administration's view of the situation known when he briefed the press on 
"US criticism of Indian policy." At the press conference Sisco blamed India 
for the spread of hostility and insisted that the administration's so far had 
been: -even-handed regarding India and Pakistan. At the UN, Sisco 
announced, the. United States would press for a resolution urging 
immediate ceasefire.7! 

. On December 4, the United States introduced a resolution in the Sedni 
Council denouncing India's resort to arms and on the 6th American 
‘ambassabdor to the UN, George Bush, accused India of "clear cut 
aggression.72 The same day the White House announced the suspension of 
economic aid to India. the contradiction between the administration's stated 
policy and its obviously anti-India activities and inclinations aroused strong 
criticism." This criticism had some effect on the White House policy. A 
presidential election was scheduled for the following year and Nixon, who 
was-running for a second term, did not want to give his rivals an issue on 
which his was.the unpopular .side.74 Accordingly, he met with Democratic 
and Republican Congressional leaders and pledged that the United States. 
would maintain neutrality and would not become "pysically involved in 
any way" in the war75 On December 7, Kissinger himself gave a press 
conference to present the administration's case to the American people in 
the most favorable light possible.” 

. At about the same time, the CIA received a report, allegedly from inside 
Mrs. Gandhi's cabinet, indicating that India would continue the war until 
Kashmir, a part of which was still occupied by the Pakistani army, was 
liberated and the Pakistani army and airforce destroyed. The report also 
claimed that Mrs. Gandhi had told her colleagues that if the Chinese "rattled 
the .sword,” the Soviets would initiate a diversionary ‘action against China 
in Sinkiang77 This intelligence led Nixon and Kissinger to conclude that 
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unless they could prevent it West Pakistan would sustain a complete 
military defeat and that a Sino-Soviet war was not unlikely.78 

Kissinger and Nixon took this intelligence report at face value, and one 
may speculate that they did so because it gave them grounds for justifying 
policies they already wanted to pursue. The report was therefore never 
appraised by the canons of intelligence evaluation, and its reliability was 
never authoritatively assessed. According to Jha and other Indian officials, 
by late 1971 Mrs. Gandhi never discussed the most sensitive military 
matters in the full cabinet, reserving them instead for a small sub-cabinet of 
trusted advisors, among whom CIA infiltration was entirely unlikely. In his 
analysis of the intelligence report, Christopher Van Hollen of the State 
"Department has noted that "Nixon and Kissinger were virtually alone in 
the US government in interpreting the report as they did.'79 

Now convinced of the correctness of their policies, Nixon and Kissinger 
were more than ever impatient of the bureaucratic resistance they 
continued to encounter and of their inability to act decisively in a crisis they 
considered of supreme strategic importance. Their impatience was 
reinforced by the failure of the United Nations to condemn India and 
achieve a ceasefire in the subcontinent. It was out of a desperate search for 
viable policy options that the administration decided to send an aircraft task 
force to the Indian Ocean. The purpose in doing so was to aggravate Indian 
fears that Washington would supply not only weapons to Pakistán but also 
step up militarily to avoid the total defeat of its ally. In order to give more 
meaning to the threat, Moscow was informed that the war in the 
subcontinent had created obstacles to the improvement of American-Soviet 
relations, and warned that Washington would not tolerate a total defeat of 
Pakistan. 

At this point, the White House received information that defeat was at 
hand in East Pakistan : the commander of the East Pakistani forces there had 
responded to Indian demands that he surrender by offering to ceasefire at 
once. It was also at this time that Kissinger received word that Huang Hua, 
the Chinese ambassador to the United Nations, had an urgent message for 
Kissinger. Nixon and Kisinger assumed that only a matter of greatest 
urgency would induce the Chinese to depart from protocol, and because this 
development came so soon. after. Kissinger's assurances to Huang of 
American support in the event of Sino-Soviet clash over Chinese actions in 
behalf :of Pakistan, the White House assumed that Huang's message would 
announce that Beijing was prepared to intervene in the war$! This 
assumption was also based on several recent reports from the CIA and other 
sources regarding chinese intentions.82 

Despite the seeming :coherence of various sources of information and 
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their apparent validation of White House thinking, the State Department's 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research reached different conclusions. 
According to those conclusions, China seemed prepared to acquiesce in an 
Indian victory in the war and to do so without escalating its support for 
Pakistan. A more careful look at factors outside the realm of military 
intelligence might also have discouraged belief in the likeliness of Chinese 
intervention. In 1971, China had not yet recovered from the cultural 
Revolution and the PLA was deeply involved in party politics. Under such 
conditions, it is doubtful that the PLA could consent to involved itself in a 
war the outcome of which was problematical at best and of no primary 
importance to China. 

The desire of Chinese leaders to avoid war became in fact a virtual 
necessity following the failed coup attempt of Lin Biao, the designated 
successor to chairman Mao. The coup attempt had paralyzed the entire 
Chinese military administration, and before the military had recovered 
from the shock, the Indo-Pakistan war had come and gone. The harsh 
winter weather in the Himalayas also discouraged Chinese intervention. 
Furthermore, after the border clash in 1967 at Nathula pass in Sikkim, in 
which the Chinese army came out second best, Chinese leaders became less 
ready to take on the Indian army. Finally, Beijing was clearly worried of the 
nature and extent of Soviet retaliation should they enter the war and that 
too discouraged intervention. 

So also did the Chinese assessment of the assurances they had received 
of American suport if they entered the war. Chinese leaders were well aware 
that they United States was bogged down in Vietnam and that the Nixon 
administration could do little in the subcontinental crisis because of 
domestic criticism of its policies there and in Vietnam. Since that was the 
case, the consequences of intervention would be borne by the chinese alone. 
Because of these difficulties, Beijing at this point saw the United States as a 
useful ally in the United Nations and not much more. Moreover, the 
fledgling Sino-American relationship was still untested and inspite of 
America's promises to come to China's assistance if it entered the South 
Asian war, Beijing needed time to overcome the legacy of distrust 
engendered by more than twenty years of hostility between the two nations. 
Yet the Chinese wanted to do what they could to discourage the Indians and 
the Soviets. They saw. the dispatch of the American task force to the Indian 
Ocean as an attempt to boost the morale of the Pakistani leadership and 
bring psychological pressure on India. For the same reasons, China decided 
to move troops into tibet and spread disinformation about its intention to 
enter the war. Thus Chinese denunciations of India and the Soviet Union 
became unusually frequent and extremely harsh after Beijing learned of the 
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dispatch of the American task force.8 

Whatever the effects of these deceptions in New Delhi and Moscow, the 
White House was thoroughly deceived. Huang Hua's message, when it 
came, mentioned nothing about Chinese intervention, but simple expressed 
Chinese support for a US move in the United Nations for a political 
solution of the crisis through UN mediation. While the task force 
proceeded through the Strait of Malacca toward the Indian Ocean, India and 
the Soviet Union publicly warned against any outside interference in East 
Pakistan. At this time a Soviet task force also began to trail the American 
naval ships. The White House position was further undermined by a new 
round of Congressional and public criticism against interference in the 
South Asian war.9 Facing all these odds, on December 14, the White House 
announced that the United States would not intervene in the war and that 
US warships were available to evacuate Pakistani forces from the Fast in 
case a ceasefire was agreed upon.% 

With Indian guns closing in on Dhaka, the defeat of the Pakistani forces 
in the East now became a certainty. Kissinger and Nixon came to the 
conclusion that after the victory in the East, India would shift all its forces to 
the western front to annihilate the Pakistani army and annex territories in 
West Pakistan. On the same day, Kissinger told a background press briefing 
that unless Moscow restrained India in West Pakistan, Nixon might cancel 
his visit to Moscow for the 1972 summit.9 Kissinger later admitted that his 
threat to cancel the summit had not been cleared with Nixon, but he argued 
that the threat reflected the President's thinking, In any case, he believed, 
the ploy had been successful, for in the aftermath Soviet diplomats 
approached him several times asking for reassurances that the Moscow 
summit would be held according to schedule. According to Kissinger, by the 
following morning the White House had received reliable reports that the 
Soviets were indeed pressing New -Delhi to insure that no territorial 
changes would be made in the West.9 

Kissingers threat to cancel the summit created confusion in the 
administration, and provoked denials both in the State Department and the 
White House?! [n his memoirs, Nixon avoids any mention of this subject, 
and it is unlikely that he ever thought seriously of canceling the summit. 
Nixon wanted to help Pakistan, but once he realized the outcome of the war 
would be in India's favor, it would have been inconsistent with his strategic 
thinking to jeopardize his global objectives. The flap over cancelling the 
summit thus strongly suggests that Kissinger and Nixon had a difference of 
opinion on the subject. Both believed that the crisis in South Asia was a 
Soviet engineered efforts to destroy an American ally through a client state, 
but Nixon was not prepared to threaten the Moscow summit for that reason 
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alone. Kissinger has described Nixon's attitude clearly: "[Nixon] had his 
heart set on completing the journey that Eisenhower had planned in 1960 
but never accomplished. It meant a great deal to him to be the first american 
President in Moscow.9? There was another reason for White House 
disavowal of Kissinger's remarks on the summit. With India's victory now 
a certainty, Kissinger's comments fueled new criticism of the 
administration's South Asian policy, and one way to defuse that criticism 
was disavowing Kissinger's remarks. Since he rather than Kissinger was the 
target of criticism, Nixon felt it appropriate to let Kissinger take the heat. 

On December 16, the Pakistani army in East Pakistan surrendered 
unconditionally to the Indian forces and the next day India declared an 
unilateral ceasefire in the West. The war thus came to an end. Kissinger has 
claimed credit for bringing the war in the West to an end, arguing that 
White House pressure had caused the Soviet Union to get India to end the 
war there and withdraw its army before it had a chance to destroy West 
Pakistan. He has also claimed credit for avoiding a major confrontation 
with the Soviet Union but at the same time making Moscow understand 
that it could not further its global aims through the use of client states 
fighting proxy wars.% 

These claims merit comment. After December 1, when victory in East 
Pakistan was in sight, New Delhi repeatedly assured Washington that it had 
no intention of annexing any Pakistani territory. These assurances had not 
included Azad Kashmir, but that area had always been disputed. Kissinger's 
claim that India's occupation of Azad Kashmir would have led to the 
disintegration of Pakistan is also not correct. The Pakistanis were sensitive 
about the area, to be sure, but it was not an integral part of their national 
identity. Moreover, since East Pakistan's secession did not lead to centrifugal 
tendencies in the West, it is. highly unlikely that the loss of Azad Kashmir 
would have had a diferent consequence. — - 

Kissingers assertion of Indian motives seems equally suspect. His 
claims that after a ceasefire in East Pakistan, Washington would have only 
seventy-two hours to end the war before the Indian army destroyed West 
Pakistan is contradicted by general Westmoreland's estimate.that such a 
transfer of forces would at the minimum take a month.” And it is doubtful 
whether Mrs. Gandhi could have continued the war that long given India's 
economic condition. The claim that the administration successfully limited 
the amount of aid and other encouragement the Soviet. Union would 
otherwise have extended to India is also questionable. India was. the Soviet 
Union's principal ally in the non-Communist world, and apart from India's 
position in the.subcontinent and its proximity to the Soviet Union, Moscow 
had. every incentive to stand firm in its commitments. to India. In addition, 
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contrary to Nixon and Kissinger's assertions, the Soviet Union never took 
seriously Washington's threats to intervene directly in the war. This is 
evident from the assurances Moscow's ambassador to India, Nicholai Pegov 
gave to Indian officials even while the American task force was in the 
Indian Ocean.% Moscow's actions in the region-which consisted of 
matching American actions-were designed to bolster Indian morale, and in 
that they were successful. 


It is true, however, that the Soviet leaders were not prepared to go to 
war with China or the United States because of the South Asian conflict. 
That is why they worked to keep the war localized and urged India to show 
restraint in the West. Thus, it was not the Soviets but the Americans who 
raised the stakes in the war and risked transforming a regional conflict into 
a global war. "The Indo-Pakistan war involved stakes much higher than the 
future of Paksitan," Nixon later wrote. "It involved the principle of whether 
big nations supported by the Soviet Union would be permitted to 
dismember their smaller neighbors." Surely that was not the "principle" 
the war involved. The war was the result of deep-rooted animosities and of 
structural problems intrinsic in the region at the time, and not the 
consequences of Soviet machinations. The Soviets did not direct Indian 
policy; rather, they worked with the Indians to achieve certain mutual goals. 

Nixon and Kissingers versions of the events thus appear to be little 
more than retrospective attempts to justify their own actions. After months 
of futile efforts to save the military regime in Pakistan, they realized that 
their policies had failed. Hounded by domestic critics, they wanted to take 
credit for achieving the ceasefire in the West, preserving available Pakistan, 
and containing the Soviet Union and India, and there by improve their 
credibility at home and abroad. The diplomatic and naval manoeuvers they 
initiated late in the crisis were undertaken in part for these purposes . As 
Nixon told David Frost in 1977,"What we did in saving West Pakistan built 
up a lot of credibility with the Chinese," 

In retrospect, what stands out about the Nixon policy in South Asia in 
1970-71 was the degree to which it represented a departure from previous 
American approaches to the subcontinent. During the short 
time,Washington switched from traditional policy of evenhandedness and 
limited involvement in South Asia to others of direct involvement on 
behalf of Pakistan against India. The change was the direct result of 
presidential initiatives and was crisis-oriented as well, and since it never 
had the support of the bureaucracy,the Congress and the public, the new 
policies lapsed once the crisis ended and presidential interest in the area 
ceased. When that occurred, America’ s South Asian policy returned to 
what it had previously been, and once again centered on economic 
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development aid rather than military assistance, and on encouraging good 
relations not only with India as well as Pakistan but PN the new nation of 
neers as well. 
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Anti-Dacoity Drive in Mid-Nineteenth Century Bengal* 
Iftikhar-ul-Awwal 


Believing as the British did in the exclusive notions of state authority 
contrary to ‘divisible’ or ‘discrete’ perception of authority practised by 
Indians, the British Raj tried from the very inception to impose their 
absolute supremacy on Indian society by establishing law and order. In so 
doing, they showed their utmost concern in collective criminal actions 
which were perceived as most threatening to their existence in India! 
‘Dacoity, which was considered as the most defiant form of collective action 
against state authority and which was widespread in the then Bengal, was at 
once thought to be a challenge and a reflection on the empire's ability to 
rule. Mocrover, collective actions of this kind was susceptible to stimulation 
by widespread economic and social unrest over such matters as famins, 
scarcitie, tenancy grievances, onerous burden of taxation and the like. 
Hence, to contain open violence before it became contagious, and of course, 
to impose the will of the state, the British government in Bengal from the 
onset adopted vigorous measures to stamp out the crime of dacoity. 

In this article, an attempt will be made to throw some light on the activities 
of the Dacoity Commission instituted in April, 1852 for the supperssion of 
dacoity in Bengal. Part I is a background leading to the institution of the 
office of the Dacoity Commissioner along with a short account of the early 
efforts at controlling dacoity. It also discusses the organizational set-up of 
the Office of Dacoity Commissioner- and the methods employed for the 
apprehension and committal of criminals. The drive against the 
suppression of professional gangs, both in land and in water, in the various 
districts of Bengal is the subject-matter of Part II. The results of the 
campaign is discussed in the next Section along with a brief commentary on 
the reasons for the abolition of the Office of Dacoity Commissioner. 

The earliest attempt at controlling dacoity came soon after the Company 
established its own courts in 1772. The Committee of Circuit which was 
entrusted with the responsibilities of enacting rules for the suppression of 
dacoity framed very rigorous anti-dacoity measures as these criminal 
wretches’ "had placed themselves in a state of declared war with our 
Government". The measures adopted were so very terrifying that dacoits 
were often executed in the midst of the neighbours and relations as an 
example for others? Like the Committee of Circuit, Warren Hastings was 





* The names of places and persons have been spelled as found in the original texts 
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also in favour of stiff enactments of government to "interpose the authority 
or influence of the Company"4 He was of the view that every convicted 
felon, and murderer, not condemned to death by the sentence of the 
Adawalat should be sold as slaves or transported to the Company's 
establishment at Fort Marlborough5 However, all such harsh measures 
proved ineffectual.6 Lord Minto, who became Governor- General of India in 
1807, also decided to fight the prevalence of gang robbery which continued 
to infest many of the districts in the province of Bengal causing 
"disturbances" and "loss by the robbery of remittances of Public Treasure" 7 
With a view to curbing that, among other things, he appointed a 
Superintendent of Police (under Regulation X of 1808) whose duty it was to 
concentrate information obtainable from different parts ot the country in a 
particular office in the Presidency, devise plan of operations and execute 
when the efforts of the Local Police would be unavailing.5 For the purpose 
of discovering the haunts, and pointing out the persons of the most 
notorious of the dacoits, or of any of their associates, the government also 
decided to employ public informers? W. C. Blaquiere, who resided in 
Bangal from his earliest years, was vested with magisterial powers in such 
other districts as, like Nadia, had been overrun with dacoits.Ü It was 
Blaquiere who probably first developed here the system called Approver 
Witnesses which was subsequently to be used elsewhere in India. With the 
evidence primarily sypplied by approver witnesses, goyendas or spies and 
informers, and extension of Blaquiere's functions, anti-dacoity operations 
for the first time met with considerable success. In the words of Blaquiere 
himself: "The detection, conviction, and bringing to condign punishment 
by hanging many offenders at the period produced a great amelioration, and 
the crime of dacoity was unknown in the Districts of Nuddea and Hooghly 
for some years afterwards."! Dacoity figures for the Lower Provinces came 
down from an average of 1481 during 1803-07 to 260 in 1817 and still to a 
lower figure of 167 in 1828.12 

Gang robbery in Bengal proper which probably remained low till about 
1840, however, started to climb upwards again reaching the figure of 615 in 
1849 and in the years 1852 and 1853 to 786 and. 774 respectively. The 
condition had became so terrible that "in the districts afflicted with this 
dreadful social evil, no man, with property worth Rupees 200 in his house, 
can lay down to rest at night without the most vivid and well-founded fear, 
that he and his family will be awakened in the night by the assault of these 
merciless plunderers, who only omit to murder, as well as to rob, when the 
terror of their attacks has prevented all attempts at resistence".13 Similar 
sense of insecurity was also voiced in a public petition received from several 
respectable landholders and other inhabitants of the districts of Burdwan, 
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Hooghly and Kishnaghur, complaining that thefts and gang robberies had 
been increasing to such an extent as to have given rise to a feeling of general 
insecurity in the minds of the people.4 But what probably weighed high in 
the minds of . British administrators was the fact that these "horde of 
banditti" were " organized" under regular leaders "within a few miles of 
the seat of Government"5 and that gang robbery "if not checked, reflect 
discredit upon the Government".é Hence, "stringent steps" were advocated 
to put them down "by all means which lie in our power".!7 Earlier, it may be 
mentioned, institutionalized efforts at controlling Thuggee was undertaken 
by the government with commendable success and this was followed by a 
campaign against the suppresion of dacoity undertaken by government of 
North-West Provinces in 1837 (the Office of Commissioner for the 
Supperssion of Dacoity was united with that of the General Superintendent 
for the Suppression of Thuggee throughout India with effect from 12 
February, 1839 at the directive of Lord Auckland, the Governor-Gencral).18 
Such measures for Bengal were also advocated by D. C. Smyth before the 
Police Committee. He suggested immediate deputation of an officer, as 
Special Commissinoer, to try the commitments, with power to pass final 
sentence, extending even to death, without any reference whatever, to the 
Court of Nizamat Adawlat. The prompt punishment of the offence, and the 
consequent terror that would be created in the breasts of the dacoits, he was 
confident, would put down the offence altogether.19 But as the crime of 
dacoity was then less frequent and not attended with the circumstances of 
atrocity which they used to be,œ the Police Committee felt that the creation 
of a special agency need only be constituted when the offence of dacoity 
became epidemic. "In cases of Dacoity, when that disease of the Bangal 
Provinces becomes as it were epidemic, it is then to be overcome only by 
special remedies, and like Thuggee in Central India, must be met by 
extraordinary arrangements."21 

In the early 1850s when the hopelessness of the existing mechanisms of 
crime control became totally apparent, the government decided to institute 
a special agency for dacoity control headed by the Commissioner for the 
Suppresion of Dacoity in April 1852. 2 
The Commissioner was vested with co-ordinate powers of a Magistrate in 
the districts of 24-Purganahs, Midnapore, Howrah, Hooghly, Baraset and 
Jessore, i. e., the adjoining districts surrounding the seat of government 
over which his authority initially extended. He had his headquarters at 
Bandel in Hooghly, and his subrodinate magistrates operated from Jessore, 
Midnapore and Murshidabad with the extension of the jurisiction of his 
office gradually over almost the whole of Bengal by the early 1860s. The 
Commissioner was given no other duties to interfere with the performance 
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of this important work, and he had, like the thuggee officers, powers to 
execute his own warrants and order the assistance of the police in all the 
districts over which his authority extended. Moreover, the Dacoity 
Commissioner was permitted to work simultaneously in several districts to 
follow up dacoits from district to district, and to have all its commitments 
tried before a single officer, viz, the Additional Sessions Judge of Hooghly. 
These were great advantages which the Department had over the ordinary 
Local Courts and according to the Dacoity Commissioner, all the good that 
had been effected by the Department was attributed chiefly to these 
privileges. 23 

As one of the principal difficulties in the prosecution and conviction of 
dacoits was though to be the lack of suitable evidence, the Dacoity 
Commissioner early adopted the approver witness system which had in the 
past proved extremely efficacious not only in Bengal but elsewhere in India 
as well. "This is the only system that has answered in this country in every 
instance in which gangs of men have associated together to commit crime. 
It has answered in Thuggce and poisining cases; and it has laso suppressed 
Dacoity to some extent. It is a system which strikes at the root of all 
confereracies or brotherhoods. The members cease to have confidence on 
each other; it destroys the prestige of sirdars or leaders; it breaks through all 
ties of blood, brother denouncing brother. One member distrusts another, 
not knowing when he may purchase his pardon by sacrificing his gang. The 
arrest of a single dacoit is often the signal for the rest to disperse."24 Besides 
the approver system, the Dacoity Commissioners availed of the opportunity 
of Act XXIV of 1843 of Indian Legislature which was originally enacted for 
the conviction of professional dacoits, who belonged to certain tribes, 
systematically employed in carrying on their lawless pursuits in different 
parts of the country.» The application of the said Act was broadened 
‘obviously under the directives of the government by the judges of the 
Nizamat Adawlat on October 25, 1852 after an argument before a full Court. 
It was settled that the provisions of the said Act were applicable to all 
dacoits, and that the act of going out once knowingly and voluntarily with a 
gang of dacoits, constituted the offence of belonging to a gang of dacoits, and 
the proof of having joined a gang of dacoits was of itself sufficient to render 
a party liable to the penalties of the Act. 26 


II 
Armed with special powers, the operations of the Dacoity Commissioner 


(S. Wauchope was the first Dacoity Commissioner) not unnaturally started 
in Calcutta. Herein, a large number of criminal gangs had settled down 
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which were regularly carrying out their depredations on the residents of the 
neighbouring districts, viz, Howrah, Baraset, Serampore and Hooghly.” In 
the first year of his appointment, he was able to break up parts of the Ram 
Thakoor's Calcutta gang which committed no less than 83 dacoities between 
1841 and 1850; Cheeroo and Jadoo Mallah's gang who were concerned in 
about 80 river dacoities in all parts of Bengal; Bechroo Kowra and Trilook 
Sirdar's gang; Koylash Tantee's gang ang Nobin Bagdee's gang of Pundooah, 
Hooghly. Besides, 41 individual members of other gangs had been 
convicted, and 30 others were on trial. But the arrests of so many criminals 
in Calcutta quickly dispersed the gangs in that city, and many of them took 
shelter in the French Settlement of Chandernagore whcih was said to be 
"swarming with dacoits driven from Calcutta, or the remnants of Mofussil 
gangs". With great difficulty, howerver, these gangs could ultimately be 
broken up with the help of the French authorities. Bedyas, a gipsy tribe of 
Bengal, who were implicated in dacoity cases at least since March, 1842?! and 
who were then operating in the districts of Baraset, Nadia and 24-Purganahs 
under their chiefs Gour Shikaree, Kerandee Shikaree, Haneef Shikaree and 
Khurshid Shikaree were proceeded against. Most of the leading men of 
these gangs including Gour Shikaree and Keramdee Shikaree were 
transported, and very few remained at large capable of leading the gangs.32 In 
1854-55, another gang, mostly composed of Mussulmans, ostensively 
employed themselves as mootyas or carriers in the city of Calcutta was 
discovered and actions taken against them.33 

Dacoity Commissioner also proceeded against the formidable gangs of 
Hooghly, some members of which were írom Bihar and the Upper 
Provinces% while some others were from Burdwan who were employed in 
Hooghly as lattiaras and sentries and committed depredations with the local 
gangs.® Kangalee Mussulman of Pundooah whose very name was a terror 
in the district was arrested along with Sona Faqueer and 34 other members 
of the Faqueer gang who committed 56 dacoities in less than three years.36 
Regarding Kangalee, the Dacoity Commissioner remarked: "He had gained 
such a name among the robbers, that with him as their leader they were 
always prepared to go out on an expedition. The villagers frequently 
assembled and opposed and fought with his gang, and wounding 
continually occurred on both sides, but, with Kangalee at their head, armed 
with his spear and gun, the gang always beat back or frightened away their 
opponents."7 Another notorious character arrested was Cheero Chung, who 
on turning an approver, gave details of 49 dacoities committed by him in 
the neighbourhood of Hooghly and Bansberrrian Thana. Prior to his giving 
information, the office had no knowledge of the existence of this gang.%8 
With the apprehansion of old gangs, howerver, new gangs were 
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sprouting up. One such was that of Ram Coomer Chung who formed a gang 
in Thana Hooghly and Benioor after his release from Hooghly jail where he 
was imprisoned for then years for dacity.2 

The neighbouring district of Howrah also abounded in dacoits. The 
Office in 1853-54 gained information about two gangs settled in the town of 
Howrah. The leader of one of these gangs was Neemchand Poddar, a shop 
keeper. He was previously a receiver of stolen property from the gangs of 
river dacoits. The latter having been discovered and arrested, he put himself 
at the head of a gang of bad-characters living in the houses of prostitutes in 
Howrah.‘ J. R. Ward, the Dacoity Commissioner also succeeded in arresting 
a notorious dacoit named Madhu Chung who had committed 24 dacoities 
since the commensement of his career as a docoit in 1841.41 

Midnapore, likewise, swarmed with bad characters, especially its Salt 
Thannahs.? In this large district, there was perhaps no thana where distinct 
gangs, and in some two or even three, did not operate. However, "they do 
not appear to commit dacoity after dacoity in the systematic manner in 
which the .Caltcutta, Hooghly and other gangs did. Few of the Dacoits have 
apparently committed more than three or four Dacoities in the same year, 
and generality of them only one or two." Another characteristic of the 
gangs of this district was the fact that dacoits were also regular burglars.44 
The operations against dacoits in this district was first in the hands of Capt. 
Keigley and later in charge of Capt. Baddom who rthrough their personal 
exertions was able to keep the figures of dacoity under control until the 
month of June. 1861 when the Midnapore office was abolished. 
Although Jessore was one of the original districts to be included under the 
jurisdiction of the Dacoity Commissioner, its operation did not extend to 
this area till much latter. As a result some of the formidable gangs of 
dacoits had collected togerher in this district from the neighbouring areas, 
increasing the incidence of dacoity from 23 in 1852 to 68 in 1855.7 In 1858, 
one of the large and active gangs was broken up, headed by Foyzuddy 
Sheikh, a notorious lattial dacoit4$ Besides, Babu Guru Charan Doss 
employed in this district as a Deputy Magistrate in the Dacoity Department 
was able in the late 1850's and early 1860's to make a number of approvers 
(there were 38 approvers in Jessore in 1861) and gain valuable 
information.” The operation, though started late, apperars to-have met with 
considerable success though.in 1861 it suffered a setback due to indigo and 
rent disputes; and also due to the absence of the Deputy Magistrate from his 
station for four months and a half at the commensement of the year, and to 
illness for two months at the close of the year.50 

The indigo district of Nadia, which had become extremely notorious, 
was included in the jurisdiction of the Dacoity Office in April, 1853.5! In 
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spite of the universal protection given to the dacoits/lattials of this district 
by the landlords and indigo planters, the operations of the Dacoity 
Commissioner seem to have been crowned with success in this district. 
Haro Sirdar the head man of all the gangs in the Sooksagar thana was 
committed by E. Jackson, the Dacoity Commissioner and was transported.52 
Hurrish Ghose, better known as Golakata Hursha, from his having received 
a severe tulwar would in his neck in a river dacoity, was sentenced to 
transportation for life5 Celebrated dacoit Jaddo Mussulman, who had 
begun his dacoity eareer under Gour Shikaree somwhere about 1846 and 
had created a reign of terror in Calcutta, Chandarnagore and Burdwan, was 
at last apprehended in Naida, whither he had gone seeking for fefuge. The 
gang of Matabdee, the members of which were all Muslims with the 
exception of one, was broken up. The sirdar of this gang, it was said, before 
admitting anyone to its membership used to apply a burning chillum to the 
thigh of each to test the mettle of his men.5* "Whether they all stood the 
ordeal as was required or not, it is sure that only one man ever confessed, 
and that each of those who have passed through our hands had a scar on 
the left thigh, caused by a burn, about the same place; i. e. , high enough to 
be covered by the dhotee." Notorious dacoit leader Panchoo Khan was also 
arrested and confessed to no less than 25 dacoities.6 He was retained as an 
approver and eight men of his gang were transported. Well-known dacoit 
sirdars Gooee Dye, Lalloo Biswas, Goomanee Sirdar, Bahur and Madhut 
Malla who carried out theit depredations in Meherpur, Hardee, Shurgoohee 
and Pabna thannas, both on land and on the rivers, were proceeded 
against57 Jonny Dick, a dacoit of Anglo-Indian descent, Khookra Sheikh, 
Nazir Sheikh, and Baker Sheikh, all notorious dacoit, were also arreted.58 
Prem Mussulman, who succeeded Haro Sirdar, was also confined. As a 
result of vigorous anti-dacoity operations, much good was said to be effected 
in Nadia district which formerly was regarded as a land of dacoits.5° 
Burdwan was one of those districts which was infested with robbers, and 
with the extension of the Dacoity Commissioner's operations, the district 
included within his jurisdiction in October, 1854.0 Members of the Faqueer 
gang who were very active in this district were broken up through the 
incessant exertions and pursuit maintained by the Department. Its principal 
leaders, Sona Faqueer and Goohee Sheikh, along with some others were 
captured and convicted.61 Sonatun Mundul and Thakoordass Dome, who 
spent thir lives in this profession, were brought to book. Gora Sirdar, a 
professional dacoit, who was proceeded against along with other members 
of his gang had, however, to be released uner orders of the Nizamat 
Adawlat.8 But the distinguishing feature of the Dacoity Commissioner's 
operations in this district was marked by his vigilance on the small 
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Talukders and landholders who were found generally, more or less, in 
league with dacoits. Several of them were named, and some were warned of 
severe consequences. The office also proceeded against receivers of stolen 
property but due to difficulties of law, in spire of knowledge of their 
operations, vere little could be accomplished.65 Yet the overall result 
achieved in suppersing dacoitis was very impressive-dacoities had 
diminished from 62 in 1854 to only 4 in 1862.56 

With the success of the Department, its jurisdiction was further 
extended to Murshidabed in November, 1856; Pabna and Faridpur in 1858 
and in Birbhum in 1859.67 Many other disrtricts were also addied in 1860 and 
1861 so as to include almost the whole of the province. A Deputy Magistrate 
working exclusively under the Dacoity Commissioner was posted in 
Murshidabad, and he was able through approvers to curb this menacing 
crime to some extent (there were 23 apporvers on 31 December, 1861 at 
Murshidabad). He was also able to discover that some of the crimes in this 
district were committed by the Irregular Sowars stationed at Berhampore 
who had either "little or no employment"$$ The sepoys attached to the 
Nawab's Establishment also committed a dacioty. the crime of dacoity, 
which in the district of Birbhum was committed mostly by dacoits under the 
protection of landlords; and to some extent by the railway coolies® had also 
decreased with the operation of the activities of the Dacoity Office in this 
district. Contrary to land dacoities, most dacoities in Pabna on:the other 
hand, were committed on the banks of the Jumna river. "If the Dacoits find 
a boat alone on a Chur they suddenly board her and carry away all the 
property they can: they are seldom recognized, teh only information being 
that the Dacoits spoke in Hindee of Bengallee.7? In 1858, a gang of river 
dacoits, composed chiefly of up-countrymen (who had been employed as 
lattials) were caught and convicted in a curious manner. The plaintiff's boat 
was robbed of everything, and as the dacoits were about to decamp, the 
plaintiff entreated them to leave him a cloth to cover him. One of them, 
moved by his entreaty, threw him a cloth, in the corner of which was a 
athchitta, with the names of several of the gang. Another up-country gang 
of dacoits belonging to the Bind caste who had robbed Ragoonath Shaw and 
other merchants of Rs. 10,000 in Pabna was also arreste in 860.71 With their 
arrest, dacoity had considerably decreased in this part of the province. 
Earlier, the efforts of the Dacoity Office in this district had suffered a 
temporary setback due to the unexpected release of 13 members of a gang of 
dacoits by the Nizamat Adawlat in 1859 ( the Sessions Judge had committed 
them to 16 years imprisonment). 

Although reported dacoity cases in Faridpur itself was the lowest in 
Bengal, the district was not without its due share ofsuch criminal elements. 
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But unlike other districts, these criminals were principally river dacoits and 
carried out their depredations at a distance from their homes to such places 
as in the Sunderbund rivers, and up the Bhagirutty and the Nadia rivers 
when these were navigable73 One such formidable gang of dacoits, who were 
the terror of boatmen in the sunderbunds passages for teh last fifty years was 
broken up.74 They used to come down every year from Faridpur, and 
residing in- Calcutta for several months, committed dacoity in the above 
waterways.” Of about 80 men on the gang, 35 persons were convicted in 1862 
including their leader. Nobin Nundy.”6 The judge, in addition to passing 
sentence of transportation, hand also imposed fine on each of the dacoits to 
reimburse the merchants for the losses they had sustained by the dacoties. 
The imposition of the fines enabled the Department to sell, through the 
Magistrate of the district, the houses and other property belonging to the 
dacoits. "This has been noised throughout the District and has made so 
salutary an impression on the people of the District that I believe it will be 
some time before they venture on marauding expeditions into the 
Soonderbunds.77 Earlier, in 1859, two of the gang were convicted for 
commiting dacoities of the river Hooghly below Diamind Harbour, during 
the annual fair, which was held in Gunga Saugar.78 

Dacoity Commissioner also launched his operations against the river 
dacoits who infested the numerous rivers and their tributaries. Besides 
Cheero and Jadoo Mallah's gang of river dacoits of when at least 14 were 
convicted in the first year of dacoity operation two other gangs, one headed 
by Hulladhar Mala of Taldahmatyaree; Thana Dowlatgunge, Zilla Nadia, 
and another by Bhogoban Ghose of Babla Bashnah, Thana Beneepore, Zilla 
Hooghly were convicted in -the second year.” Another noted river dacoit, 
Sreenath Dutt, who was ‘formerly Mohurrir in a Salt Chowkee, and 
admitted to have been engaged in 50 dacoities in the last four years, was 
made an approver.® In 1858, Seeboo Malla with another two river dacoits of 
Sreerampore were arrested, but before Seeboo could be made an approver, 
he died! Thakoordoss Tantee, who confessed to have committed at least 9 
river dacoities and who was sentenced to 14 years imprisonment, was made 
an approver22 River dacoities were: also frequent in the Hooghly river 
bétween Chinsura and Calcutta. The Dacoity Office was able to arrest 
Degumber Mallah who admitted to have committed eight river dacoities.9? 
He named his fifteen accomplices, of which 11 were ultimately convicted. 
Gange of dacoits of the Bind tribe who lived in the neighboruhood of Buxar, 
and Dosads from Ghazeepur also frequented Bengal every rainy season with 
the intention of committing dacoities in the districts, among others, in 
Malda, Rajshahi, Murshidabad, Pabna, jessore, Dacca, Mymensingh and 
probably also in the Sunderbunds.® It was extremely difficult to apprehend 
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these foreign criminals. "The Binds and Dosads are strangers. No one of 
them can be recognized in the act. Bengalee villagers never pursue dacoits, 
and by the time the police reach the plundered house, the Binds have gone 
a day's journey down stream, leaving no track behind." However, the Bind 
gang which committed several dacoities including plundering the boat of 
Ragoonath Shaw in Pabna, as mentioned earlier, was apprehended. But of 
all the highways of river traffic, the most infestd route was undoubtedly the 
sunderbund chanels and the rivers of the Backergunge district. The value of 
goods lost in the Sunderbund alone in one year by the two Beemah of 
insurance merchants of Calcutta, Dhunsook Hazazee Mul and Kistodeb 
Bhutto, amounted to upwards of twenty thousand rupeesS As a result of 
constant peril to whcih the valuable commerce of this province was 
subjected to, and the petition submitted by Raja Burroda Caunt Roy 
Bahadoor to the Hon'ble Lt. Governor of Bengal, setting forth the dangers 
experienced by persons travelling between Khulna and Barisal the 
operations of the Dacoity Commissioner was geared up in 1859 by the 
placement of the whole of the River Police Establishment in the 
Sunderbund under him and also by the despatch of a steam Gun Boat with a 
small police force to the Backergunge Sunderbund channels for the capture 
of river dacoits.9 Baboo Gooroo Churn Doss, one of the Deputy Magistrates 
wotking in the Dacoity Department was deputed to take charge of the Gun 
Boat9 The Officer collected a mass of information regarding the chief 
dacoits of the district; the gangs with which they were connected; and the 
beats within which their operations were confined! But the dacoits, in 
numerous cases, were protected by the landholders, the most important of 
them being the Zemindar of Roy Kuttee. Under such circumstances, the 
officer could hardly proceed against even such well-known dakoos like 
Kally Barowi, Futtick Khan and Khas Mahomood. Regarding the outcome 
of this special gun-boat mission against river dacoits, the Dacoity 
Commissioner informed the Secretary, Government of Bengal: ".. he has 
no hope of obtaining the evidence required by the Sudder against the 
persons regarding whom he has obtained information, and has failed in 
every instance in which he has proceeded against River Dacoits, who have 
not confessed, I see but little hope o chenking the crime except by close and 
efficient patrol of the Rivers which are infested by them.'2 Accordingly, to 
remedy the "defective arrangements whcih now exists for the prevention of 
Dacoity and other serious offences in the Soonderbun channels", the 
Government askec the Inspector-General of Police, Lower Provinces to 
submit to the Lt. Governor a carefully considered scheme of River Police to 
patrol the water routes between Calcutta and Backergunge.%3 The scheme 
was submitted to the government on August 17, 1863 and accepted by the 
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Lt. Governor on October 6 of the same year. it envisaged for the 
sunderbun, a District Superintendent with an Assistant, 2 Inspectors, 8 Sub- 
Inspectors, 34 head Constables and 353 Constables with 41 boats.5 The 
establishment, it may be mentioned, was placed in the hands of one, Mr. 
Crank, an experienced officer, who had served for many years in the Salt 
Department.% 


HI 


The overall result of anti-dacoity operations had been three-fold. In the 
first place, it remarkably reduced the crime of dacoity, especially in those 
areas in which their energies were particularly confined, viz, 24 Pergunahs, 
Howrah, Baraset, Hooghly, Burdwan, Nadia, Jessore, Murshidabad, Pabna 
and Faridpur. Even compared with the average number of gang robberies 
committed in the above districts from 1852-59, there was a decrease of 
dacoities in those districts of about 58 per cent in 1860.7 The figure was still 
better for 1862, when there were 94 reported dacoities comared to 105 in 
1860.98 In Midnapore and Birbhum, the two other distrcts brought under the 
jurisdiction of the Dacoity Office in the 1850's, dacoities also fell 
considerably. The number of dacoities in Midnapore from 1852 to 1861 
averaged around 22 compared to around 56 for the years 1847-49. Birbhum 
dacoities, the average of whcih was around 33 during the period 1856-58, was 
also reduced to nearly its half-19 in the four years 1859-62.19? But it should be 
pointed out that the efficiency and vigour of the Department diminished 
considerably with the addition of most other districts to the jurisdiction of 
the Dacoity Commissioner in 1860 and 1861. The sudden stiff rise in. the 
price of Bengal rice from 1856 onwards must have also created additional 
problems for the Dacoity office.101 In the second place, as a result of anti- 
dacoity operations, a large number of gangs were broken up and dacoits 
proceeded against leading to numerous conviction. Till 1858, according to 
Dacoity Office sources, 802 men were punished, of whom, 761 were 
transported for life39 imprisoned for a term and 2 were released upon 
security.1022 The figure of those sentenced to transportation alone rose to 
1,115 by the end of 1862.103 The punishments, no doubt, were most drastic 
and the fear it instilled in the breasts of dacoits had a diminutive effect on 
the crime barometer. An extreme case, for example, was that of Lylah 
Mussulman who was arrested on board the ship in which he was to sail for 
England, along with three of his companions, not because any attempts had 
been made to arrest them, but because their own conscience told them that 
sooner or later they would be implicated. Lastly, not only dacoity became 
less frequent, the violence and torture which these ruffians practised on 
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their victims was also reduced significantly. Compared to 123 cases of dacoity 
with murder in Bengal in 1854-55,5 there were only 8 such cases, and 36 
with attempts to cause death, or grivous hurt in 1864.1% "It will not have 
escaped ovservation that a distinctive feature in modern Dacoities in [is] the 
absence of cruelty and torture, and generally of all aggravating 
circumstances. The fact is, that professional gangs of Dacoits, by whom 
violence used to be practiced habitually, have disappeared a result due to the 
exertions of the Dacoity Department", observed the Inspector-General of 
Police.107 

Although dacoity was reduced and it became less frightening, operations 
against dacoits led to an increase in the incidence of burglary. This was the 
natural consequence of the breaking up of gangs of dacoits into small parties 
and taking to the safer and equally profitable crime of burglary. "I have no 
hesitation in saying" remarked the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, "after 
very careful and diligent enquiry, that, in those Districts where the Dacoity 
Commissioner has worked with the greatest vigor [sic], Burglary has 
increased in nearly the same proportion as Dacoity has decreased. Dacoits 
have become Burglars and taken to a trade which is much less dangerous 
and quite as profitable."0 That this was so was also admitted by the Dacoity 
Commissioner himself who warned of further increases of burglary with 
the increasing success of his Department.? Moreover, it may further be 
pointed out that with the beginning of anti-dacoity operations, numerous 
bandits who were named in Dacoity Office had absconded into other districts 
and: many more, not yet named, arresting fear, also deserted Dacoity 
Commissioner's juriseictions. This had the effect of reducing dacoity in one 
area, while increasing the menace in other parts of the province. It was to 
this fact that the increase in dacoities in the central districts of Murshidabad, 
Rajshahi, Pabna, Birbhum, Rangpur; Dinajpur and Purneah was 
attributed. With the gradual extension of Dacoity Commissioner's 
operations to almost the whole of Bengal, the mobility of dacoits probably 
got restricted to. Another important result was regarding the choice of 
victims. Whereas "formerly Dacoits attacked the wealthy and the strong; 
they now attack the middling classes, who suffer more by Dacoity than the 
wealthier classes." The explanation possibly lay in the gradual 
disappearance of professional dacoits who were perhaps more careful in the 
selection of their victims. 

The Special Agency whcih was established in April, 1852 for the purpose 
of suppressing dacoity was abolished in June, 1863.12 There were certain 
natural causes which decided against its continuance. The creation of an 
organized efficient police, and the establishment of an uniform and widely 
spread system of management superseded the necessity of such separate 
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establishment avowedly maintained because the general police was 
inefficient. The Police Commission of 1860 hence recommended that such 
special agencies as those of the Thuggee and Dacoity Departments should 
gradually be absorbed into the Police, and the existing establishment of 
officers, officials, approvers, be distributed among the police of the several 
provinces, so soon as the organization of the police would be sufficiently 
advanced to admit of it.13 The Government also became fully convinced by 
then that the police and the magistrates should be made wholly and solely 
responsible . for the maintenance of law and order in their respective 
jurisdictions rather than continue with an agency which had no direct 
control over the police. During this time, it may be mentioned, the 
magistrates had fallen into the habit of placing too great reliance on the 
operations of the Special Department, and had omitted to attach sufficient 
importance to the duty of checking a crime for the existence of whcih they 
did not consider themselves wholly responsible, and for any diminution of 
which credit was always claimed by, and given to, not the District Magistrate, 
but the Dacoity Commissioner|4 It was also pointed out that the 
achievemnents of the Department in the later years of its existence was not 
marked by any specrtacular success, and indeed in some districts there was 
an increase in the incidence of dacoity.5 But probably the most 
objectionable part of the system was the blebding of judicial and police 
functions in a manner as they were in the Dacoity Department, where the 
tracing out of criminals, the charge of the approvers who were the chief 
withnesses against these criminals and the committal of the cases for trial 
were all vested in one man, practically exempt from all control. Such a man 
and his officers, under the above system, were only interested in obtaining a 
conviction. Government, therefore, desired to vest judicial powers in the 
hands of Officials less interested in obtaining a conviction and less biased in 
favour of the approver withesses than the Dacoity Commissioner was likely 
to be.11é 

In April, 1852, encouraged by measures of success in combating thuggee 
and dacoity in the North-Western Provinces, the Government of Bengal 
appointed a Special Agency for the suppression of the crime of dacoity. 
Spceial privileges over the ordinary local courts were granted to the Dacoity 
Commissioner and to his Officers for the apprehension and committal of 
criminals. The Office by adopting the approver witness system and by 
availing the new interpretation of Act XXIV of 1843 was able to bring a large 
number of dacoits to book. By the close of the year 1862, over 1100men were 
sentenced to transportation only. In spite of the apparent success, however, 
the crime of dacoity was still much prevalent. "There is a great difference 
between eradicating gangs of hereditary Dacoits of Thugs and the Dacoits of 
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Bengal The Buddhucks and Keechucks were one particular caste, and 
immediately the approvers' evidence was brought to bear against them, they 
were destroyed. The Thugs, though belonging to-all castes, : were 
comparatively speaking few in number, and when evidence was obtained 
against them, the Land Gangs were at once exterminated, and the River 
Gangs sufficiently so to keep them quiet; but Dacoity in Bengal embraces 
every class and caste of the rural population of those Disrtricts in which the 
crime was rife."17 It has also to be remembered that whatever success the 
Dacoity Office made was at the cost of curtailing civil liberties of the subject 
population by adopting tyrannical proceedings for the detection of crimes 
and criminals whcih would hardly be tolerated in civilized countries where 
constitutional liberty was established. Moreover, the overall benefit arising 
from adopting a 'sharp remedy to a sharp disease' was uncertain as it gave 
rise to increased burglaries, diffused crime over a wider area, and brought 
the middle classes within the purview of villainous desperados. The 
government, therefore, felt that since eradication of dacoity was an 
impossibility, civilized institutional checks through regular organized police 
force (which was being setup) was a better alternative. Henceforth, the task 
of containing dacoity was assgined to the new civil Constabulany.!!8 
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The Evolution of Teaching Universities 
in Bengal - 1904-1921* 


Zaheda Ahmed : 


The Early Prototype 

"Western education'in Bengal had its origins in the schools and colleges 
founded by Indians and European missionaries in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. The government, on its part, made some financial 
provision for education and by 1853 had opened a number of schools and 
colleges of its own acting through a Council of Education. But there was still 
no effective machinery for co-ordinating the efforts of these various bodies. 
During the parliamentary debates on the charter witnesses familiar with 
Indian condition éemphasiséd the need for such a machinery: 

Next yeár came the historic Education Despatch of Sir Charles Wood 
which proposed the establishment of a properly articulated system of 
education from primary school to university. In order to carry this out the 
despatch required every province to have its own Department of Public 
Instruction headed by a Director with a number of subordinate officials. 
Fürther, the Despatch urged tlie creation of regional universities at Calcutta, 
Bombay and^Madras to be constituted of the model of London University. 
That University at the time was a purely examining body responsible for 
conducting tests for the students of institutions affilited to it. The system 
seemed peculiarly suitable to the condition then prevailing in Bengal, one 
of its great virtues was, of course, its cheapness. But it was also expected to 
act'as an impartial administrative body for all the institutions whether 
governmental, missionary or Indian. Such an arrangement, it was thought, 
would allow non-governmental colleges- all of them at the time, run by 
missionaries-ample freedom to manage their own internal affairs. 

The three Indian universities were founded in 1857 as purely examining 
bodies, not as centres of instruction. Entrusted with the task of prescribing 
courses of study, conducting examinations and awarding degrees the 
universities were organised as bodies quite distinct from the widely scattered 
colleges in which actual work of teaching was done. The only relationship 
established between the university and the colleges was that of affiliation, 
under which the affiliated institutions were authorised’ to offer 
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instruction and to put up candidates for examination. These affiliated 
colleges had no right to be consulted about the courses prescribed or the 
form of examination and the universities had no power to inspect these 
institutions. 

As a basis of organisation for higher education such a system suffers 
from a number of disadvantages. In such a system the concept of a 
university as a place of learning where a body of scholars came together for 
the training of students and the advancement of knowledge is lost sight of- 
the Indian universities in their early form, therefore, were not centres of 
teaching and scholarship. Each university was a collection of administrative 
boards without direct contact with the work of teaching that was being done 
in the colleges. Moreover, the system with its uniform curricula and undue 
emphasis upon examination confined the colleges to a narrow pattern.! 

However, the system offered the easiest solution to the problem of 
providing university education as it appeared in 1857. At that time the 
colleges were few in number, they were all either missionary or 
government managed and funded, the admissions were restricted and on 
the whole they were reasonably well-equipped. But the growing demand for 
western education and government's adoption of policy of encouraging 
private enterprise on the recommendation of the Education Commission of 
1882 resulted in the rise of many unendowed colleges which, having no 
other. sources of income except tuition fees, were under pressure to admit 
students without limit or scrutiny? Some of the colleges were run primarily 
on a commercial basis with a consequent tendency to keep costs down at the 
expense of quality. Moreover, in the absence of clearly defined standards as 
to staff, equipment or residential arrangements for non-local students, the 
university also could not insist upon maintenance of a reasonable standard 
in the affiliated colleges. The collegiate system, under the weight of 
numbers, was rapidly sliding into disorder. 

And if the sprawling system of affiliated colleges had became chaotic, the 
central administration had grown unwieldy. The rapid rise in numbers of 
both colleges and high schools from 1882 onwards had put the university 
organization, unchanged since 1857, under tremendous strain. The supreme 
body. of the university, the Senate, in which all powers were vested, 
consisted of the Chancellor, the, Vice-Chancellor and the Fellows appointed 
by the Chancellor3 There was no limit upon its membership and members 
were appointed for life. As a result, the Senate, by the turn of the century, 
had grown unwieldy in size and this was true of all three universities. Thus 
in 1902, the Calcutta Senate had no less than 196 members. Fellowships, 
commented Lord Curzon in 1901, in his Minute on University Reforms, 
had come to be considered as a sort of recognition conferred without much 
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regard to the academic qualifications of the recipient, but rather as a stage of 
promotion in an Indian career! Well-Known Englishmen and Indians 
were honoured, but the former, Curzon noted, "as a rule recognize no 
answering obligation" and the distinction that the fellowship reflected was 
official or professional rather than academic5 Teachers were present in the 
Senate or its executive, the Syndicate, by accident rather than by right; many 
colleges had no representation. The academic bodies, the Faculties and 
Boards of Studies responsible for preparing syllabuses and prescribing text- 
books, were appointed by the Senate from among their own members often 
persons with no special expertise in the subjects concerned. The control of 
the university over the colleges had become less instead of more efficient 
owing to the composition and size of the Senate.$ It was widely believed that 
the standard of examination had deteriorated, although it was difficult to 
prove. 


The Indian Universitis Act of 1904 

These were important considerations which formed the background to 
Curzon's university reforms but they were by no menas the only ones. 
Educational opinion in India was also subjected to the influence of changing 
ideas in Europe about the purposes and structures of universities. In 
particular it was affected by the recommendations of the two Royal 
Commissions of 1888 and 1894 on the working of London University and 
their embodiment in 1898 in an Act of Parliament which transformed the 
University into a teaching body, though it still retained the system of 
examination of external students. These changes were by no means final; 
another Royal commission reconsidered the whole problem in 1908. 
Meanwhile the Act of 1898 seemed to have an obvious applicability in India: 
in 1902 as in 1857 the latest and hence the most desirable example of 
educational wisdom was to be sought in London. 

In the Indian discussions that preceded the Passing of the University Act 
of 1904 one could discern the influence of four strains of thought 
underlying the London changes. The first was the belief that a university's 
proper function is to teach. The second asserted that only a well-staffed and 
equipped college should enjoy the full privileges of teaching. The third 
aimed at the close association of teachers with the management of the 
university and fourth that the principal governing body of the university- 
known in London, as in India, as the Senate-should be of reasonable size. 

Educational considerations had an important bearing on Curzon's 
educational reforms but he also had far stronger political motives, although 
he disclaimed them, a little disingenuously7 His main target was the 
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Calcutta university which more than any other Indian university had 
"fallen into the hands of a coteric of obscure lawyers who regard educational 
questions from a political point of view.'9 In particular the Senate had 
become a "chief arena of public discussion" where a number of "ambitious 
pleaders anxious for opportunities of winning status and popularity'? had 
created a state of affairs in which a good deal of university business was 
fonducted in the Bar Library and in the Calcutta High Court. Curzon was 
determined to stop the Senate from developing into "a potent political 
instrument wielded by ill-educated vakils"? especially as behind the 
lawyers with their strong anti-government views was a "crowd of their 
kindred and co-religionists" who wished to obtain "cheap degrees and 
multiply colleges of an unsatisfactory type". If not checked in time the 
Indian universities would run the risk of developing into "nurseries of 
discontented characters and stunted brains."! The Act of 1904 was intended 
to dispel that danager. 

As for the government of the University, the Act reduced the size of the 
Senate to a maximum of 100 Fellows including not more than ten ex-officio 
Fellows. Ten members were to be elected by the Faculties (themselves 
mainly composes of Senators) and ten by the registered graduates; the rest 
were to be nominated by the Chancellor. At least two-fifths of the members 
of the Senate were to be teachers; but no provision was made for the direct 
respresentation of the teachers or of the affiliated colleges. 

Under the Senate were to be Faculties consisting of members of the 
Senate togehter with a limited number of co-opted members. The Syndicate, 
the executive body of the University was given statutory recognition in the 
Act. It was to be a small body with not more than seventeen members with 
the Vice-Chancellor as its chairman, and the DPI, member ex-officio. 
"Teachers were strongly; represented, unmbering at the minimun one lees 
than a majority, while they might constitute an actual majority, though 
only teachers who were Senators were eligible. The Act. thus gave to 
teachers who by election or nomination became members of the Senate a say 
in the management of the University. 

But the most important and certainly the most controversial interntion 
of the Act was to make government control and supervision of the 
University more direct and effective than before, Not only the Viceroy, as 
chancellor, empowered to nominate the great bulk of the members of the 
Senate, the election of the remainging twenty was subject to his approval 
and the government of India retained the power, conferred upon it by the 
Act of 1857, of vetoing any appointement. The Vice-Chancellor, the chief 
executive officer of the University was to be apoointed by the government; 
all Regulations of the University needed government approval; 
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Government had the final authority over all affiliation and disaffiliation of 
colleges; all tecahing appointments had to be approved by the Government- 
In short almost every detail of University policy was, in theory, brought 
under government control. 

Indian opposition to the Act, most passionately felt in Bengal, was fierce. 
There ensued a protracted and bitter controversy over university legislation 
in which the native press played an important role. It was strongly felf that 
the tightening of government control over the University, the new rules for 
affiliation of colleges and for students residence and the emphasis upon a 
high scale of tuition fees had one aim-"to glorify Government officials and 
cut down the independence and narrow the scope of the usefulness of the 
public at large".!2 This increased measure of government control was quite 
contrary to the hopes and aspirations which educated Bengali Hindus had 
begun by that period to entertain.? For the first time the question of Calcutta 
University had become a "national issue" to them. 

This Bengali apprehension notwithstanding, the Act of 1904, from 
Government's point of view, proved a failure. Instead of bringing Calcutta 
University under more effective government control the Act paved the way 
for the Bengali Hindus to dominate its affairs. This totally unforeseen 
development was due to a man who had been one of the leading critics of 
the Indian Universities Bill. When the Act came into force, the 
Government appointed Asutosh Mookerjee, a leading lawyer and at that 
time a judge of the Calcutta High Court, the first Vice-Chancellor under the 
Act to carry out the reforms. It is a measure of the man that he used the Act 
in such a way as to produce a result quite contrary to the Act's original aims. 
Things went smoothly for the first years when Asutosh was busy 
consolidating his position." 


A New role for the University 

The possibilities of conflict with the government over various issues 
during the days of the Swadeshi movement had always been present, 
perhaps inevitable. But the major conflict with the University in Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee's time came over an issue on which agreement in 
principle might have been expected-that of extending the role of the 
University from examining and supervision to teaching and research. The 
Act of 1904 provided that "The University shall be and shall be deemed to 
have been incorporated for the purpose (among others) of making 
provision for the instruction of students, with power to appoint University 
Professors and Lecturers, to hold and manage educational endowments, to 
erect, equip and maintain University libraries, laboratories and museum, to 
make regulations relating to the residence and conduct of students and to do 
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all acts ... Which tend to promotion of study and research".5 Change was 
thus latent in or rendered possible by the Act though it took no steps to 
define its place in the scheme of education as a whole or to provide a new 
constitution by which it might be properly administered. 

Post-graduate education had been provided early in Bengal : between 
1858 and 1864 nine M. As had been awarded!é by Calcutta University and by 
the turn of the century something like eighty a year. The teaching of 
students for.these degrees was done entirely, however, in the colleges. Yet 
until 1903 not a single college was affiliated to M. A. level so that teaching 
was quite unsystematic and depended upon the presence in a college of 
some teachers willing and able to teach on what was largely an individual 
basis. The only regular M. A. class anywhere seems to have been that in 
English held by the Presidency College for some years. 

The University Regulations of 1906, designed to give effect to the Act of 
1904, did not spell out precisely how to make provision for formal teaching 
though their general intention seemed to have been that the University 
should make good the deficiencies of the colleges. This was certainly the 
interpretation put upon them by the Government of India Resolution of 
August 1906 which sanctioned the  Regulations.:5 Thus what was 
contemplated was a network of complementary colleges with the University 
at the apex stepping in to supply the gaps in the system whenever and 
wherever necessary. The Act thus made it possible for the University to 
undertake postgraduate teaching, the inadequacies of the colleges made it 
necessary for it do so, and Sir Asutosh seized upon the relevant provision of 
the Act, which was merely permissive in intent, to make Calcutta "a centre 
for the cultivation and advancement of knowledge".1? 

In its early days post-graduate teaching at Calcutta University followed 
the lines envisaged in the Government Resolution of 1906, the University 
acting as a co-ordinator of collegiate effort. The system was rendered possible 
by the co-operation of professors of the different colleges who lectured, 
without pay, outside their college hours, usually in the college buildings.20 
The Presidency, Scottish Church, the. Sanskrit and the Bangabasi Colleges 
and the Indian Museum-all Calcutta institutions-largely helped in this work 
by providing their senior teachers for the university post-graduate work. 
Dacca College had an M. A. affiliation in English only but some of its 
teachers took post-graduate classes and University lecturers in History, 
Economics, Physics and Chemistry, students of those subjects appearing as 
direct students of the university and not as those of Dacca College. 

In 1909.a full-time University chair in Economics named after Lord 
Minto was established with government funds. This was followed in 1912 by 
the creation of the posts of Hardinge Professor of Mathematics, George V 
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Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy and a Professor of Ancient Indian 
History. From 1913 a third stage began in which the University, from its 
own accumulated funds, appointed university readers and lectures. Finally, 
from 1917 post-graduate instruction in Bengal was centralised in the hands 
of Calcutta University with the establishment of full-fledged post-graduate 
departments of Arts and Sciences out of its own funds. In these same years 
from 1908-09 to 1916-17, the number of M. A. students in the University 
classes rose from 19 to 1,172?! In all this development Asutosh plaued a 
crucial role-indeed it would not be an exaggeration to call him the founding 
father of the teaching University of Calcutta. 

In its earliest phase Asutosh had disarmed any possible government 
oppositition to the growth of post-graduate teaching by fitting it into the 
collegiate system and making it cost-free. He never failed to refer to 
European  examples-those of London and German  universities-in 
emphasizing the need for the University to be a centre of teaching and 
resarch. Many wealthy Bengalis responded to his call for handsome 
donations whcih he used to create the physical structure of a teaching 
university. And he won wide popular acclaim by answering the Bengali 
demand for readier access to higher education and by appealing to Bengali 
pride in their own intellectural achievements. 


Conflict with the Government 

: As seen eariler, the Government of India initially responded favourably 
to the growth of post-graduate work at the University and made some 
recurring and capital grants. From 1911, however, the unviersity and the 
government began to part company. Several factors contributed to this: the 
departure from India of Minto and Risley who had very high oponoon of 
Asutosh, coincided with the transfer of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi 
which destroyed any possibility, on the part of Asutosh, to establish similar 
close relationship with Lord Hardinge, the new Viceroy, and Harcourt 
Butler, the first Member of the newly created Department of Education of 
the Government of India. Hardinge or Butler, however, came with no prior 
ill-feeling towards Asutosh or Calcutta University but this was not the case 
with Henny Sharp, Butlers immediate shbordinate in the Education 
Department. Before he joined the Department as the new Joint Secretary he 
had: been the Director of Public Instruction in the Province of Eastern Bngal 
and Assam where his policy of snuffing out political agitators from schools 
and colleges had landed him on a collision course with the University of 
Calcutta. He felt strongly that the University, like the Bengali Hindus, was 
hostile to the new province and he came to dislike them both. Sharp's first- 
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hand experience and personal knowledge of Bengal education gave his 
views a certain influence on the shaping of government policy towards the 
University. In fairness to Butler it must be said that he was more critical of 
Calcutta's methods than of its ubnderlying principles. He readily recognized 
that the Government of India had already pronounced in favour of teaching 
universities in 1904. But he was concerned at the growth of a "proletariat of 
semieducated youths who are without employment" and felt that the 
control of the colleges was inadequate. His remedy, however, was not an 
extension of Calcutta's authority but the creation of many more new 
universities.22 


Rivalry with Dacca 

Such a creation would necessarily be at the expense of Calcutta 
University, given the great extent of its original jurisdiction. So it happened 
In the last week of December 1911 the the Government of India announced 
plans to establish a teaching and residential university at Dacca. Bengali 
Hindus and more particularly those of Calcutta harshly denounced it as a 
measure designed to perpetuate an educational partition of Bengal even 
after the political partition had been undone.2 For Calcutta University,also 
unsparing in its criticism, Dacca appeared as a potential rival, to which 
funds might be diverted which otherwise would have come to Calcutta. 
There was also resentment at the report by the Natham Committee, set up 
by the Bengal Government to submit a scheme for Dacca University, which 
seemed to suggest that money would be better spent on a residential and 
teaching university like the future Dacca University rather than on a merely 
federal, and affiliating university like Calcutta. In this there was a barely 
concealed condemnation of the work of the existing university. 

' In its note on the Nathan Report the Calcutta University Syndicate 
maintained that Calcutta University, during the last few years, had been 
endeavouring to expand, slowly but steadily, its teaching functions. The 
Syndicate went on to claim that Calcutta University, being situated in the 
premier city of India, was and must continue to be the premier university in 
the whole country, a position whcih it would be difficult for any other 
university to occupy. It was, therefore, inconcievable to the Syndicate that 
the claims of the whole body of people or the vast majority should be 
sacrificed to those of a minority2^ As Vice-Chancellor Asutosh also put up in 
his Convocation address of 1912 a spirited defence of Calcutta, necessarily 
affiliating because of the geographical spread of its hinterland, but through 
its direction and supervision of the colleges also a teaching and resiential 
university "by delegation". Thus reiterating Calcutta's claims to be or to 
become a full-fledged teaching and research organisation, he set about 
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realishing it by centralinsing all post graduate instruction under its control 
before Dacca University could become an established fact.26 The two crucial 
factors were clearly time and money which meant that the University must 
move ahead as far as possible wthout waiting for government action or 
support. When, after some initial show of support the Government of India 
began to question Calcutta's methods, Asutosh turned to private 
benefactors. In 1912 the lawyer Taraknath Palit made two gifts of land and 
money to the value of fifteen lakh for the creation of a University college of 
Science and Technology. His example was followed, in 1913, by Rashbehary 
Ghose who donated ten lakh to endow four chairs and eight studentships at 
the same college and to maintain its laboratory. Finally, two chairs, in 
Comparative Philology and in English were established from the 
University's own resources. 


Government Enquiry Committee 

The speed at whcih Asutosh had moved led the government of India to 
question both the quality of the University's post-graduate work and the 
suitability of the structure that was being created. It was of the view that, 
Asutosh, by competing with the colleges-was flouting the original intentions 
of the Act of 1904. It accused the University of creating an entirely fictiously 
demand for M.A. and M. Sc. instruction by consistently lowering the 
standards and ideals of university education and making that education 
cheap. Fees at the Presidency College were Rs. 12 per lowering the standards 
and ideals of university education and making that education cheap. Fees at 
the Presidency College were Rs. 12 per month, twice the fees demanded by 
the University. The cost of educating a student in the University post- 
graduate classes was Rs. 168 per annum while at Dacca college the cost was 
Rs. 251-9 annas per annum.” The fatal trend in education in India, Sharp 
, commented, was “Jerry-building-the fabric has to carry twice as many storeys 
as the foundations will stand . . .; a penny is always made to do the work of 
two pence . . ."28 Another source of worry for the goverment was the lax 
discipline at the University. It could fine no possibel justification for the 
perpetual presence of a large number of post-graduate students in the 
politically volatile city of Calcutta. 

But the most bitter criticism was roused by the way in which the 
University was competing with its own affiliated colleges thereby depriving 
the better equipped colleges of their chance to do "higher work". However, 
the colleges doing "higher work" in Bengal were few in number-Presidency 
College undertook M. A. teaching in English History, Political Philosophy, 
Physics and Chemistry with a total number of students around 250 a year. 
The only other colleges involved were Scottish Church in Calcutta and 
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the Government college at Dacca both affiliated in English only. Therefore, 
it was the interest of the Presidency College, or rather the interests of the 
Indian Edudcation Service officers at the college which the developments at 
the University were hurting most . It was an elite all India Service whose 
members were recruited in England by the Secretary of State for India and 
was almost exclusively Europenan in compositon-in 1913 the Service had 
only 3 Indians out of 53 in Bengal.29 These officers were concerned that the 
University's policy would downgrade the government colleges thereby 
lowering their own status too. They were extremely unhappy at what they 
felt was their inadequate representation in the University Senate where a 
"solid Bengali phalanx" under Asutosh' s leadership always "vote solid". 
they felt themeselves similarly powerless in other university bodies. 

For the government an easy way out was the replacement of Asutosh by 
yet another lawyer Devaprasad Sarbadhikary in March 1914. At the same 
time they proposed a committee of enquiry to go into the affairs of the 
University. It took more’ than two years for the Central and Provincial 
Governments to agree on the composition of the Committee-the two 
Governments differed sharply on the inclusion or othrwise of Asutosh . On 
the insistence of Bengal, the Central Government agreed to have Asutosh as 
President on condition that the Committee would be followed by a larger 
Commission with greater powers. At the same time the central 
Government accepted Bengal s demand for transfer of the S RE to 
the latter as early as possible. 

The Committee's report, submitted in December 1916, was unanimous. 
Recognising the obvious, it recommended that all post- graduate teaching 
in Calcutta should be centralised under the control of the University and 
proposed to give qualified college teachers a share in post- graduate teaching 
and administration . The Committee also proposed the creation of a post- 
graduate teadching fund with contributions from fees, from general funds 
of the University and any grants that the Government might make and 
private donations. 

- In the detailed scrutiny of the Report that followed , the strongest 
defence of it came from Bengal Government whose Director of Public 
Instruction, once a bitter opponent, was a: member of the Committee. 
There was opposition in the Senate too- from teachers of the Government 
Colleges, from Sir Gurudas Banerjee, the first Indian Vice-Chancellor of 
Calcutta University and other distinguished educationists . . . 31 

Finally, the Government of India, after careful discussion, accepted the 
Report, on grounds of principle, efficiency and economy.2 It recognized that 
the system of teaching through the agency of practically independent 
affiliated colleges caused wasteful duplication. Then there was: the question 
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of control-educational and financial Either Government or the University 
' must exercise control-if government was to control it must accept direct 
financial responsibility and even then be involved in perpetual conflicts 
with the university as to suitable ‘standard of efficiency, rates of 
remuneration, fees and the like. The government was glad that the 
University had decided to take upon itself direct financial resposibility, for a 
portion of post-graduate work at any rate. Besides, as the government was 
going to introduce two Bills-for Universities at Patna and Dacca on the 
principle of concentration of higher studies at these proposed Universities-it 
could not reject that principle in relation to Calcutta. Although the plan to 
set up a teaching and residential university at Dacca had been announced 
back in December 1911 it took another ten years for Dacca University to start 
functioning in July 1921. It is a final tribute to the work of Sir Asutosh that, 
however one might disagree with his methods and tactics, most of the new 
universities that came. up in India. were modelled on the same underlying 
principles that he tried to establish at Calcutta. 

By approving the. Committee's report and sanctioning the regulations 
which followed it, the Government of India set the final seal of legitimacy 
on the whole organization of higher studies under Calcutta University's 
direct control It was a tremendous personal triumph for Asutosh, the 
architect of this development, accomplished in the face of determined 
opposition from the Department of Education of the Government of India 
and from much of the establishment in Bengal, and despite grave financial 
difficulties and occasional though severe public criticism, due mainly to the 
scandals hat lately had surrounded Asütosh's activities in the University. It 
was a hard struggle all the way, made only a little lighter by consistent 
personal support from Lord Carmichael, the Bengal Governor and later 
from Sir Sankaran. Nair, the Education: Member of the Government of 
India. It.also' marked -thé destruction of the main strand of Lord Curzon's 
educational: policy-that of preventing Indians from taking the educational 
structure at the highest level under their own control. 
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Note: . vi 
The Role of Memory in The 
Preservation of Hadith 


A. H. M. Mujtaba Hossain 


The literal meaning of Hadith is speech, message and topic. In Islamic 
terminology Hadith means the sayings and performances of the Holy 
Prophet Muhammad (s.m.) as well as the support and approval of sayings 
and deeds of others? The Prophet (s.m.) himself called these Hadith. For 
example, Hadrat Abu Hurayra R. (d. 57/676) asked the Prophet (s.m.)," Who 
will be the most fortunate man among those blessed ones to get 
recommendation of the Holy Prophet (s.m.). on the Day of Judgment? "The 
Prophet (s.m.) said in reply, "Abu Hurayra will be the first man". He then 
said, "remember, no one asked me this question before this. The reason is 
that I have always found you extremely eager in listening to Hadith"3 

The Holy Quran is the main source of Islamic way of life. The principles 
of the. code of life of the Muslims as contained in the Holy Qur'an have 
been termed fundamental, but its detailed discussions and analyses not to be 
found. there. The Prophet (s.m. however, gave the real shape of these 
principles through different speeches, deeds and approvals. In the Holy 
Quran there are directives for Salat, and Zakat etc. but their detailed 
explanations and descriptions have been given in the Hadith. The Hadith is 
thus the commentary of the vun and without Hadith the Holy Quran is 
not perfectly intelligible. 

Islam is a complete code of life. Detailed interpretations -of religion, social, 
political, moral aspects of the life of the Muslims are given in the Hadith. So 
it is supplementary to the Holy Quran. Allah commanded the Muslims to 
strictly follow the sayings and directions of the Holy Prophet (s.m.) Allah 
proclaims, "(O, Muslims,) obey Allah and obey the prophet Muhammad 
(s.m.)."4 He also proclaims, "The .best exemplary character for you all, has 
been bestowed in the Prophet of Allah.'5 Prophet Muhammad (s.m.) at the 
time of his last pilgrimage. in his valedicatory sermon declared, ‘I am 
leaving behind two things for you and-as long as you: hold fast to these two 
things, you will not go astray. One of them is al-Qur'an and the other is the 
Sunnah of the prophet (s.mJ6 So the Holy Quran is the first source and the 
Hadith which contains the sunnah of the Prophet (s.m.) is the second source 
of Islam. . 

The Prophet Muhammad (s.m.) instructed- his Sahaba to listen to all of 
his speeches, orders, prohibitions and advice with attention and to preserve 
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them in memory and reach them to others properly. The Holy Prophet 
(s.m.) says, "one who will listen to my messages, memorise and preserve 
them in memory and convey them correctly tọ such people ‘who have not 
heard them before, Allah will make his life glorious.” 

When a group of representatives of the tribe of 'Abd al-Qays came to the 
Prophet Muhammad (s.m), who taught them every detail of the 
fundamentals of Islam, the Prophet (s.m.) said, "you must remember all 
these things fully, preserve them in full and keep informed of all those who 
will come behind you.'5 The Prophet Muhammad (s.m) declared, "One 
who will memorize and preserve forty Hadiths, Allah will make him a 
Fagih, and I shall stand for him as a witness and recommend for him in the 
day of Judgment? The Prophet Muhammad (s.m. thus stressed the 
importance of the preservation of Hadith. There were two ways of 
preserving Hadith: (i) Learning of Hadith and keeping them in memory and 
(ii) putting them in writing. 

Excessive eagerness was shown by the Sahaba for the learning of Hadith. 
Many of the Sahaba of the Prophet (s.m.) dedicated their lives to learning 
the Hadith. Those who could not remain present with the Prophet 
Muhammad (s.m.) all the time, used to turn up to him whenever they 
would get on opportunity. If they failed to remain present in person they 
were always alert in knowing what discourses took place in the majlis of the 
Prophet Muhammad (s.m.) They would keep the Hadiths well preserved in 
their memories. Generally, the memories of the 'Arabs were very sharp and 
keen. At that time there was no systematic schooling for education. People 
used to depend on their memories rather than on their pen. As a result we 
witness a wonderful blooming of memory at that time. 

Hearing only once was enough to keep anything in memory. Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Bar (d. 436/1044) said about this, "The Arabs were adorned with this faculty 
by nature and it was a special feature of their character? Qatadah (d. 
117/735) said, "No other nation was provided with such merit of memory 
by Allah as was given to the 'Arabs. It was such a speciality that was given to 
the 'Arabs alone and it was such an honour with which they alone were 
adorned"!! 

Ibn Shihab Zuhri (d. 124/ 741) said, "While I went beyond the Bagi’ 
Market I would shut my ears so that no obscene or filthy. words could enter 
into my ears. because by the grace of Allah whenever I hear anything I do 
not forget it."2 Imam Sha'bi (d. 103/721) said about the sharpness of his 
memory, "I never write any Hadith on paper and never feel the necessity of 
hearing Hadith more than once." 3 Imam Ahmad bin Hanble (164/780- 
241/855) said about Imam Waki' (d. 197/812) " I have not seen a man like 
Imam Waki memorising Hadith" Hafiz Dhahabi said about the sharpness of 
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the memory of Muhaddith Qatadah (d. 117/735) "Among the inhabitants of 
Basra Qatadah was the most capable memorisor, whatever he heard he used 
to retain in his memory. While the collection of Hadith by Hadrat Jabir R. 
(d.74/693) was read out before him, it was retained by him in his 
memory."5.Yahya bin Qatan said, "I have never-come across a man with a 
sharper memory than Sufyan .thowri" (d. 161/777). He had in his memory 
thirty thousand Hadith." Sufyan thowri himself said, "I never forget what I 
ever commit to memory"6 The memory of Ishaq bin Rahwaih (161/777- 
238/952). tecaher of Imam al-Bukhari, was very sharp. He committed to 
memory -innumerable Hadith. He dictated his pupils several thousands of 
Hadith from, his memory. he never thought it necessary to consult the 
original book..He himself said, "What I hear strickes my memory an I did 
never forget what I memorised."7 Muhaddith Abu Jura said that he never 
came across a man of sharper memory than Ishaq bin Rahwaih.'8 

Hadrat Abu.Hurayra R. was the Hafiz of a huge number of Hadiths. 
Doubts arose in the mind of Marwan in Hakam whether Hadrat Abu 
Hurayra R. could retain exactly the Hadiths in memory. Marwan bin Hakam 
adopted a techinique to examine him. Once requested Abu: Hurayra R. to 
recite infront of him a number of Hadiths. As requested he did so. On the 
other side asper order of Marwan those Hadithes were written down from 
behind the screen. After a year when Hadrat Abu Hurayra R. was again 
requested to repeat those Haanes he recited me same exactly aş before 
without any difference.19 

The then emperor Hisham in order to teach:his son requested Imam Ibn 
Shihab Zuhri (d. 124/741) to write down some Hadiths. Imam Zuhri wrote 
four hundred Hadiths and” gave them to him. After a long time he was 
requested again to gave him those Hadiths in writing. He did so. The 
emperor after comparing the two sets of Hadith found that not even a single 
letter was dropped in the second set of Hadith.29 

The Muhaddithun of Baghdad in:order to test Imam al-Bukhari (194/809- 
256/869) chánged the places of one hundred Hadithis. When the opinion of 
Imam al-Bukhari was sought about these Hadiths he expressed his total 
ignorance about them. Then he placed all the Éladithes, in order and pointed 
out their intentional fabrication of Hadith and sanad.. At. this unparalleled 
memory of the Imam al-Bukhari every body expressed his wonder! l 

Imam Tirmidhi (209/824-279/892) "heard some Hadiths cited by a 
. Muhaddith. Although: he did' not personally see the "Muhaddith, yet he was 
very, much, eager for his where, abouts. One day when he met him in order 
to hear these Hadiths from his own mouth, he: expressed .his.desire to hear 
from him the Hadiths in full "As soon.as-he heard the Hadiths all were 
"memorised by him. Seeing this he said Muhaddith was struck with wonder. 
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To test the sharpness of his memory he made him hear another forty 
Hadithes. Imam Tirmidhi had never heard these Hadiths before. But as 
soon as he heared he memorised all these Hadiths fully. These was no 
mistake of a single word.2 

Besides these, there were many other memorisers of Hadith. Imam 


Dhahabi left a book in four Volumes, etitled Tadhkirat al-Huffaz in this 
connection. In it he deals with the lives of more than eleven hundred 
Huffaz of Hadith. In addition to this there are in it the lives of Hujjat and 
Hakim. 

Allah, the great endowed the then Arabs with sharpness of memory for 
the preservation of the Holy Quran and the Hadith of the Prophet 
Muhammad (s.m.) by heart, of the two methods of wirting and memorising 
of collection and preservation of Hadith memory undoubtedly played the 
prominent role during the earlier period of Islam. 
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, BOOK REVIEW 


Kamal Siddiqui, et al, Social Formation in Dhaka City : A Study in Third 
World Urbari Sociology, (Dhaka: University Press Ltd., 1990), pp.450. 


We are happy to note that Dhaka city, as an object of urban study, is 
receiving, of .late, considerable -attention from historians and social 
scientists. Two recent symposia extravaganza-one organised by the Asiatic 
Society of Bangladesh and the other by the National Museum, on Dhaka's 
past present and future held almost simultaneously are still fresh in the 
minds of the curious Dhaka watchers. The present study is another very 
serious attempt on a large scale. Dr. Kamal Siddiqui and his associates 
(Sayeda Rowshan Qadir, Sitara Alaingir, Sayedul Huq) being assisted by a 
dozen of trained. investigators worked hard for five years to produce this 
report. In terms of man-hour and money it is, therefore, an extraordinary 
study.: Methodologically also the book is unique. Unlike other books 
hitherto published here and elsewhere, this report is based on empirical 
data. prepared scientifically by trained investigators. Demographically the 
present size of the city is the most recent phenomenon .and obviously its 
social formation must show characteristics common to other urban centres 
of the Third World. But.differences are also highly.pronounced. Hence the 
authors are keen to observe the nature of social formation of the city as 
obtained under the impact of recent demographic and other growth. 

Through eight chapters the authors have surveyed the city's past and 
present with indication of the developments that may take place in the 
future. Major areas of investigations' were past history, household features, 
rich and poor; beggars, destitutes, prostitutes and criminals and Shange 
agents. Let us look at the major findings of the survey. 

The city:land is highly unevenly distributed. Only- 30% people control 
80% land of the city and the process‘of differentiation is increasing fast. In 
the namé of the "Housing Society the affluent families are’ getting 
exemption of the ceiling of city land ownership and grabbing the city land by 
sheer might of money. In some areas of the city the cost of land is no less 
than that: of Western European and’ American cities: The city land is mostly 
used. for:residential purposes. For residence about 88% land is occupied 5% 
for shop 1.-89% for-mills and factories. Vacant-space is-1.176. It means unlike 
other ‘major cities He residential peli lial of the city ‘are horizontal 
rather than vertical: i 

; Demographically" the city TOR another major deviation Unlike other 
major cities, Dhaka is highly youthful. Among its inhabitants 41% are below 
forty, and only 29% are above fifty.'The'people of-the city are mostly from 
ündivided.: districts of Dhaka, Comilla, Faridupur, Barisal and: Noakhali. 
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Hardly 14% of the city people are from Rajshahi an Khulna divisions. 
. Average size of the city family is 6.7 as against 5.5 in the village. 

The majority of landed proprietors of the city acquired their rights by 
straightway purchase indicating a sharp mobility of the propertied classes. 
About 37% do not have any property in the city. Education is positively 
related to property ownership. Higher the education greater is the chance of 
having property. About 55% live in their own houses and 44% in rented 
accommodation. About 66% people are first generation residents and the 
second genreration residents made only 17%, and the third generation only 
8%. About 85% inhabitants have rural linkage and 51% people visit village 
homes regularly. 

Recreational outing is a major feature of urban life, but Dhaka people 
mostly stay at home after dusk. About 64% of the household heads stay 
indoors after business or office work 6% visit friends. Very few go to clubs 
and other organised centres of.recreation. Only 21% household heads are 
more or less associated with political and other organisations. 

. Dhaka's transportation system presents:an interesting feature. About 
7.6% of the household-heads have access to cars of which 78.1% were owned 
privately; 5.4% had access to motor bikes and 4.4% household heads had 
access to bicycles. As the city dwellers are predominatly poor, bicycle was 
expected to be the. most most dominant means for transport followed by 
Rickshaws and cars. But curiously it is just the reverse. People are averse to 
bicycles and they are fond of rickshaw though it is the most expensive and 
tardy and risky means of transport. About one hundred thousand people ply 
rickshaws and about one million people of the city, one sixth of the total 
population, draw their living from rickshaws (manufacturing, servicing 
included). 

Asked about the best possible economic system that may be adopted, 45%- 
of the household heads supported Islamic system, 24% opted for socialist 
system followed by 1676 supportings mixed economy and capitalist economy 
(7%). It was revealed that supporters of Islamic economy had no books in 
their homes and they were all inadequately aducated or illiterate. : 

In 1947, all the top rich families of Dhaka were local Hindus and 
expatriate Marwaris. Now among the 68 multi-millionnaire families none 
is Hindu. Now all the Dhaka tycoons are Muslims and most of.them 
became rich after 1971. Secrets .of their success were brokerage in big state 
purchases and projects involving aeroplances, transport and communi- 
cation equipments, ships, bridges and roads, agricultural machinary, oil 
drilling and deals and so on. Becoming rich through industrial or other 
productive activities was rare.. The. early fortune was made by "theft, 
embezzlememnt, forcible . occupation, etc. involving government funds 
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and. stores, abandoned property, smuggling, narcotic trade, defaulting bank 
loans, commission agency, bribes and so on. Majority of. the. rich families 
came from undivided. Dhaka district (41%) followed in order by. Comilla 
(15%), refugees from West Bengal (10%), Naoakhali, Chittagong and 
Faridpur. The rich people mostly introducted themselves as industrialists, 
for it is prestigious to call oneself industrialist, but actually most of them 
were found to be businessmen and traders. 

Both formal and informal sector poor who make the floating population 
of the city mainly came from Barisal (25.6), Faridpur (22.9%), Dhaka (18.8), 
Comilla (11.9), and Mymensingh (6.3). The poor people scarcely maintain 
any linkage with the villages of their origins. It is only the lower middle 
class and middle class people, not upper class, who maintain linkage with 
the village. The poor had left little behind to go back to village. Most of the 
poor were squatters and tenants in squatting settlements. 

. Rickshaw--pullers constituted the single largest occupational group 
among the floating people of Dhaka city. Introduced in Dhaka in 1937, it is 
said, the rickshaw to day is the most common means of transport of the city. 
Rickshaw pullers, rickshaw owners, rickshaw makers, retailers of rickshaw 
spare parts, rickshaw mechanics and so on make a population of about a 
million, which means that about "one sixth of the city population were 
directly or indirectly dependent on the rickshaw industry." (p.267). The 
average take home income of a working day was around Tk. 35.00 which is 
more or less equvalemnt to the daily wages of day labourers i in other sectors. 
. .The prostitution was found to be increasing phenomenally. The 
prostitutes have been categorised. into: (a), brothel prostitutes, (b) prostitutes 
in, rented houses outside brothel; (c) hotel and film. industry, prostitutes, (d) 
and street corner prostitutes. The rented house prostitutes -vere selling sex 

in ‘family situation’, and such, ‘families’ . were located in middle and upper 
middle class areas. Their rates were very high and were of exclusive nature. 
There are office area prostitutes who enter into offices apparently in search 
of jobs, but actually their object was to find clients. Prostitution fees per 
transaction ranged from Tk. 150. to. .Tk.1000 . depending on quality and 
location of prostitutes. ^. 

The characteristic crimes of the diy. 3 were snatching, burglary; theft, 
rioting, hijacking, . dacoity, kidnapping, forgery, cheating, murder, rape, 
illegal | arms trafficking, food and durg adulteration, smuggling, gambling, 
underground: narcotic trade, ‘and So on. The crimes in the city in absolute 
terms were increasing. In 1979, the total number of cases. filed. in the Dhaka 

l Metropolitin Magistracy | was : 9212, in, 1980 it rose to.35798, in 1981 it further 
rose to 41054 and. in 1987 the. total number ,Was. 69576. Crimes which are 
increasingly most steadily were ‘hijacking, illegal arms possessing and using, 
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drug addiction, bank fraud; adn the crimes at either decreasing or stationary 
level were kidnapping, torture on women, dacoity and burglary. As to social 
background of criminals most hijacking is being done by unemployed youth 
of the lower middle class. Rapid rise in population without corresponidng 
growth of civic amenities, grinding poverty, protection of criminals by the 
powerful, inefficient and insufficient police force and magistracy, have been 

identified as main causes of crimes. 

The above subject narrative tells us precisely the character of the book. It 
is a general study covering wide range of probelms confronting an 
expanding city. Readers may sharply disagree with the authors about the 
modality and motive forces of social formation as charted, but can hardly 
challenge their existence. Unrestrained city-ward migration, poor housing, 
dreadful slum settlements and squatting, uneven distribution of city land, 
grabbing of city lands by the so called housing societies, absence of 
recreational facilities, poor that transportation system, becoming rich trough 
unproductive, and often, anti-social, methods, aversion to industrial 
investment, corruption, prostitution, crimes, air pollution, and the like, are 
hard facts which none can deny. We may not of course agree with the 
authors about their causes and effects, but we can hardly challenge their 
existence. 

The findings of the study made the authors believe that the rich and 
powerful were ‘wasteful and unproductive, student leadership ineffective; 
the intellectuals inert and escapists and formal sector poor were effete as a 
force, Thérefore, they were not to be expected to play any constructive role as 
change agents. under the given social formation, only the way out to 
meaningful survival, authors conclüded, was a revolution. Who will stage 
this revolution? The fokais (street urchins) and others non-formal sector 
poor, the learned authors prescribed. Let us wait and see what happens. 

This book has broken a path. It is sad, indeed, that the spate of rural 
studies, thanks to foreign NGOs, is being so poorly matched by urban studies 
now-a-days. The authors deserve our heartiest congratulations for produ- 
cing such a massive work for üs. It will certainly inspire others to come into 
the field and give us more authoritative and more insightful studies about 
this historic city of Dhaka. Lot of:questions may be raised about the plan- 
ning, designing questionnaire, data collection, methodology, and above all, 
unity of contents. bésides the' household survey other Chapters are baséd on 
hihgly ‘sélect ‘evidence and discussions were not free from personal preju- 
dices and per-concéived notions. but let it be repeated; for this new kind of 
study the-authors had no peers to guide thein. The track'has been made by 
Dr. Kamal Siddiqui an his associates and let others perfect itin future. 

Sirajul Islam 


Mustafa. Nurul Islam (ed) Bangladesh: Bangalee, Almaparichayer 
Sandhane (Vernacular): (Bangladesh : the Bengalee, In Search of Self- 
Indentity) (Dhaka : Sagar Publishers, 1990), pp.255. 


No other publication could have been more well-timed than the one 
under review. This collection of thought-provoking and intellectually 
stimulating essays of eminent scholars edited by Professor Mustafa Nurul 
Islam is perhaps the only publication in Bangladesh which could give the 
necessary directon to those concerned Bengalees who have been grappling 
with the identity crisis. It is indeed paradoxical that a nine month long 
liberation war of proverbial: sacrifices could not settle the issues relating to 
our self-identity. It is also ironical that the issues that appeared settled by 
December 1971 have now been unsettled by some vested interest groups for 
obvious political purposes. The concerned Bengalee elite, in particular, thus 
caught in such a bewildering dilemma need some guidance in historical, 
and for that matter, objective perspective to evaluate these issues and reach 
an ineluctable conclusion. I believe this book could very well serve the 
purpose. . 

The editor demonstrates not only his skill in the way he has selected the 
essays but also a genuine commitment to the cause of Bangladesh. that was 
fought for in 1971. 

The essays grouped under five thematic sections discuss geography and 
history of ancient Bengal, its cultural heritage, origin of the Bengali 
Muslims , their language, literature and education; and finally,the most 
crucial question - self identity of the Bengalees inhabiting Bangladesh. 

All the essayists have, with sufficient evidence and cogent arguments, 
put across one common theme : geography and language always remained 
the two major determinants of our identity and national character. Ever 
since the 8th century , i. e. by the time Bengal attained a distinctive political 
identity under the Palas and up to the British conquest evolution of the 
identity of the Bengalees remained under the influence of these two 
determinants and as such secular. Religious variations never assumed the 
character of a religious divide or got translated into the socio-political arena. 
There was enough intercommunal rapport to promote every aspect of 
culture collectively. Whatever political manifestation of intercommunal 
strife that we witness subsequently was an aberration under the impact of a 
colonial rule. This: aberration appeared to provide legitimacy to the 
geographical divide brought about by decolonisation in 1947. But the 
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emergence of Bangladesh in 1971 clearly demonstrated that such an^ 
aberration could only be short-lived. Therefore the book has one message 
for the readers-injection of a religious perspective into our identity question 
is again an aberration which goes against the spirit of the liberation war." 
. The editor has done a commendable job and deserves kudos from those 
who have commitment to the spirit of the liberation war and would like to 
l sustain it. 


‘Syed Anwar Husain 


. Marcus Franda; Tom The First Decade.’ New Delhi : South Asian 
Publishers Pvt Lid, 1982), PP. X4855. ^ ` 


Baitiiehs The First Decade is a collection of essays written over the 
past decade as reportings of Marcus Franda for Universities Field Staff 
International, a consortiam of 17° academic institutions. that supports 
scholarly journalists fro contemporary world affairs. 

- The essay in this book are divided into four sections: ` 
(1) The Libération War and its aftermath : (2) Indo-Bangladesh relations : (3) 
Population and Resources and (4) Ziaur Rahman's Bangladesh. In the first 
section Franda tráces'the unprecedentéd support commanded by Shiekh 
Müjibur Rahman and hte Awami League before liberation, Mujib's rise to 
power and‘: the «way: his: popularity: waned after independence, the 
circumstances: Surrounding: the’ coups: arid many other political dramas of 
hte 1970s. He further ` exposes as tó how Shiekh Mujib in the twilight of his 
life bacKed-out from his unremitting’ support: -for emocu institutions 
arid ‘drifted to a one-party autocratic regime. 

Franda articulates that the massive problems faced by Bangladesh after 
liberation was excerbated' by an international relief and development effort 
and that -was for the most part misdirected: That is why he places much of 
the blame for failure in the development strategy in Bangladesh and at the 
same time takes stock of other domestic and international factors and issues. 

In. section II Franda deals with Indo-Bangladesh relations. Here he 
highlights India's role in the liberation war, the burden of 10 million 
refugees which India had to bear for about ten months, India's strategy for 
repatriation of the refugees. he also focuses on certain bilateral problems 
such as the border problem, maritime boundary and Farakka Barrage 
problems and harps that Bangladesh's over all development is dependendt 
on bilateral relationship with India which, in turn, in also contingent upon 
the resolutuion of the aforementioned issues. 

Part III of the book is devoted to the discussion of population and 
resources in Bangladesh. Franda in his analysis shows that the major 
economic problems faced by Bangladesh immediately after liberation were 
those of the population growth, development of water resources and the 
growing of enough food for autarky. His study reveals that Bangladesh 
virtually failed to contain its population boom and to use effectively its 
water resources. 

The last section of the book includes five essays under the heading 
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‘Ziaur Rahman's Bangladesh’. In the essays Franda etches Zia's life, his 
assumption of power in 1975, and the first presidential poll.in Bangladesh. 
He also narrates the civilianization process of administration by Zia, Zia's 
efforts and successes in local and national development, Bangladesh's image 
and relations with other countries and th.circumstances surrounding Zia's. 
death and the events of 1981-82. Franda in his assessment of the Zia regime 
fairly comments that the government led by Zia was th first effective 
government that Bangladesh ever had. 

Franda commences his study with a very facile comment. that 
Bangladesh won her freedom solely with the help of Indian army. He then. 
narrates in detail ;than any other author on. Bangladesh politics the relief 
and foreign aid given to Bangladesh and then. switches over to the events of: 
1975 coup. : 

. The book has several. limitations. It has. five-page preface but no. 
' conclusion assessing the themes - of various essays. Franda. uses. numerous 
: quotations without mentioning the sources. (p.:261,.281, 282). The title of the 

‘chapter VII (Realism and the. Demographic variable in the First. Bangladesh. 
' Five. Year Plan 1973 is a. mis-arranged one. The author extracts materials: 
mainly from secondary sources and. üses only a few local newspapers (The 
Bangladesh Times: and the Ittefag). Besides: these, the book. has very few. 
‘footnotes and no bibliography, . 

The’ book however, is an interesting. docunientary study presented. with. 
an analytical acuity. It is remarkable in that .it portrays: the- evkaleioscaple 
events of Ziaur’ Rahman's wame in a faithful manner.. 


Johorà Khanam 


TETEA The Principal ‘Teachings of Buddhism, Classics of Middle 
Asia, New Jersey, 1988, pp 209 


The ‘book with a commentary by Pabongka Riupoche is the work of a 
great reformer of Buddhism in Tibet. Tibet is one of the foremost countries 
in Asia where Buddhism has not only survived after it had disappeared 
from India, but also- where the teachings of Ae Buddha have been preserved 
faithfully until the present day. 

Tsongkapa whose full name is Gyalwa Je Tsongkapa Chaenpo Lobsang 
Drakpa holds a unique position in the history of Tibetan Buddhism as the 
pioneer of establishing a Buddhist tradition in modern Tibet free from local 
customs and superstitions. Founder of the famous Dge-lugs-pa and the great 
‘theree monasteries at Ganden, Drepung and Sera which imparted education 
to thousands of monks and produced many famous disciples, Tsongkapa's 
:decisove contribution to Buddhism ‘is his important commentaries that 
include his 18 volumes of collected works on the ancient Buddhist classics 
and th famous treatises on "Steps of the Path to Buddhahood". The present 
work about the "Three Principal paths' is specifically significant not only 
‘because of its unique style, but particularly becausee in it the entire teachings 
of Buddhism are said to have been compressed in just fourteen verses. 

The present work comes to us in three main divisions : the 
. preliminaries, the main body of the etext and the conclusuion. In the 
preliminaries is given a general outline of the book as well as an 
interpretation of the significance of the three paths. An interesting part of 
the discussion is what is known as 'an offering of praise' and the role of a 
lama in one's spiritual.journey to enlightenment. An offering of praise 
meaning 'bowing to the holy lamas' is essential for anyone who composes a 
commentary in order to get the work completed without interruptionor 
obstacles. Not only that a commentator is to begin by bowing to the holy 
lamas, but also for anyone attemting a spiritual life guidance from a lama is 
extremely important. In fact lamas play such a vital role in one's religious 
life in Tibet that Tibetan Buddhism seems inseparable from lamaism. This 
is however not to mislead us to think that this any way betrays the 
Buddhistic position that. everyone has to work out his own enlightemment. 
À lama is only to show the path which cannot be rcalised merely by reading 
books on the Dharma. He is qualified to do so because he is the "source of all 
good qualities" who not only possesses "a knowledge of the scriptures" and 
"actual realisations" but also a mind controlled and trained in what are 
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known as exceptional morality, exceptional concetration and exceptional 
wisdom. 

The main body of the text which falls into four parts gives an eloquent 
analysis of the three. famous paths,.namely, reununciation, the wish to 
achieve enlightenment for every living being and correct view., Each path 
has been distinctly explained so as to give a clear conception of it. The idea is 
not only to acquiant the reader with the steps to Buddhahood, but also to 
persuade him to realise the truth about each of them and the actually go-and 
practise them. The whole process which is to begin with an. attitude -of 
renunciation, ie,a disgust- -for the cycle. of life, has to be primarily practical 
since mere wich for elightenment or the correct. view of the- reality will: not 
do without continued meditation on the realisation of the. paths.; And it is 
in the conclusion, the final division of the book.that.a. detailed account. oF 
the meditational process is given. 

Formulated in a comprehensive literary. style Tsonkapa's Mes ‘principal 
paths or steps to Buddhahood are certainly an excellecnt.contribution to 
Buddhist. literature as a. whole, and to Tibetan Buddhism in particular. The 
well-written commentary . by.Pabongka Rinpoche gives a clear exposition of 
the tecahings of Buddhism. The. foreward by Geshe Lobsang. Theracing 
should work as a useuful dee to the d of Tibetan Büddnism TEE A 
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Land Reforms, Emerging Classes and Process of 
Polarization in Rural Bangladesh 


Pk. Md. Motiur Rahman 


The idea of land reforms has often encompassed agrarian reform includ- 
ing provision for inputs, credits and extension services and, in some cases, the 
changes in land tenure and redistribution of land ownership. But authors in 
varlous countries vary in their thoughts and concepts about land reforms. 
These variations are mainly due to variation of land-man ratio, nature of the 
economy of the country and political. will of the government. The concept of 
latid reforms can be defined both from capitalistic and socialistic view points. 
The former approach advocates both individual and co-operative farming and 
reduction of big landholdings and their dístribution among landless and small 
farmers for creation of economic holding. The individual ownership over 
land is retained in this approach. The socialistic land reform, on the other 
hand, envisages land operation under state patronage and collective system as 
prevalent in China and USSR. Other spheres of socialistic approach to land 
reforms include abolition of.private ownership and all rights and interests 
vest.in the state. However, the main objective of land reforms in both the 
approaches is to increase productivity, improve socio-economic conditions of 
the peasant society, increase employment opportunity in rural areas etc. 

A- series of land reforms have been attempted in this region to improve 
the lot of the peasant but they failed to fulfil the set objectives. The main 
objective of land reform in a country like Bangladesh should be a readjust- 
ment of rights and obligations associated with ownership and use of land, to 
ensure (a) increased productivity, (b) higher- standard of living, and 
(c) improved social status of peasants. The purpose of land reforms should, 
therefore, be simultaneously social, economic and political in character. 


A Historical Background of Land Refotms : 


Prior to the conquest of this subcontinent by the Muslims there appears 
to, be a hazy picture of land administration in this region now called 
Bangladesh. The only fact known is that land revenue was collected from the 
cultivators and remitted to the rulers by the village headmen!. All lands be- 
longed to those who brought them under cultivation and the ruling power 
used to receive only a share of usufruct rather than claiming proprietorship of 
the land itself. A very disorganised system of revenue collection prevailed 
before it was actually taken over by the Muslim rulers. The . first systematic 
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attempt was made during the Muslim rule, which was ‘directed only to 
commute the land revenue in terms of money. 

The Muslim rule also did not change the ownership right. Thus there 
was no other class in rural society except the ruler on the top and cultivators 
at the bottom. By the early 18th century when the supremacy of the Mughals 
was on the wane and the existing collection system paralysed, a new system 
known as ~revenue farming" was gradually gaining ground to keep pace with 
the need of the hour. The revenue farmer would not cultivate the land him- 
self but would collect revenue from the’ cultivators for which he would be 
paid a remuneration equal to orie-tenth of the total collection. This was the 
first time that the system introduced by the Mughals led to the creation of 
another class betweeii the ruler and the cultivator. And, following the weak- 
ness of the central administration these revenue farmers by dint of their 
acquired hereditary right gradually became a powerful social segment which 
subsequently was known as the Zamindar. 

/." In 1765, the East India Company acquired the Diwani authority over 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. And, in order to consolidate the administration, 
they introduced some changes in land administration. At the outset, they 
introduced a quinquennial settlement by auction to the highest bidders. This 
system, instcad-of securing the British revenue collection, led to chaotic 
revenue administration. The people lost their interest over land as the owner- 
ship was taken away by the government. ‘Having ascertained the insecurity of 
revenue collection the government then introduced the system of decennial 
settlement? This system improved the revenue collection to some extent, but 
could not create much interest of the cultivators over land. Other reason for 
such contention was that rent was variable and arbitrarily fixed by the govern- 
ment and more than half of the lands were waste land. As a result, neither the 
cultivators hor the Zamindars took any initiative to iniprove the quality of 
land as it would increase the revenue. Thus at the expiry of the term, lands 
were left in an exhausted condition. As a first-step towards a better system of 
revenue collection and proper utilization of land, the East India Company 
considered to convert the Zamindars into land-owners through a permanent 
settlement at fixed rent. In’ 1793, the Permanent Settlement Regulation was 
passed, and the land was permanently settled in favour of those who had the 
best proprietory right i in the: soil? The salient'features of this settlement 
ihclüded (a) grant "of legal status to the Zamindars who would fulfil their 
obligations io the’ government with ` absolute ' punctuality, (b) fixation of 
1 revenue at 10/11th'óf the actual rent that could be received from their tenants, 
(c) stablization of ‘economic order etc. Besides these economic motives, there 
were certain far-reaching political motives directed primarily to win over the 
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Zamindars to serve the vested interests of the government. The Permanent 
Settlement i in turn made social stratification and created an intermediary class 
known as tenant which may. be primarily classified into three classes, viz. 
(a) Tenure holders who acquired | land from a ‘proprietor for the purpose € of col- 
lecting rents, and worked . as middlemen between the Zamindar and raiyat, 
(b) Raiyat who cultivated land as ‘a ‘tenant directly under Zamindar ora 
tenure-holder, (c) Under raiyat who was a cultivator under raiyat. These three 
main çlasses were again, sub- divided into ‘several sub-classess according to 
their, status. and condition, ‘of contract made . with Zamindars. The class of 
tenure-holder included. () Dependent : Talukdar, (ii) Patwaries of different cate- 
gories, (iii) Howladar etc. Raiyat was again sub-divided into three classes, viz. 
(i) raiyat holding at fixed rate (ii) occupancy raiyat, and- (iii): non-occupancy 
rayat. Under raiyat may be sub-divided into two classes, viz. (i) those having 
occupancy right, añd (ii) those raving no occupancy right. In the process, the 
Permanent Settlernent Regulation gáve different class of intermediaries and a 
group of landléss peasants. With the passage of'time: some of the landless 
peasants were converted into labourers but closely related ‘with the land. 

` The Permanent Settlement Regulation, however; did hot define the 
status, right and obligation of thé tenants. This emboldened the Zamindars to 
discriminaté the rent among thé areas and’ make arbitrary assessment of rent. 
Since the Zamindars were primarily interested in the amount of rent rather 
than welfare of thé peasant society, the rüral infrastructure was thoroughly 
néglected: ‘And, with the passage of time- Zamindars started migrating to luxu- 
rious cities /' ‘towns leaving the peásahts at-the mercy’ of the intermediary 
agents- dependent Talukdars, Patwaries, Howladars etc. who exploited them as 
harshly as they could. Basically the peasants economy fell into disarray with a 
class of intermediaries whose sole economic function appeared to have been 
collection of rent only. As a result; public opinion became vocal and ‘by the 
middle of the 19th century a no-rent campaign was launched against the per- 
manent settlement-which aítracted the attention of the authority. 6 This was 
followed by the enactinent of Bengal Rent Act of 1859 which outlined for the 
first time the status, right and obligation of the tenants. This act was later 
amended in 1885 for the statutory development of tenancy rights. The 
amendment envisaged the vital issues. related to the ‘eviction from lands 
without court proceeding, arbitrary increase of rent and’ othér related prob- 
lems. As a result, the Zamindars were loosing power and sociopolitical weight 
due to policy of laissez-faire which was followed by the British Government in 
the face of pro-tenant legislations. On the contrary, a distinct middle class/ 
intelligentsia made its inroad into the society: which played a very important 
role in the socio-political arena of this subcontinent 
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The outcome of the Permanent Settlement Regulation and the subse- 
quent back up regulations gradually proved unpopular and ineffective to cater 
to the needs of the hour and thus necessitated further change in the land 
administration system. And, in 1938, a land revenue enquiry commission, 
known as "Floud Commission", was set up. Its main term and reference was 
to go into the question of retention or abolition of the Zaminadary system. In 
1940, the Floud Commission report came out with the recommendation for 
abolition of the Zamindary system. Subsequently, the Bengal Administrative 
Enquiry Committee of 1944 endorsed the majority recommendations of the 
Floud Commission? in spite of strong opposition from the Zamindars. 


Pre and Post-Liberation Land Reform Legislation : 


After the partition of India (1947), the provincial (East Bengal) govern- 
ment introduced a bill in 1948 which culminated in the enactment of East 
Bengal State Acquisition and Tenancy Act, 1950.10 This act did away with the 
vices of 150 years old Permanent Settlement regulations and established a 
direct payment of land revenue to the government by the actual owners and 
tillers of the soil regardless of all intermediary rent receiving interests. More- 
over, provisions were made to protect the share-cropper against arbitrary 
eviction by the land owner. The land ceiling was initially fixed at 33.3 acres, 
but subsequently raised to 124 acress by an ordinance in 1951.11 

In pursuance of the Tenancy Act of 1951, the big land holdings were ac- 
quired immediately between 1952 and 1955. This was followed by general 
acquisition procedures for other middle and small holdings over the year 1956 
and an estimated 730,000 acres of land came under the control of the govern- 
ment.1? 

Following the emergence of Bangladesh, Presidential orders were issued 
in in 1972 regarding land ceiling and payment of taxes. By these orders, tax 
exemptions on lands were granted to peasants having lands up to 8.3 acres or 
less. But holders of such lands were to pay development tax, relief tax, 
education, cess and other local taxes. These orders again restricted every family 
to possess lands up to 33.3 acres and land in excess of this would be surren- 
dered to the government. Adequate provision was also made for the redistrib- 
ution of land on the basis of priority among the landless and near-landless 
agricultural families. Although many such minor attempts in this direction 
had been underway they were more of a disorganised form. In view of this, 
the need for a fresh land reform move was felt and integrated efforts have 
been initiated recently by the government with a view to voercome the gross 
disparity in the distribution of land and dispense social justice so long denied. 
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In 1984, an ordinance (No. 10: The Land Reforms Ordinance, 1984) was prom- 
ulgated to reform the law relating to límitation on acquisition of agricultural 
land, probibition of Benami Transition of immovable property, homestead, 
bargadars, division of produce of barga land, bargadar's right to purchase land, 
ceiling of barga land etc. In the same year another ordinance was promulgated 
relating to fixation of minimum rate of wage for agricultural labourers. The 
main features of these ordinances were as follows: 

- ' Àny person or family owning more than sixty standard bighas of agricul- 

^ tural land is to cease from owning of any new land m purchase, gift or any 
other means. 

- No person will be allowed to purchase any immovable property for his 
own benefit in the name of another person. 

- No owner shall be evicted from the ownership of his land used for home- 
stead in the rural areas by any authority or means. l 

- Land owner shall receive one third of the total produce for the land culti- 
vated on share cropping basis. 

-  Bargadar shall reccive one third of the total produce for labour. 

- The owner or bargadar or both of them shall bear proportionately the cost 
of cultivation other than the cost of labour. 

- A bargadar is not entitled to cultivate land excceding fifteen standard 
bighas. 

- The owner will ask the bargadar in writting if the latter is willing to 
purchase the land cultivated under barga system. 

- Minimum wage per day of agricultural labour shall be at the rate of 3.27 
Kg. of rice or such amount of money required to purchase that quantity of 
rice in the local market. 

The picture that emerges from the above analysis is that land reforms so 
far under taken have not redounded to the benefit of the peasant socicty. The 
main thrust of reforms was generally directed to develop a land tax-collection 
system. As a result, public land policy has failed to manage the multidimen- 
sional aspects of policies set for the development of peasant society and to 
conceptualise reforms option within a strategy of national development. 


Land Reforms and Structural Changes : 


It emerges from previous sections that a number of land reform meas- 
ures especially in regard to the cciling legislation, have been in operation for 
more than half a century to maintain economic development, social equity, 
productive efficiency etc. There is no clear picture of landholding structure 
upto the 1950's, but a close analysis of landholding distribution indicated a 
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worsening of the situation between.the 1960s and the 1980s. The total rural 
farm households in the country increased from' 6.14 million in 1960 to.10.05 
million in 1983-84 indicating an increase of more than 63 percent, whereas, 
the operated area' increased by only 4.4 percent over the period. The propor- 
tion.of small farm (0.05-2.49 acres) households sharply increased from 51 per- 
cent in 1960 to 70 percent in 1983-84 of the.total. farm households. Though the 
small farm households constituted an.overwhelming majority, -yet they 
shared less than one third of the total operated land in 1983-84. The percentage 
of medium farm (2.50-7.49 acres) households reduced from about. 38 percent in 


Table 1. Distribution of rural farm households and’ ~ 
- their operated areas and m change over 1960. . 


(Figures i in '000') 





Items Agricultural Census. % change 
year |. .. Over 1960 
1960 1983-84 ' 
Total number of farms * UU" --— 648 - 10045 634 
A UE TS i -' (100.0) (100.0) H 
Small farm : : 3179 l 70660 ` -1223 
. ZEE o7 25170 (0.34) > : 
Medium farm 2313 2483 . 73 
RE ee (37.62) (24.72) 
Large farm | i 656 496. (-) 24.4 
l (10.67) (4:94) 
Total operated area (acres) 21726. 22678 ` = 44 
MON a DS "^ — (000). 0000) "^ / > 
Small farm . 3530 . . 6573 ..(4)862 
"T ES O 0620 . . (28.98) | . 
Medium.farm.,  . “ek 9928 .. 1026 . (+). 3.0 
M x |. — (520). (45.10) 
Large farm ` 8268 ` | 9589 (9289 
i > (38.10) < (25.92) .- 

. Average operated area (tota) . . 354 ^ >- 226 .(29362 -` 
Small farm ls us 0.93 (-) 162 
Medium farm 4.29 4.2 (2 4.0 
Large farm 1260 - . .1185 (2 620. 
Gini index "er 049  . . 0.55 


Source: Compiled from the Bangladesh Census of Agriculture and Livestock 
-: 1983-84, (Dhaka : Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics, 1986). 


Note:. Figures in the parenthesis represent the corresponding percentage of 
! ` total. 
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1960 to 25 percent in 1983-84. The. share of land possessed by this group 
remained more or less same to the tune of 45 percent over the periods. In 
1960, the large farm. (7.50).acres and above) constituted about 11 percent which 
possessed about 38 percent of the total operated land. The corresponding 
figures for 1983-84 were 5 percent and 26 percent indicating a reduction in both 
the:numbers of farm households and shares of operated land. The relative 
share of operated land remained unchanged in the middle range of the distri- 
bution. This situation was, however, at the expense of the large farmers, 
whose losses in relative shares were 29 percent over the periods. The average 
farm size of 1960 through 1983-84 reduced from 3.54 to 2.26 acres. Farm house- 
holds-small, medium and large had the average farm:size 1.11, 4.30 and 12.60 
acres respectively in 1960. The corresponding sizes for 1983-84 were 0.9, 4.1 and 
12:0 acres. So, SIBRUICRRS changes have taken place.in the size of class over 
tinie. 

- In the absénca of any data on the distribution of land ownership for the 
1960s, change in the ownership pattern cannot be compared to judge the 
progress or regress in the distribution over the periods. However, the change 
in relative shares of total owned land for successive deciles.of houschold be- 
tween the period of inheritance (1957-60)-and the period of interview (1980) in 
a rural ‘village Char Gopalpur was analysed. Table 2 depicts no- change in rela- 
tive shares for the poorest 20 percent of households. They inherited no land 
and remamed landless at the time of ‘interview as well. The decile three 


Table 2. Changes in 1 relative shares of owned land 
in one village Char Gopalpur. 


Inherited ownership B. ox v % change in 
holding decile. P - aes relative shares 
‘Poorest’ ^"^ 

(9 us GEL Se ds -0.9 

E 21. 

"m 25 

, 6 : -1.8 

UL m: : l l -2.0 

S: MEET CL E UNE a 07 23 
609 š ret aos qS8wCX duh Js . + 1.9 
:Wealthiest «© e «s a5 ss "E ; + 8.7 


Source : "Mead Cain -Risk and Irora Perspectives on Fertility and Agrar- 
‘ian Change in India arid' "Bangladesh", Population and Development 
Review, Vol: 7, No. 3, Septeiiber, 1981: p. 442, 
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through eight showed losses in relative shares of different degrees, while the 
richest 20 percent registered a gain in their relative shares.over the periods. 
The gain of the richest.10 percent was most substantial (8.7 percent). The Gini 
index which measures the concentration of land ownership increases from 
0. 60 at inheritance to 0.69 at the date of interview.12 

‘It was also observed that the land reform measures so far taken for redis- 
tribution of surplus land among the landless and near-landless farmers have 
had practiraly no effect. Pacea in that papis village. 


Land Reforms and Process of Polarization s 


If the socio-economic.impact of Sucosssve land reform measures are carc- 
fully examined, it will be. observed that the traditional class structure which 
has so far changed does not work towards the betterment of thé peasant 
society. Evidences also point to the fact that an increasing social polarization 
has been taking place from a long historical evolution-both in land tenure 
pattern as well as in social structure. Social polarization in.rural society stems 
from'social inequalities: which, in turn; breed economic inequalities. The 
degree‘ of polarization is strongly tied to the nature of right to land, control 
over wealth, evolution of land tenure;.relations of peasants MED ‘other social 
classes, right-of access to social facilities ctc. bru 

An increase in the polarization of various social groups has been stimu- 
: lated by the increase of concentration of wealth in a few hands. The Gini index 
which measures concentration of operational: landholding for rural areas 
increased from 0.49 in 1960 to 0.55 in 1983-84.14 In the process, this aspect of 
inequality greatly hinders the development in the agricultural sector and leads 
to the emergerice of new relation in the peasants socicty. The upward trends of 
these phenomena create social injustice at the production and exchange 
levels. Those with resources/ or productive asscís tend to use them to acquire 
new ones, capture socio-economic power, influence decisions, derive more 
benefits from government infrastructure and other social networks. It is the 
rich peasantry that have easy access to the rural power structure and the rural 
resource nexus. In a survey, it was found that 63 percent of the Union 
Parishad Chairmen came from houscholds who had more than 7.50 acres of 
land. About 80 percent of them had annual income of more than Tk. 40 thou- 
sand and 75 percent of the Chairmen had marketable surplus-after meeting 
their own needs. Another survey indicated that 91 percent of the’ Union 
‘Parishad Chairmen were clected in the local School ‘Committee, 54 percent in 
the Deep Tubewell Managing. Committee and 81 percent were, connected with 
integrated Rural Development, Programmes. It was also observed that 45 
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percent of the Union Parishad Chairmen and 54 percent of the Members 
gained gaied land after coming to power.1? In this process, socio-economic 
power gets gradual prominence in place of traditional patronage over the 
affluent class and leads to increasing gap between the owners of affluent 
resources and owners of the poor resources in rural Bangladesh. Evidently, 
the degree of polarization to-day is the structural consequences of the relation- 
al differences in the access to and control over resource endowment. 


Conclusion : 


The foregoing analysis reveals that the land reform measures so far taken 

from the ancient times down to the present have brought about some changes 
in respect of ownership, rent and tenancy relationship. But these changes were 
directed more towards the increase in collection of rent rather than improve- 
ment of the lot of the peasants. The Permanent Settlement, on the other hand, 
created an elite group which in subsequent stage gave rise to exploitation and - 
created a host of intermediary interests between the state and the actual 
farmers. Land reforms also brought about some changes in ownership and 
. distribution of land which, in turn, helped in increasing polarization and 
pauperisation in the rural society. Again, in the process of polarization, 
unequal distribution of land, landlessness and small farms have increased . 
with a consequence to'divide the rural society into two distinct classes-the rich 
and the poor. 

These important findings lead. one to conclude that, the land reform 
measures introduced from above have failed to protect the rights and interests 
_of the peasants especially where there is a low land-man ratio with higher 
inequality in land distribution and high proportion of landless and marginal 
farmers. 

Effective land reform is, of course, a political issue. The existing power 
structure precludes the possibility of undertaking and implementing of 
effective land reforms. The political power from the lower to the upper strata 
is controlled by big landowners. In fact, within the present socio-economic and 
political structure one cannot expéct a strong political will in favour of 
effective land reform and no such reform can effectively be implemented. The 
land reform measures will not be successful without the active participation 
of the intended beneficiaries. 


Notes and References 


1. There was no clear idea ‘about the land administration and revenue collection 
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Underdevelopment of Bangladesh : An Analysis 
-of Socio-Economic Policy Implications. 


Sayefullah Bhuyan 


Once Bengal (now Bangladesh) was one of the richest provinces of the 
Indian Subcontinent. Now she has, been reduced to a position of perpetual 
dependence and underdevelopment by colonial, neo-colonial and class exploi- . 
tation. With almost all the features of underdevelopment, she has acquired 
the status of the poorest of all poor countries of the world. 

Bangladesh is now being faced with a series of contradictions. There are 
contradictions between rural and urban development and between agricul- 
tural and industrial development. Contradictions also exist’ between institu- 
tions (political and administrative).and between the rich and the poor classes 
in society. Some of these contradictions, no doubt, were generated by capitalist 
penetration and the old colonial rule of the British imperialist power. But 
some are the direct outcome of the development strategies and discriminate 
socio-economic policies pursued by the ruling elite of Pakistan and others are 
the deliberate creations of the ruling oligarchy of Bangladesh. 

These contradictions give Bangladesh a typical structure of underdeve- 
lopment as,reflected in the distortion of her economic, political and: social 
institutions. We do not have n reason to believe that these will be resolved 
in immediate future. 

The main theme of this paper is that E E E of Bangladesh 
is the consequence of the socio-economic policies pursued by the. ruling elite 
in different phases of its history. To grasp the nature and process of under- 
development of Bangladesh, one needs to look.at.the historical perspective 
since the penetration of British merchant capital in Bengal. 

Before we-make an attempt to: analyse the socio-economic policies which 
created these contradictions, it seems.imperative for. us to explain the terms 
‘underdevelopment’ and 'development': The concept uc a ie 
becomes ami ae only. in the context of SEVE OP MENE: . 


What i is. development? 

The: bourgeois development theorists (like: W.W. Rostow and others) 
tend. to equate ‘development’. with ‘growth’ measured in such terms as GDP, 
GNP or per capita, national income. Socio-economic ;:devélopment, in fact, 
encompasses ;-a broader. concept that. trancends) the; narrow quantitative 
perspective. It involves qualitative change in the socio-economic and political 
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development. Viewing from such a perspective, the term 'development' does 
not necessarily assume any conflict between growth and distribution. 


What is underdevelopment? 


Underdevelopment is a sort of ‘subordinate development"! within the 
global capitalist system. The structure of the global economy may be viewed as 
a totality within which underdeveloped countries are sub-systems and so the 
theory of underdevelopment turns out to be essentially a theory of 
dependence. 

Inequitable distribution of national income, unemployment, low pro- 
ductivity, mass poverty, illiteracy malnutrition and disease etc. are some of 
the features associated with underdevelopment. Underdevelopment is not an 
'original' state of affairs. Neither it is a stage in the evolution of society. It is 
generated by the "same historical process which also generated economic 
development : the development of capitalism itself."? 

The 'dominance-dependence relationship' between more developed and 
less developed areas within a country and also between nations in world capi- 
talist system develops a situation of "neo-colonialism". We find a brilliant ex- 
position and penetrating analysis of the theory of neo-colonialism in Johan 
Galtung's writings.? So under-development is the result of dependence. And 
dependency is the consequence of an unequal relationship between different 
classes and regions within a country. This sort or relationship often leads to 
class and regional domination, and clearly reveals "internal colonialism",4 
which is a phenomenon that exists in most of the 'third world' countries. 


Bangladesh under the British Imperialist Rule : 


The British imperialist policies destroyed the progressive forces and 
distorted the economy of Bengal. (Bangladesh) and ultimately reduced her to a 
perpetual position of dependence and underdevelopment. 

We would like to have à glimpse of what Bengal was before the advent of 
the British rule. During the reign of Jahangir (1605-27), it is said that in the 
eastern part of Bengal, the "Ducca Muslin could be manufactured fifteen yards 
long and one broad, weighting only 900 grams"? In trade and commerce, 
Bengal played a very significant role in the then contemporary world. "Ninety 
five varieties of cotton, silk, and mixed piece goods, Milburn noted, were 
exported from the Bengal Presidency alone to various parts of the world, 
besides other kinds of fabrics consumed locally in the early nineteenth 
century".$ We can also have an idea of Bengal from the writings of Lord 
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Macaulay. Macaulay wrote: "of the provinces which had been subject to the 
House of Tamerlane, the wealthiest was Bengal. No part of India possessed 
such natural advantages, both for agriculture and for commerce . . . Distant 
provinces were nurished from the overflowing of its granaries; and the noble 
ladies of London and Paris were clothed in the delicate produce of its looms."” 
"The country of Bengal", Clive said, "is called by way of distinction, the 
paradise of the earth". According to William Bolts, "This Subah [Bengal] of 
the empire, which was emphatically styled by the Emperor Aurenzeb, 'The 
Paradise of Nation', spotaneously produces in great abundence almost every- 
thing requisite for the support and even high enjoyment of mankind"? This 
was the. socio-economic condition of Bengal (Bangladesh) which we call 
paradoxically the 'golden Bengal'. : 


British Policy and E TETE of Bangladesh : 


Underdevelopment of Bangladesh began with the pentration of British 
merchant capital under the East India Company. The British mercentile bour- 
 geoisie monopolised all important trades in Bengal. The main objective and 
policy of the Company was to extract from the Indian producers as much as 
‘possible, and to give them in return virtually nothing or so meagre with 
which they could. hardly maintain the reproductive rate of the economy. The 
indian merchants were prohibited from buying goods directly from the Indian 
producers. Instead, the agents of the company forced such goods on the Indian 
merchants at a price higher than the. prevailing one. These features were most 
visible in. Bengal where the Company and its servants had thcir first "taste of 
blood". This trading policy of the.company seriously affected the indigenous 
artisans who were forced to work in E factories with minimum 
remuneration. 

The British pursued a o pgliey òf shinderiag/iosting away resources of 
Bengal. The process of draining Bengal’s wealth.continued at an accelerated 
speed from the conquest of Bengal till the end of the British rule in India. Lord 
Macaulay-tells us what happended after the battle of Plassey: "The shower of 
wealth now fell on the Company and its servants. A sum of eight hundred 
thousand sterling, in coined silver, was sent down the river from Murshida- 
bad to Fort William (later Calcutta). The fleet which conveyed this treasure 
consisted of more than a hundred boats . . . The treasury of Bengal was thrown 
open: to. Clive who walked between heaps of gold'arid silver, crowned with 
rubies and diamonds and was at liberty to help himself".!? William Digby also 
tells usin his celebrated work: "England's industrial supremacy owes its 
origin to thé: vast hoards of. Bengal .. .The-connection between the beginning 
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of the drain of Indian wealth to England and -the swift uprising of British 
industries was not casual; it was causal".!! A competent authority like Brook 
Adams mentioned in his book how Bengal was robbed.of her wealth and 
made her underdeveloped. He wrote that "the savings of millions of human 
beings for centuries, the English seized and took to London, as the Romans 
had taken the spoils of Greece to Italy"? Bengal's vast wealth thus 
plundered/looted away made the Industrial Revolution in England possible 
by providing "considerable command of capital" and "access to large mar- 
kets". 

The consequences of the disastrous socio-economic policies followed by 
the British for about two hundred years were the extreme poverty of the 
masses of Bengal (Bangladesh). The poverty grew every year as the British rule 
progressed. The intensity of poverty in different parts of India had a positive 
correlation with the duration of the: British rule; the longer they ruled, the 
worse poverty became. The British rule continued longer in Bengal and hence 
it is the worst exploited and underdeveloped region in. the Indian sub- 
continent. A.G. Frank! also mentioned in his book how capitalist eran 
destroyed Bengals' economy and made her underdeveloped. 

During the first one hundred years' of the British rule in Bengal, ‘the 
nature of exploitation was crude, archaic and: uncivilized After the Sepoy 
Mutiny (1857) it took institutional character with the creation of civil and 
military bureaucracy and an efficient Police force. To satisfy the greed for 
increased land revenue and to ensure its colléction in time, the British created 
a vast body of rich landed proprictors/zamindars deeply interested. in: the 
continuance of British rule and having complete control over the masses. 

These reactionaries--the bureaucratic and feudal elements: constituted a 
distinct class along with the western educated elite who were separated from 
the masses by their values, interests and life-style. A convergence of interest 
and a sort of symbiotic relationship: developed between these elements and 
their colonial masters. Resources of Bangladesh were drained away by, the 
colonial administration in collaboration with these loyalist elements. Trans- 
portation and communication were improved ony to expedite and: sustain 
the process of exploitation. cà gos 


Bangladesh under Pakistani Rule: gas 


Poverty and underdevelopment. which Bangladesh confronted with.at 
the time of her independence in 1971 were largely the result of deliberate:and 
discriminate socio-economic policies , pursued by the ruling -oligarchy ' of 
Pakistan. This is evidently clear by the fact that "while in 1947 when the new 
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state of Pakistan was carved out of British India, Bangladesh had more cotton 
textile mills than West Pakistan; by the 1970s she endedup being the Jargest 
market for.exports of finished textiles from West Pakistan."!4 

This section of the paper stresses the fact that the 'segmented economic 
growth’ of Pakistan and the ‘underdevelopment’ of Bangladesh were inter- 
nally created rather than externally imposed. This is, of course, not to discount 
the external factor.as irrelevant in the case of Pakistan's capitalist develop- 
ment. What is really emphasized is that pakistan's social structure provided 
its own dynamics of a distinct ‘pattern of development that largely benefited a 
particular grow or its dominant social classes. ' 

The conventional approach of the dependency theory!? has always been 
to over emphasize the external relations of underdevelopment of the 'third 
world' countries to the neglect of internal constraints. What seems to have 
been lacking in such an approach is an analysis of social structure or "classes" 
in a concrete situation to grasp the real nature of the process of underdevelop- 
ment. . 

The analysis of Pakistan's social structure seems imperative for det: 
standing the nature of domination and exploitation which took the form of 
internal colonialism." This will be revealed in the course of our analysis how 
the structural domination shaped the nature of the economic development in 
Pakistan and underdevelopment of Bangladesh. West Pakistan's social 
structure reflected semi-feudal and tribal in' character. It inherited over- 
developed colonial state structures like the civil and the military bureaucracy. 
Whereas political institutions like poltical parties remained underdeveloped. 
By contrast, East Pakistan (Bangladesh) presented a picture quite different from 
that of West Pakistan. Wealthy .land-owining class ceased to exist in 
Bangladesh after 1947. The Partition, infact, generated a social structure in 
Bangladesh dominated ‘by a mass of peasants, small landholders and 
professional middle classes. 

It is evidently clear from our discussion that uneven growth of Pakistan's S 
social structure created a situation of class and regional exploitation. such a 
situation obviously raises some important questions which seem to be crucial 
to our understanding of the so-called 'development' of Pakistan and 
'underdevelopment' of Bangladesh. i 

.. The questions to be examined are : what was the strategy or policy of 
development in Pakistan? How was an economic surplus created? Where was 
it invested? Who decided such issues? Which classes and region benefited 
from such a development? 

The structural domination and expolitation was further intensified by 
the capitalist development policy that served the dominant class interests in 
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Pakistan. The development strategy which emerged in Pakistan had three 
important features : (i) rapid rate of growth; (ii) this growth: was ccompanied 
by increasing inequalities of income; (iii) it was financed, in the initial stage by 
utilizing the "surplus" proceeds of agriculture, followed by inflow of foreign 
capital. 

This strategy was based on the Western-concept of the capitalist develop- 
ment which assumes that there exists a conflict between equity and growth 
and that in the initial stage of development equity must be sacrificed for 
growth. During the early years of Pakistan's development, it was also decided 
that growth would have to be accelerated through large imports of foreign 
capital. In fact, foreign aid has contributed no more than 7%-8% of the total 
resources for pakistan's economic development. In the absence of an adequate 
external finance, the only alternative left to the ruling class was to depend 
mainly on the internal resource mobilization. 

According to Rosa Luxemburg!®, the logic of capitalist development 
dictates the requirements for the destruction of the natural economy of the 
hinterland (or peripheral areas) for investment, development and expansion 
of the metropole at the cost of the periphery. This is exactly what was 
happened in the case of Pakistan's capitalist development. 

Pakistan's capitalis development in the early 1950s. was financed by 
utilizing the surplus proceeds of agriculture (i.e. foreign exchange) earned by 
exporting cash crop like jute. During this period, the export of jute Bangladesh 
accounted for about 7096 of Pakistan's foreign exchange earnings which were 
utilized for the industrilization of West Pakistan.!7 

This method of financing Pakistan's capitalist development had two 
important implications : (i) it involved a shift of resources from the agricul- 
ture to the non-agricultural sector; (ii) this sectoral shift of resources also 
involved a regional shift ie. from one region to another. The method of 
financing development necessarily involved a regional shift of resources from 
East Pakistan (Bangladesh) to West Pakistan. 

"The capitalist development in Pakistan" according to Richard Nations, 
"created a situation which resulted both class and colonial exploitation".18 
Max's observation of the capitalist exploitation also seems to be quite relevant 
to Pakistan situation. He observed, "if the free traders cannot understand how 
one nation grows rich at the expense of another, we need not wonder, since 
these gentlemen also refuse to understand how in the same country one class 
can enrich itself at the expense of another".1? 

In Pakistan, direct administrative control had been the main instrument 
of national planning.2Ó The bureaucracy in Pakistan exercised extensive execu- 
tive and policy-making authority in all speres including those of economic 
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and social development. 

The scope of strategy of policy-making and development planning are 
invariably invariably influenced by the preferences, bias and value judge- 
ments of those persons who were in-charge of policy-making and planning?! 
The public bureaucracy played a significant.role in creating disparity between 
East and West Pakistan through its power of allocating resources. The bureau- 
cratic decisions and investment powers directly favoured the West Pakistani 
bourgeoisie who had managed to accumulate enormous. wealth during the 
period of nonrestriction of imports (in the early 1950s). This process of indus- 
trialization simply reflects class and regional exploitation.22 Development 
policies were adopted and implemented on behalf of the West Pakistani based 
capitalist by the burcaucrats who were also largely West Pakistani.?? 

. The above observation clearly indicates that there was virtually no parti- 
cipation of the Bangalis in the decision-making structure of the government. 
Such a situation reveals the domination, not only of an institution and a 
distinct ethnic group, but also a particular region or a class or both. 

The structural domination coupled with policy-decisions, produced ex- 
tensive regional differentiation betwcen East (Bangladesh) and West Pakistan. 
The policy and strategy of economic devclopment benefited only a few fami- 
lies in West Pakistan?4, while it led to increasing marginalization and pro- 
letarianization for the vast: masses of Pakistan, particularly its disadvantaged 
region (Bangladesh). 


Bangladesh in the Post-Liberation Period : 


The post-independent Bangladesh presents a picture of socio-economic 
condition which is no better than when it was a part of Pakistan. Poverty, 
unemployment and inequality increased at an alarming rate. Malnutrition 
and illiteracy have become widespread. 

People hoped that the liberation of Bangladesh in 1971 would bring an 
end to all forms of exploitation and sufferings. The experience in. post- 
independent Bangladesh reveals that colonial exploitation (exploitation by 
West Pakistan) has been replaced by internal class exploitation. The dominant 
middle classes who often share power and privileges with the ruling elite, 
have emerged as the most powerful element of exploitation in’ Bangladesh 

: Social formation. The coalition of the dominant classes (urban and rural 
middle classes) jealously guards its political and economic power and protects 
its interests and social privileges from inroads by the landless workers and the 
unorganised labour in the urban areas. The interests of the dominant middle 
classes are being protected, and mediated by the bureaucratic-military 
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oligarchy. 

-Political power in Bangladesh has come to be concentrated in the hands 
of the professional middle class because of the absence of a large land- 
ownining class and industrial bourgeoisie. The 'middle class' or the 'petty 
bourgeoisie' (in the Marxian sense) instead of being a transitional class, has 
assumed almost a permanent 'form in the post-colonial situation. The 'middle 
class' has traditionally dominated the political leadership of East Bengal even 
during the pte-partition India. The middle class in Bangladesh is very arti- 
culate, cohesive and organized and has played a Sip neant role in the 
socio-economic and political life in Bangladesh. 

With the abolition of landlordism and large scale departure of the Hindu 
landed interests, a class of surplus farmers known as Jotedars; started 
emerging as the most powerful exploiting element in rural Bangladesh. Their 
grip over the poor is tightened through their greater bargaining power in leas- 
ing out land, purchasing crops from the poor farmers, or lending crops during 
pre-harvesting period at higher prices. 

By virtue of their greater socio-economic power, the Jotedars have been 
monopolizing the use of modern agricultural inputs. Consequently, the Jote- 
dars make profit, purchase more of their neighbour's land, resulting class 
polarization, marginalization and proletarianization of the rural masses. The 
number of landless increased at an alarming rate. It is reported that in 1951, 
only 2.3% of the farmers were landless. In 1961, this had risen to 11% and in 
1966, it reached 26%.*° In 1977 the number of landless peasants increased more 
than 5095.26 

The rural elite successfully prevented any attempt to land reforms and at 
lowering ceilings of landholdings. The eiling of land ownership was put in 
1956, at 33 acres, which was revised upwards to 100 acres by the military 
regime of Pakistan in 1959. In post-independent Bangladesh "when the 
middle-class came to power with their populist slogans and socialist rhetoric, 
the ceiling was put back to 33 acres."27 

There are many causes of poverty. And, inequality- has been identified as 
the most important cause of poverty of the masses in Bangladesh, Inequality 
in the rural areas is mainly land-based.28 Land is an important source of 
economic power in Bangladesh. Those who own more land, possess more of 
economic power and occupy dominant position in the power-structure of 
Society. Differences in the possession ‘of wealth and unequal landholding 
enable the rural elite to dominate the masses politically and to exploit them 
economically and socially. 

Many scholars strongly believe that economic emancipation of 
Bangladesh lies in land reforms. Efforts have been made in the past toward 
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this central issue of socio-economic reform. The. Ershad government also 
undertook the 'difficult lask' of land reforms to reduce inequality between the 
rich and the poor and to end all kinds of exploitation and sufferings of the 
masses. The committee appointed .for this purpose, submitted its 97-page 
report to the government with specific recommendations relating to rural and 
urban holdings. 

: It recommended that "the existing ceiling of 100 bighas should remain 
unaffected.for agricultural holdings" in rural areas and also suggested "a five- 
katha ceiling on landholdings in urban areas including Dhaka, Chittagong, 
Rajshahi and Khulna".2? 

The above recommendations appear to suffer from policy contradictions 
between the rural and the urban areas. Landholding policy relating to rural 
areas reflects highly conservative attitude.aims at preserving the existing rural 
power-structure with which the class-interests of the policy-makers are tied 
up; whereas the policy relating to urban areas -(five-katha ceiling) though 
apparently seems to a radical one, but most difficult to implement in relity 
owing to the nature of state in post-colonial societies?? and class character of 
the bureaucratic-military oligarchy in Bangladesh. 

Land already in possession of the dominant elites in the best residential 
and commercial areas of the important cities in Bangladesh exceed five-katha 
ceiling. Income derived from five or ten-katha land in urban areas is many 
times higher than the income of an individual who happens to be the owner 
of 100 bighas of land in the rural areas. In the circumstances it is not only 
unexpected but also highly inconceivable that the urban landowners will 
surrender their excess land voluntarily or without any protest. 

In a country without having a proper policy of income distribution and 
resource transfer from the urban to the rural areas, the question of fixing 
land-ceiling (for rural areas) appear.to be not only unreasonable but also 
unethical. Land reform is only a part of the overall economic policy of the 
government. Therefore, the issue of land reforms cannot be considered apart 
from the total.socio-economic policies of the country. à 

- Inequality in the urban areas is caused by the inequality of incomes 
.between the organised sector (small business or firms with limited reasources) 

“of the economy. Inequality also exists between the skilled and unskilled work- 
ers within the same enterprise. Inequality and intensity of poverty are greater 
in the urban areas than in the rural areas. The rate of inequality and exploi- 
tation have further increased and sharpened by the industrial and urban 
development policies that were adopted and implemented during the 
successive regimes in Bangladesh. 

-It is true that after the liberation of Bangladesh, some socialist measures?! 
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were adopted and implemented under the Awami League government 
because of pressures exerted -by the radical elements within the party 
apparatus. The Zia regime emphasized the capitalist model of development 
through private enterpreneur system. The military regime in Bangladesh 
under . General H.M.Ershad followed the same strategy and policy of develop- 
ment. The investment and expenditure policy of the Ershad government was 
highly irrational. Large scale investment in unproductive sector (i.e. on 
armaments and armed forces) sarinosly affected the soverall economy of the 
country. 

Socio-economic development through private enterpreneur system is 
bound to lead to contradiction, not only in different sectors of the economy 
and regions, but also in between classes. Industrial sector is being developed at 
the expense of the agri-cultural sector which is the life-blood of the economy 
of Bangladesh. Class exploitation and class polarization also result from such a 
strategy and policy of development. 

The urban development policy, particularly the housing policy and its 
implementation in the urban areas has further increased the already existing 
inequality and intensified class exploitation. Housing problem has become 
acute in most of the cities in Bangladesh due to ever increasing pressure of 
population migration from the rural areas. The successive governments of 
-Bagladesh have been encourging the private landowners to construct multi- 
stored houses in the urban arcas. The government, through House Building 
Finance Corporation, has been offering loans to these landowners on easy 
terms and conditions? l 

This particular policy (i.e. housing policy) favours the rich in the urban 
areas and creates hardships for the low-income groups to hire accommodation 
within their limited means. House-building industry has become a profitable 
source of income for the urban landowners. Increasing inequality, exploita- 
tion, poverty and class conflicts seem to be the inevitable consequences of such 
a policy. 

The ruling oligarchy of Bangladesh may have apparently revolutionary 
socio-economic programme?? to better the lot of the common masses, but in 
reality they may be unwilling to effect any radical change in the urban and 
rural power-structure and economic system in the country. The interests of 
the ruling clite seem to lie in preserving the SHES! structure of inequality} in 
ore. Pes : 


Concluding Observations: 


Poverty and underdevelopment of Bangladesh began with the penetra- 
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tion of British merchant capital and its interation with the world capitalist 
'System. Autonomous devclopment of Bangladesh became impossible due to 
looting away of her wealth over two hundred year's of the British colonial 
rule. 

Bangladesh was also made underdeveloped by discriminate socio- 
economic policies pursucd by the civil and military bureaucratic oligarchy of 
Pakistan. During this period, a sort of 'internal colonialism' developed in the 
form of 'class' and regional exploitation. 

The colonial exploitation (both external and internal) has bcen iapa 
by internal class. exploitation and domination in the post-liberation Bangla- 
desh. Poverty and underdevelopment of Bangladesh were further reinforced 
and are being sustained by the ruling clite in pursuing the developmet strate- 
gy and socio-economic policies that virtually reflect their own values and 
interests. 
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"Socialism" as one of the basic principles of state policy. It adopted and imple- 
mented the following socialist measures : (i) Natiionalisation of large and 
medium size industries, banks and insurance; (ii) Establishment of monopoly 
control over 'export' and 'import' item; (iii) Limitation imposed on private 
investment upto Tk. three crores. 

HBFC offers loan to the landowners in the urban areas for constructing multi- 
storied houses at a low rate of interest (102/195). Whereas the rate of interest 
charged by the commercial bank for advncing loan is much higher. Not only the 
interest is low, but the time for the repayment of such loan with interest extended 
upto 30 years. 

General Ershad announced his government’ 18-point economic programme, 
some of which are as follows : Land reforms, self-sufficiency in food, to bridge the 
gap between the rich and the poor by equitable distribution of national wealth, to 
provide medicare facilities to all poeple, population control, elimination of cor- 
ruption, village oriented development etc. See, The Bangladesh Observer, (Dhaka, 
Thursday, March, 24, 1983). 


British Utilitarianism in the Nineteenth-Century Bengal 
Abdul Hai Dhali 


This article deals with an episode in the diffusion of utilitarianism in the 
nineteenth century Bengal. For the sake of clarity the paper has been divided 
into three sections : section-1 deals with the utilitarian influence in the plan- 
ning and execution of British policy of reforms in India affecting Bengal; 
section-II is concerned with the utilitarian influence upon the distinguished 
Bengali thinkers and; finally, section-III is devoted to the evaluation of the 
British utilitarians and the Bengali thinkers who are believed to have been 
influenced by utilitarian ideas. 

Utilitarianism can generally be described as an ethical theory which holds 
that the object of good conduct is 'the greatest happiness for the greatest num- 
ber'. The Utilitarians did not, however, put forward arguments in favour of 
their theory from a purely hedonistic.point of view, since a hedonistic theory, 
they believe, does not care whether human happiness is distributed among 
many or confined to few. They were primarily social reformers working for 
the betterment of humanity and it is mainly for this reason that they empha- 
sized 'utility' or 'usefulness' of human actions in social context with a slogan, 
‘the greatest happiness for the greatest number"- a slogan that emphasizes 
maximization as well as distribution of human happiness. The principle of 
utility as an ethical and social weapon for-reforms received its eloquent ex- 
pression in the writings of Jeremy Bentham (1746-1842),! James Mill? (1773- 
1830) and John Stuart Mill? (1800-1873). AII of them were interested in devel- 
oping British India in line with the utilitarian principle. They were joined by 
Edward Strachey, who was 'Utilitarian and Democrat by creed' and T. B. Ma- 
caulay* who fell under the spell of utilitarian doctrine at Cambridge in 1818. 

With the appointment of James Mill as an Assistant Examiner in the East 
India House in 1819, the utilitarian influence in Bengal had begum to be felt 
vigorously. James Mill was promoted to the post of an Examiner in 1830. He 
was thus at the very centre of power and position to influence the implemen- 
tation of the principle of utility he had expounded in his History of British 
India.. Commenting on his father's career, John Stuart Mill says that, in the 
. Office of Assistant Examiner and in that of Examiner, he was able to influence 
his superiors through the despatches he drafted to do more than had been 
ever done before to promote the improvement of India. In fact, before 1834, 
the task of preparing correspondences to India was placed on the committee of 
Correspondence of the Company and naturally, correspondence prepared in 
the Examiner's office was accepted without demur:and a powerful man like 
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James Mill. was able to assert his view. 

Bentham had been earlier interested in framing the law and judical 
system of India, In 1793, he made an offer of his services to Dundas,.the then 
President of the Board of Control. Naturally, when James Mill and his son 
John Stural Mill entered the India House, his earlier interest in Indian affairs 
was revived and his joys knew no bounds when Lord Wlilliam Bentinck was 
appointed Governor-General in 1827. Before leaving for India in December 
1827, Bentinck was given a farewell dinner at Grote's house where he was 
feasted on "the pure milk of the Benthamite words."6 Bentinck was reported 
to have said of James Mill in his afterdinnar speech." I am going to British 
India but I shall not be Governor-General. It is you who will be Governor- 
General." When, on arrival in India, Bentinck sought public opinion for 
reforms, Bentham was overjoyed.:It appeared to him" as if the golden age of 
British India was lying before me."8 He then instructed the upholders of 
utilitatianism working in Caltutta to expound his principle to the Governor- 
General: Apart from the specific instances of influence in high government 
. Officials, Bentham's ideas were being disseminated amongst the civilians at 
the East India Company's college at Haileybury where william Empson, the 
Edingburgh Reviewer, and James Mackintosh, professor of Law, were 
obviously affected by Bentham's theory. Commenting on Empson, Sir George 
Campbell said that he was a good deal of a Benthamite and about himself he 
said," I came away from Haileybury with a very sound belief in the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number."? 

J. S. Mill, who entered the Company's service in 1823, became in a few 
years practically the chief conductor of the correspondence with India. Mill 
remained in high administrative office of the company until its abolition in 
1858 and had the opportunity to diffuse.the utilitarian ideas. His early 
despatches were mostly on education where he gave emphasis on the concept 
of "utility' but of the main part of his career he handled the political affairs of 
British India and for that matter for pengat While evaluating himself, Mill 
wrote to Dumont. . 


It is the very essence of the internal government of 60 
million people with whom I have to deal; and as you 
know that the government of India is carried on by 
correspondence; and that I am the only man whose 
businesss it is or who has the time to make himself 
master of the facts scattered in a most voluminous cor- 
respondence on which a just decision must rest, you 
will conceive to what an extent the real decision on 
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matters belonging to"my department résts with thes 
man who is in my situation.19 . - e 


wei GaAs whey was. TENE Assistant Examiner in 1819 and in 
Bengal Civil Service in 1842 did a lot in diffusing utilitarian ideas. Strachey" a 
genially abrupt man; utilitarian and -Democrat by.creed"!! discussed the 
applicability of Bentham's theory with Mountstuart Elphinstone, a member of 
Bengal civil'service. Lord Macaulay, who fell under the spell of utilitarianism 
at. Cambridge in 1818 and who considered English education to be a good 
remedy for Indian ills left no stone unturned to diffuse James', philosophy of 
education in his own version. while giving outline of his education scheme 
Macaulay said that the first object would be to raise an English educated 
middle class 'who may-be interpreters between us and the millions whom we 
govern-a class of persons, in morals, and in intellect."12 
' The utilitarian influence touched upon almost every aspect of India, viz., 
' education, law, land revenue and politics. It is believed that James Mill and J. 
S: Mill -were associated with the movement for English education which 
Macaulay carried to victory by. his Minute of Education of 1835. Duncan Forbes 
has gone so far as to hold that "Minute on Educatiori is James Mill's philo- 
sophy expressed in Macaulays'."1? Eric Stokes differs with Forbes on this point 
and observes, "His [Macaulay] Minute owes to Charles Grant's treatise in 
every way."^ An impartial enquiry into the fact, however, reveals that 
Macaulay's Minute owes more to James Mill than to Charles Grant's Treatise, 
for Macaulay, as we have already seen, and fallen under the spell of utilitari- 
ans. when he was.at Cambridge in 1818. Besides education, the Utilitarians had 
definite plans on the judical organisations and land revenue system of India; 
especially Bengal. In respect of judical system, Bentham was the pioneer and,. 
in respect of land.revenue system, James Mill came forward with his sugges- 
tions. Bentham had realised that the welfare of people largely depended upon 
easily under standable:laws of the land: The law must; he thóught, be clear 
and easily intelligible, simple and readily available. If law were of such nature, 
the monopoly of legal profession which ‘was the main cause for delay of jus- 
tice would cease and the individual conduct would be directed. to beneficial 
courses. To administer this body of law, Bentham: ‘also planned a judicial 
system in which the.main feature wasto be'a myriad of local courts. He pro- 
posed to bring every sort:of case under thé jurisdiction of the local ‘parish’ and 
district/coürts..It was-in this way, Bentham thought, justice would be brought 
to every man's :door, his philosophy in this respect being that’ no inhabitant 
shoüld.be farther from a court than. day's return journey on foot'. As-to the 
procedure of the suit, Bentham proposed a simple method : The suitor would 
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orally state his allegation and personally confornt the defendant. For quidk 
disposal of the suit, Bentham proposed that there would be only one judge 
and only one appeal from his decision to single metropolitan courts of appeal. 
The process of appeal would consist in the recorded proceedings of the origi- 
nal court. This would be transmitted by post that would involve no personal 
attendance of the suitor or of the defendant. In order to exact full energy from 
ann official, Bentham also put forward his suggestion where he opined that 
the official must be singly and not jointly entrusted with'a task so that he 
could be held personally responsible for his actions. His accountability 
Bentham suggested, could be reinforced by making his official actions as public 
as possible and by subjecting him to official inspection. 

The British Utilitarians had also definite suggestions for land revenue 
system. Here the main question they faced was the mode of revenue collection 
: Whether revenue should be collected through intermediaries such as Bengal 
Zamindars or directly from the peasants. Both Bentham and James Mill 
preferred the latter solution. In order to fix the land revenue, James Mill 
emphasized the importance of the survey of the yields of different soils, the 
cost of production and the history of agricultureal prices. In fact, utilitarians 
proposed ‘light taxes and good laws’. 


I 


The Utilitarian influence did not remain confined to the high places 
among the Britiah adiministrators posted in India and officials working in 
East India House; it did affect some of the civilians of nineteenth century Ben- 
gal. Prominent among them were Raja Ram Mohan Roy (1772-1833), Akhay 
Kumar Datta (1821-1886), Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar (1820-1890), Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee (1827-1898), and Keshab Chandra Sen among the Hindu 
intellectuals and Nawab Abdul Latif (1828-1893), Delwar Hosain Ahmed (1840- 
1913) and Syed Ameer Ali (1849-1928) among the Muslims. 

Ram Mohan Roy had both direct and indirect contact with the British 
utilitarians. When Roy went to England in 1883. Bentham met him and there 
also took place the exchange of letters between them.!> Roy also read James 
Mill's celebrated work, History of British India with great interest. 

Akhay Kumar Datta was obviously influenced by Utilitarianism. He 
throughtly studie Mill's logic and philosophy. His famous equation “Labour= 
Corn; Labour + Prayer = Corn; therefore, Prayer = 0 resembles Mills Logic.16 
Akhay Kumar Datta seems to have derived this idea from his atheistic 
position which is, again, an impact of his study of Mill who had no faith in 
any institutional religion. 
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J.S. Mill's philosophy had its profound impact on Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar. Once Dr. Ballantyne, the then principal of Benaras Hindu College 
suggested to Vidyasagar for introducing Bishop Berkeley's philosophy to 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. Far from accepting the suggestion, Vidyasagar 
recommended Mill's works for Sanskrit College.!7 This clearly demonstrates 
how deeply he was influenceed by Mill. - 

Bankim Chandra Chatterjee showed great interest in and assimilated 
utilitarianism in his literary works. Bankim studied positivism and Utilitari- 
anism when he was at Presidency - college. Subsequently he wrote many 
articles on these trends of philosophy in his Banga Darshan.18 

Utilitarianism also influencd a group of young men living in calcutta. 
They were best known as the members of the Young Bengal, a radical group 
flourished in the 1820s under the dynamic leaderdhip of H. V. I. Derogio 
(1809-1831). Dhakhinaranjan Mukherjce (1814-1874), Rashik Krishna Mullick 
(1810-1857) and Radhanath Sikder (1813-1870) were the progressive members 
of the group while Hara Chandra Lahiri (1813-1878) and Pearichand Mitra 
(1814-1887) were liberal members of the group. They shared with the English 
Utilitarians the same views on' religion and morality and showed no restraint 
in expressing them. As a result, they were alienated from the conservative 
Hindu society of the time. 

The utilitarian influence did not remain confined to calcutta only; it 
spread to other parts of Bengal as well Men like Ananda Mohan Bose of 
Mymensingh and Sitanath Tattvabushan of Sylhet showed considerable 
interest in utilitarianism. That Sitanath was influenced by Mill;s philosophy is 
attested by the fact that he expressed enormous satisfaction in having read 
Mill's works.!? 

In the later part of nineteenth century, the utilitarian influence also 
influenced the Muslim community. The influence of utilitarian philosophy 
especially of education is clearly discernible in the writings of some Muslim 
thinkers. Eminent among them were Nawab Abdul Latif, Delwar ..Hosain 
Ahmed and Syed Amecr Ali. Having been influenced by utilitarian philoso- 
phy of education, Nawab Abdul Latif said that it was imperative for the mem- 
bers of the Muslim community to have English education. In order to apprise 
the Muslims of western civilization and learning and to create public opinion 
in favour of English education, he set up an organisation. The Muhammadan 
Literary Society in 1864. He even organised an essay competition on the utility 
of English education for the Muslims. Many of the essyists strongly supported 
English education for the good of the Muslims quoting relevent verses from 
the Quran and the sayings of the prophet, while some condemned him as Ka- 
fir. But this did not put a damper on the mission that he had addressed-him- 
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self.to achieve. It was due to his endeavors that Calcutta Hindu Collège was 
turned into Calcutta Presidency:College Nae the right of aamin for. the 
Muslim sludents was recognised. : 

Like Nawab Abdul Latif, Delwar Hossain Akmed, ne first Muslim sað 
uate of Calcutta: University, developed liking for utilitarian’ philosophy. of 
education. He had realised that the good of‘the.Muslim . community was 
largely .dependent upon its acqaintance with European philosophy, science 
and literature. He said" . . . My firm conviction is that there will be no-progress 
among us without English. education, and there must be.a class amongst us 
throughly informed. of the courses of European civilization.in general and 
English. civilization in particular,.and this class will have the .duty of 
rendering English thoughts and SERIEVEmeUS into varnacular- of the benefit 
of.our community at large."20- 

That Delwar Hossain Alined "was deeply infleneed by the English ui utili- 

tarians: like John Stuart Mill and others is evidenced when he says, "John. 
[Stuart" Mill's Dissertations or Liberty and: Economical Science, Buckle's 
Outlines of the History of civilization and the Essays of Herbert Spencer on 
Politics and sociology, early turned my thoughts to a consideration. of the 
causes of rise of nations and fall of.empires..A careful study of. these teachers 
conviced me that the decline of Mohammadan education is riot the cause but 
the result of our social degeneracy... : . ...'?! He, therefore, urged the Muslims 
to learn western sciheces, philosophy and literature throigh me reann" of 
English. .. ; 
Having been fully - influenced . bra utilitarian philosophy, die strongly 
advocated for.the establishment of-a new College:in Calcutta and other :parts- of 
Bengal for the Muslim students where English and other subjects would be 
tought. He also exhorted the Muslims. to learn Bengali SOEURS edid WIR 
Englishi;: .. Je a : 

. No name in the annals of nhneteénli. denkiity Bengal is more associated 
with ‘the movement and dissemination fo utilitarian philosophy of education 
than: that of Syed. Ameer. Ali: Syed: Ameer ‘Ali through. his. association, ‘the 
Central: National Muhammadan Association’ (1876) and: forceful: writings: on 
Islam - its history, its ethics; its. dynamic role in.the uplift of the conditions of 
its followers -tried .to, arouse the, Muslims. from ‘their dogmatic slumber. ‘He 
asked. the Bengali Muslims to acquaint.themelves with.western education 
through the. medium -of English. His: efforts did: not go in vain; the govern- 
ment-had to establish Madraseas in Dhaka, Duca: andi M where 
Engish education was poraa in.the IE Sy lassa ed i ae 
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From the above discussion, it is evident that the English utilitarians did 
their best 'to-diffuse thier ideas into India and for that matter into Bengal and 
the nineteenth century Bengali intellectuals also displayed a remarkable zeal 
in absorbing and diffusing them. into Bengali people. The Bengali thinkers- 
both Hindu and Muslim community-also tried to.bring about certain social 
changes:in their respective community in line with the utilitarian slogan-'the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number.’ Now the questions arise : were the 
English utilitarians sincere in:their mission for doing good to the Indians? 
were they free. from contradictions in thoughts and deeds? who were the 
Bengali intellectuals aimed at bringing about socio-moral reforms in line with 
utilitarian principle? did they achieve any success in uplifting the conditions 
of people at large? These are very much pertinent questions with regard to any 
discussion of utilitatrianism in.the context of nineteenth century Bengal. 

: The British utilitarians' programmes of reform have been and are still 
questioned on verious grounds. Although-Bentham who pictured himself as 
‘uncrowned philosopher-king of Indian millions’ deserves praise for his ideas 
about jurisprudence, his suggestion for:single judge, his depreciation of juries, 
his eulogy for summary. mode of procedure made his ideas difficult for accep- 
tance. The Bengal Hurkaru 22 a:ledding news paper of nineteenth century 
Calcutta, which, on..many occasions supported Bentham's ideas as rational 
could not even conceal its misgivings on his notions of procedure. 

James Mill also. could: not present better picture of himself than Bentham. 
James Mill did not share:the. widely entertained opinion that the ‘natives’ 
should in large number be. employed in the business of government for the 
good of themselves; nor did “he accept the suggestion put to him that the 
employment of 'natives' in higher. administrative posts would elavate their 
character, for elavation, according.to him, is the natural state'of a man. He 
even resisted the suggestion for establishing representative institutions for 
British India. All these made James.Mill unpopular at the end of his career as 
Chief Examiner and it was possibly.for this reason that the Bengal Hurkaru 
bitterly lamented his defection.23 

.'" Although Macaulay's name :commands respect for his Minute on Educa- 
tion, his: real intention, as outlined.in.the salient feature of the Munute, of 
creating a class of interpreters among the natives to serve the cause of the 

English. people can . hardly be taken to consider him to be a real friend of the 
Indians.-Again, John Stuart Mill left relatively.less influence upon British 
policy: for India: as well as upon the Bengali thinkers. In fact, he lacked. the 
clear objectives in his reformative.programmes: This became evident when 
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we see that he mentioned very little of Indian affairs in his Autobiography ?* 
Even his recent biographer, John Packe, completely omits any account of his 

work at the East India House.2? Indeed, the utilitarians in general may be ac- 
cused of betraying their own ideals : 'they were demagogues at home but de- 
spots abroad.’ 

Although the nineteenth century Bengali thinkers of both Hindu and 
Muslim community displayed a remarkable Zeal in absorbing utilitarian ideas 
and in bringing about certain changes in their societies in line with those 
ideas, they, in fact, achieved little success in changing the lot of the people at 
large. The reasons are obvious. Most of the master thinkers of nieteenth 
century Bengal belonged to the upper strata of the society. They were mainly 
concentrated in Calcutta and tied to the city. As a result, people of the lower 
strata of the society-the peasantry, the rural indigo- planters, rural artisans- 
never heard their leaders. Even if they had heard them, they could not under- 
stand them as they were mostly illiterate. Over and above, some of the leaders 
were completely oblivious of the socio-economic problems of the rural people. 
Others showed utter contradictions in their thoughts and deeds making 
general people completely perplexed. Raja Rammohan Roy, Darakanath 
Tagore, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and others displayed utter contradictions 
in their thoughts. Although these thinkers of Hindu community brought 
certain Changes in their taboo-ridden society, they did not hesitate to lend 
their support to the British people in their attempt for indigo-plantation. Ram 
Mohan Roy, in his memorandum submitted to British Parliamentary Select 
Committee, requested the British government to send their people to settle 
down in Bengal permanently.26 Darakanath Tagore strongly supported Roy's 
contention and opined that the permanent settlement of the British people in 
Bengal would help the natives to be civilized.?7 Man like Bankin Chandra 
Chatterjee did not even hesitate to urge the British government to ban the 
sale and circulation of Mir Musharaff Hosain's Zamidar Darpan and to criti- 
cise his friend, Dina Bandu Mitra for his Neel Darpan 29 About Zamidar 
Darpan , he wrote in his Banga Darshan." we are disturbed and astonished at 
the behaviour of our subjects of Pabna district. It is not wise to pour Ghee into 
burning fire. I, therefore, advise to stop the sale and circulation of this book." 
And with regard to Neel Darpan , he wrote in the same paper,. "Those who 
write a play, like Neel Darpan for social reforms are, to our consideration, dis- 
honouring the play. The aim of a play is very serious but when it is written 
with a view to reforming society it can no longer be treated as a play in the 
true sense of the term". It is needless to mention here that these two plays pic- 
tured the atrocities of the British people done to the lower class Bengali. 
people. Although Bankim claimed to have accepted utilitarian ideas as pro- 
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gressive ideas, there are in him enough signs of deviation:from 'this doctrine. 
Far from lending support for the movement of the emancipation of women, 
Bánkinvin his Kamala ‘Kanter ‘Daptar "üsifig $a tarical’ utterances expressed his 
disregard for women flock and its ovement Deit Chauäkurähi i Speaks of his. 
süpport tor Polygamy: In s övet Brojeswar was pictüred às háving led a 
happy « conjugal 1 life with three wives which i is in no way. commensurable with 
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Mill's, S ideas. as. expressed. ir in ;his Subjection of Women, |. « D aa 

The signs of conirodiction in thoughts and deviation, from. utilitarian 
ideals are, not only. found rampant in, the; then, Hindu Renais- -sance, thinkers, 
suchecontradichons and deviations,are also, found:in, the. Muslim.thinkers of 
the; period; under study. „Almost all theo Bengali; Muslim;:thinkers: who: are 
belieyed::toobe;influenced.by:utilitarianism:iri the nineteénth century belonged 
toithe elass$rof»ürban elite? they hàd little. contact: with rúra people. :Nawab: 
Abdul Haul. whos was s die- hand Conservative in social Culler ‘advocated 
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pathological dislike for Bengali lange sien ie the moth het" ‘tongue of the 
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relatively | ‘more fier’ “and ‘progressive. "Having been iAMueneed ‘by, western 


education and civilization, Syed Ameer / Ali sought to reinterprete, even ‘Islam 
in the light of modern needs. Delwar Hosain Ahmed. was. far, adyanced- cand 
phy, ofeducation that, he sional oppose te type. of: education: that was beine 
imparted in the Madrasea and advocated;introductiontof, English’ PaucaHon in 
thósezinstitutionssuio sekis o SAT sitbal ban HA este nion n 

wel AH - the Yoregoing-observations:do: not; 'however;-imply-that the utilitari- 
an ideas had no‘effecttipon the ‘nineteenth: ‘gentry’ Bengali society” ‘at all. 
Many reforms, Viti abolition of Sati, polygamy and child-iarfiage; in -taboo- 
ridden Hindu? Society "were" roh. ábout im "accordance with" socio: “ethical 
principle OF Wtility? The? itilitarian, philósophy" of education’ had diso ifitro- 
duced an element | of. anxiety in thé minds of the ‘Bengali Muslims: “about the 
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necessity. nof “English ' ‘education: Asa result, ‘the ] ‘Bengali “Musliing . ‘in, ‘the. subse- 
fi reat in fe Al E 


quent period, came k to learn English with preat J interest, and enthusiasm. ET 

The above contradictions; i in, ideas. andopractices, of: the, nineteenth century 
Bengali thinkers may somewhat, be resolved; ifi they, are. judged: in the. light of 
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medieval India as "Mohammadan" period and pretended to have sympa- 
thised with the Hindus; and hence exerted all efforts to draw a horrific picture 
of "Muslim" domination over them, their suffering and humiliation at the 
hands of the rulers of the "privileged" community - the Muslim, etc. In their 
accounts Aurangzeb appears as a Muslim ruler who was so intolerant of the 
Hindus that they were reduced to mere second class subjects. Under him, we 
are told, the oppression and humiliation of the Hindus reached such an extent 
that they were compelled to rise in rebellion. The Mughal empire, thus, 
disintergrated due to the oppression and humiliation of the Hindus by the 
orthodox and fanatical ruler Aurangjeb.! 

Jadunath Sarker explained the history of Aurangzeb's reign in almost the 
same terms as those of Elphinstone and Lane-Poole - following the laws of 
Islam, a religion under which "toleration is exceptional and countrary to 
Quranic law"? Aurangzeb adopted an aggressive attitude towards the Hindus 
and reduced them to such miseries that they were compelled to fight 
heroically against the Muslim domination. To this, he added examples of 
Rajput, Maratha and Sikh rebellions and described Shivaji as a "ray of hope 
for Hindu-India" during its "political gloom" under Aurangzeb? Sarkar 
followed this pattern of history-writing partly having failed to understand 
ill-concieved pro-imperilist policy of British historians and partly influenced 
by the contemporary Hindu communal politics, as manifested by the turning 
of the demand for swaraj into "Hindu-raj" due to strong advocacy of leading 
swarajists, notably Tilak.4 

The other trend was at the opposite. end of the pro-imperialist explana- 
tions. It stoutly defended Islam and Aurangzeb. This trend was clearly visible 
in the writings of Maulana Shibli Nomani and Z. Faruki. Following the tradi- 
tional view of Islam as propagated by the orthodox ulema of the 19th and 20th 
centuries, Maulana Shibli and Faruki outlined the merits of Islamic principles 
at the outset of their assesment of Aurangzeb. They did not write complete 
accounts of Aurangzeb's reign, but only of certain aspects and events which 
had been picked up and explained in order to defend the emperer from 
charges of religious persecution, greed, and faithlessness. They portryed 
Aurangzeb as the saviour of Islam in India from its possible 'destruction' in 
the hands of Akbar's 'replica', liberal-minded Dara. 

Aurangzeb's treatment of the Hindus, we are told, was governed by 
political, not religious considerations; in other words, to restore political 
stability and economic prosperity. It is strongly upheld that at any rate it was 
not Aurangzeb who antagonised the Hindus, but the Hindus who antago- 
nized Aurangzeb. Aurangzeb's adherence to theological rules in matters of 
state, suppression of Dara's liberalism, execution of Murad, confinement of 
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his father, his vigorous campaigns - all received warm support from them. 
There was no mention of Aurangzeb's faults. Aurangzeb was commended as 
a Muslim rather than an Indian ruler This is, however, a common point of 
the arguments of both the pro-imperialist and communal historians. 

Shibli's and Faruki's writings may be described as the mirror-image of 
the works of Elpinstone, Lane-Poole, and Sarkar, for Shibli's and Faruki's 
point of view is at the opposite end of Elphinstone's, etc., but within the same 
framework. In otherwords, all of them consider Islam to be at the centre of 
their interpretations of Aurangzeb's reign. The personal qualities of Aurang- 
zeb form the secondary causal sequence. Nothing else matters in their under- 
standing of the history of the period. If in Elphinstone's, and Sarkars view, 
Islam was the source of all that was evil in Aurangzeb's reign, in the view of 
Shibli and Faruki, it was the source of all that that was good." If the former 
group of historians is unhappy with Aurangzeb's disposition, the other finds 
very little to complain of on this count But their discussion shares common 
assumptions. Shibli and Faruki question the writings of their predecessors on 
the latter's grounds; they formulate no alternative framework. Thus, irrespec- 
tive of the worth of the one's or the other's individual argument, the discus- 
sion 

To some extent the existing norms of historical thinking influenced the 
writing of such an history. The predominant 19th and 20th century-view of 
history-writing was Ranke's and Acton's view of the so-called 'scientific histo- 
ry' which forbade the historian from adopting a view-point, or even a hypo- 
thesis of his own; the historian was expected merely to collect the facts and 
follow his evidence. "Facts speak for themeselves" - this well-worn phrase 
epitomises this view admirably. - 

However, such a view is far from scientific. For, a historian does not 
follow, but leads, his evidence. He asks questions of his evidence that have 
not been asked before. The historians from Elphinstone to Faruki seem to 
have failed to question the evidence throughly and have largely been in- 
fluenced by: the assumptions of their sources, which might explain the empha- 
sis on the personal character and disposition of rulers.ó 

It is only after. independence of India from British colonial rule that the 
need for a different view-point was greatly felt to break away from the stroe- 
typed circular discussion. After India's independences new perspectives were 
opened before the society. The fundamental perspective was the question of 
transformation of Indian society to a modern, secular and democratic one. It is 
in.this perspective that not only a secularization of history-writing took place, 
but fundamental questions like the modes of social change began to be asked. 

. In the post-colonial era we find a new interpretation of the decline of the 
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Mughalempire;in; the: works: of; the;Aligarh school; of history:writing.,Promi-: 
nent}arnong: the; historians,of this schoo) are Satish Chandra;rIrfanrHabib andi 
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sion:of; Nadir,Shah,; andchis account covers: the. period. fromr1707-1740,; he-has: 
thrown ‘some; jlights;on othe „financial. problemisofn Aurangzeb, his ;.Deccan. 
involyement, his failure and- the-decay iof }thex Mughal empire im totally. dif: 
fesent terms than;those'óf«the;earlier; historians; both mediavah.andi modern: |: i 

1omSatishi; GHandra's: major! contribution.to: the -historiography:.of medieval 
India: wasitheicanceptof2the: erisisnin the jagirdari system.7This crisis;in hiss 
view;rwas structured-im the. working Of; themansabdaricsysteme’y) «4 shni wry, 

avy elt; wascstruetured ifirst,:in the.clashjofsinterests of thei two2economically:, 
andcpolitically dominant;elements;ofjthe Mughal: ruling; class:the jagirdars and} 
the:zamindars:Whilexthe;jagindars: werérentirely anrofficialuclassand! depen: 
dent on the will of the emperor for their economic existence, the zamindars- 
hadi semi-autonomous existence. Although sthe: Jamindarsiowerercommitted 
to recognise ithe political: auithority,rofsthe. empéror;payrireveriueeiiv; various: 
forms foiithe;lands finsthein possessions and..totrendér/aivariety ofrother:servi-! 
ces; including militany;service, and-aidsthe: local, authorities«wheénévenicalled: 
upon to»do-so, theyywere discontented .with..the; politicaland ad ministrative! 
consideration of.the-empire.: Ror itrimplied:'diminution in;their:poweér vatidt 
authority. Therefore, they attempted in variousiiways:to. slow down;zand,:if 
possible,freverseithe process ofipeliticalointegratiorur; Thisitendencycóf the 
Zamindars gavetrise tota; multiplicity :of»problems:ihitheeiriansabdari : system 
With:a; centralized; and, jefficient  Müghal::admünistrativet ;inechanism;d the: 
tensions-inherent withintthe mechanism<could be kept under restráint;zbutvas! 
theidemand foryagirs outstripped the:supply;! following the2expension-inysthe': 
number of mansabdars andthe riseinithe- ceiling rof:marisábs;othe: tensions- 
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Aurangzeb-came ito, the sthrone;.asscrious:situation had lalreddy- existed! Itiwas 
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further aggravated by numerous wars of Aurangzeb, particularly the Deccan 
wars. The rebel Maratha chief's practice of levying chauth and sardeshmukhi 
from the Mughal territories constituted a challenge to the Mughal capacity to 
safeguard their territories from external plunder. The manner of enforcing 
them was a menace to the trade and industry of the entire arca, and was 
disrupting to the vital link between the rich and industrial western coast and 
populous centres of North India. Although Aurangzeb tried a number of 
devices to solve these problems, he could not. achieve any lasting success and 
bequeathed to his successors a difficult situation.8 

The available surplus, therefore, proved too insufficient to defray the cost 
of administration, pay for wars of one type or the other and give the mansab- 
dars a standard of life in keeping with their expectations. As in those days, 
agricultural production formed the background of Indian economy, a rise in 
the requirement of the ruling class without a corresponding rise in agri- 
cultural production resulted directly or indirectly in the growth of economic 
pressure on producing classes.? 

However, signs of a crisis of the jagirdari system became visible during 
the later years of Jahangir's reign, Zat and Sawar ranks had long ceased to in- 
dicate the total number of horses actually maintained. Generally a contingent 
was less than one-third. Salaries were scaled down to 10, 8, 6, or even 4 
months in a year. The majority of the nobles apparently received salaries for 
six to eight months only. The reforms of Shahjahan mitigated but could not 
solve the financial crisis. When at the end of the thirteen years of his reign, 
Aurangzeb reccived his position, he was faced with a revenue deficit. Despite 
economies in expenditure, emphasis on simplicity, the imposition of fresh 
taxes, and constan injunctions to his nobles to extend and improve cultiva- . 
tion, he failed to solve the financial crisis: Consequently, the struggle for jagirs 
and employment at the court tended to reinforce the latent spirit of racial and 
religious exclusiveness, and to the raising of the slogans for the exclusion of 
the Hindus from the nobility. At the same time, the pressure for solving the 
internal crisis at the expense of the Deccan states: grew. But much of the 
Deccan was itself a deficit area. In many cases, misgovernment and internc- 
cine conflicts among factions and groups had reduced it to a status where no 
quick yields could be expected. There was a further problem of satisfying local 
aspirations. The Deccan nobles were dissatisfied at the 'low' ranks accoded to 
them. Almost every noble desired a jagir in Northern India, or in the settled 
parts of the country-and exerted his influence to that end. The effort of the 
jagirdars to rcalise the full value of the jagirs often led to the flight of the 
peasants from one arca to another.10 ` 

Satish. Chandra stresses the point that this uncertainty of income from 
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the jagirs deimoralised the administration. Many nobles practically ceased 
maintaining contingents or kept a far smaller contingent than was required. 
Many others in the Deccan came to a private arrangement with the Marathas 
for the division of the state dues, instead of resisting their encroachments. By 
the end of Aurangzeb's reign, the jagirdari system reached a state of acute 
crisis, presaging a complete breakdown,!! As the crisis developed, it engulfed 
the economy and administration of the Mughals. The crisis was unavoidable 
in the existing socio-economic and socio-political order, which was based on 
disrüpted agriculture and had no alternative openings, such as industrializa- 
tion, development of trade, and technological knowledge.12 

. Thé Mughal empire thus collapsed of its own contradictions, because of 
the crisis in the structure of its administrative (mansabdari) system. The crisis 
was indeperident of any individual ruler's will or disposition, or religious 
policy. This marks a fresh point of departure from earlier interpretations. 

Irfan Habib goes a step further. Whereas Satish Chandra saw the contra- 
dictions between different sections of the ruling class-between the jagirdar and 
the zaminder,- Habib viewed the fall of the Mughal Empire as the conse-- 
quence of a conflict between the Mughal state on the one hand and the 
oppressed péasantry on the other. 

In his Agrarian System of Mughal India (1963), Irfan Habib has esta- 
blished the point that the real strength or the Mughals depended on their 
cavalry, which were maintained by the mansabdars. It was the assignment of 
jagirs that rhade the mansabdars completely dependent upon the will of the 
emperor. 13 the absolute power of the. state remained theoretically with the 
emperor. The jagirdar as an individual member of the governing class had no 
rights and privileqes apart from those received from the emperor. He could 
not manage his jagir just as he pleased, and had to conform to imperial regula- 
tions. The rate of the land revenue demand and the methods by which it was 
to be assessed and collected were all prescribed by the imperial administration. 
This was true of other taxes as well. The conduct of the jaqirdar and his agents 
was watched over and checked by such officials as qanunqos, chaudhuris, faui- 
dars, and newswriters.14 

, But, as Habib puts it, although the imperial administration could check 
for sometime the intensification of the exploitation of the peasantry with’ the 
help of the jairdars, it could not ultimately prevent it. For a jagirdar, whose as- 
signment was liable to be transferred at any moment and who never held the 

_ Same jagir for more than three or four years at the most, could never follow a 
farsighted policy of agricultural development. On the otherhand, his personal 
interest would sanction any act of oppression even if it ruined the peasantry. 
Under these conditions the actual burden on the peasantry became so heavy 
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in some areas that were deprived of their means of survival, and were com- 
pelled to rise in rebellion under the leadership of the zamindars.15 

The zamindars had their own objective basis for opposing the Mughal 
ruling class and aligning with the peasantry, and adopting conciliatory attitude 
to the latter. The main point of the conflict between the imperial authirities 
and the zamindars was the size of the latter's share in the land-revenue or the 
surplus produce. In the imperial territories the zamindars were treated as 
mere tax-collectors.on behalf of the state, or as assignees. A share was allowed 
to them as compensation for their work. Their exactions from the peasants 
were restricted not only by formal regulations, but really much more by the 
fact that the high pitch of the revenue demand would have left little with the 
peasants to be taken by anyone else. In such a situation it would become diffi- 
cult for the.zamindar to collect the revenue and pass it on to the authorities 
without harming. his own interests.16 

The primitive troops of the rebellious zamindars - were helpless against 
the professional cavalrymen of the Mughal armies. But towards the end of 
Aurangzeb's reign, the number of starving and homeless peasants increased 
to such an extent that they took to arm themselves. Thus it became possible 
for the rebellious zamindars to organise them into large bands or armies, and 
employ them in predatory warfare with the object of extending their own 
zamindaris.17 Although the peasants in the territories of the Maratha zamin- 
dars were not free from oppression, and military operation of the Marathas 
did not offer any relief to the cultivating peasants, the starving peasants had 
no other alternative left, but to throw themselves in the arms of the Maratha 
rebels.18 

Irfan Habib's main thesis is, thercfore, that there was a very high degree 
of centralization of power in the Mughal empire, and in order to maintain 
that centralization, certain checks were devised to keep the jagirdars under 
control. But the most fatal of these checks was the jagir transfers. For this 
handicapped the jagirdars's view of any far-sighted agricultural development. 
Besides, their personal interest led them to oppress the peasantry by various 
means. When, towards the end of Aurangzeb's reign, "checks upon the zamin- 
dars were slackened, oppression upon the peasantry multiplied so much that 
the peasants had no alternative but to throw themselves into the arms of the 
Maratha, the Sikh, and the Jat rebels. The rebellions were led by the zamindars 
who; being permanent owners of zamindaris, were willing to graduate the 
peasantry's exploitation in their own long term interest. The peasantry, thus, 
had an available refuge when they fled from the territories of the oppressive 
jagirdars. Thus, in Habib's view, it was not a conflict confined to different 
sections of the ruling class, but a wider social contradiction between the ruling 
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class and the ruled that led to the decline of the Mughal empire. 

Athar Ali has studied the reign of Aurangzeb specifically. He has there- 
fore used more concrete data, much of which are statistical. [n his Mughal No- 
bility under Aurangzeb (1968), he sought to find out the .causes of the begin- 
ning of the political decline of the Mughal empire towards the end of 
Aurangzeb's reign by a detailed study of the umara (mansabdars of 1,000 zat 
and above) or the nobility (in conventional English)-its composition, : func- 
tion, Aurangzeb's attitude towards its various sections, and the attitude of 
various religious and recial groups of the nobility towards the policies 
pursued by the emperor, particularly his Deccan policy.19 

The Mughal nobility constituted the essential part (the ruling class). of the 
Mughal administration, and materially influenced politics, administration 
and economy of the empire.20 It consisted of certain well-organised racial 
groups. There were the Turanis, Iranis, Afghans, Shaikhzadas (Indian Mus- 
lims), and the Rajputs. Later on, in the 17th century, with the advance of the 
Mughal power in the Deccan there was an influx of the Deccanis-Bijapuris, 
Golcondans, and the Marathas. These various elements were incorporated 
into the Mughal service largely as a result of historical circumstanses, but 
partly as a result of a planned imperial policy (particularly in the case.of the 
Rajputs). Akbar's policy was to integrate all these elements into a single 
imperial service. He often assigned officers belonging to various groups to 
serve under one superior officer. At the same time, the distinct and separate 
character of each group was respected. The imperial government regulated the 
proportion of men belonging to his own race -which a mansabdar could 
recruit. Therefore, there was a diversity in unity, and diversity was capable of 
producing tensions. Akbar's policy of sulh-i-kul was partly motivated by a 
‘desire to employ elements of diverse religious beliefs-Sunnis (including most 
of the Shaikhzadas), Shias (including many Iranis) and Hindus’ (Rajputs)-and 
:to- prevent sectarian differences among them from interfering with’ their 
loyalty to the throne. However, there existed certain ‘amount of jealousy 
among the various sections of the nobility, Irani and Turani group conscious- 
ness in particular. The fact that the Turanis were gencrally Sunnis and most 
Iranis were Shias sometimes lent a religious-colour to a controversy. Aurang- 
zeb's nobility inherited both this tradition of internal rivalry and distrust as 
well as the spirit of unity engendered by: a common loyalty to the throne. 
Moreover, there is no evidence that Aurangzeb had even tried to Indianise 
the nobility.21 - . 

Since the Mughal nobility consisted of a diverse ethnic and religious 
elements, there always existed a fertile breeding ground for factions. The 
immense centralization of government under the mansabdari system, and 
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the routine work of jagir transfers were designed to suppress such factional- 
ism,22 

Jagirs were transferable (the only exception was the watan jagir i. e., the 
old dominion of a zamindar that he had been possessing before receiving any 
jagir from the emperor in addition to his old domain), because when a man- 
sabdar was sent to a province he had to be assigned a jagir there. Again, the 
system of jagir transfers was necessary for the unity and cohesion of the 
empire, for only by these transfers could the nobles or military commanders 
be prevented from establishing local links and growing into local potentates. 
Under this system they could never call any part of their country their own 
and.remained entirely dependent on the will of the emperor. The actions of 
the jaqirdars under Aurangzeb as well as under his predecessors were checked 
by a parallel system of administration under the direct control of the emperor 
and his ministers. The empcror's interests were represented by the qanungos, 
the chaudhuris (deshmukhs in the Deccan), the-qazis, the faujdars, and the 
waga-i-nawis. Aurangzcb made no change in the system of the mansabdari 
regulations, or pay scales. He tried to follow them as rigidly as they had stood 
in the time of his father. His authority, over the nobles had not suffered in 
any way and.the Jagirdari system in its standard Mughal form continued to 
work. till Aurangzeb's involvement in the Deccan. During the last twenty-six 
years of Aurangzcb's reign, owing to the increasing strain of the Deccan wars 
on the financial resources of the empire and the dislocation of administration 
‘owing to the absence of the emperor and the court from Northern India, the 
complicated Teninery under which nagis "were kia uo began to-lose its 
efficiency.23 

The crisis in the affairs of the empire had ‘not developed prior to Aurang- 
zeb's departure for the Deccan. Aurangzeb undertook a vigorous military poli- 
cy since 1659. In 1660 Shaista Khan opened a great campaign in Maharashtra; 
in 1661 Palamu and Bihar were annexed and Mir Jumla occupied Kuch Bihar; 
between 1662 and '63 Mir Jumla led a campaign in Assam; in 1665 Jai Singh 
concluded a successful campaign against Shivaji by signing the treaty of pu- 
randar; between 1665 and '66 the Mughals launched. a big attack on Bijapur; in 
.1665 Shaista:Khan occupied Chittagong.24 Such an aggressive policy required 
the fullest co-operation of the nobility. All dissension had to be avoided. 
Moreover,-Shahjahan was alive till 1666, and it could not be overlooked’ that 
any serious change in the imperial policy adverscly affecting the interests of a 
large section of nobility might lead to an attempt at Shahjahan's restoration.25 

But when, due to his resolve of wiping out all political opposition in the 
Deccan, Aurangzeb was involved in a deadly war against the Deccanis, he had 
to change his policy that had consequently adversely affected the interests of a 
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large section of his nobility.26 The most far-reaching change was the change in 
the composition in the Mughal nobility, the increase and decrease in certain 
elements of the nobility. 

Athar Ali then goes on to answer questions, such as: what are those 
elements in the nobility that were adversely or favourably affected by this 
change, how and to what extent came this change, and what were the conse- 
quence of those change. We shall now discuss his voew-points on these 
questions. : 

On the eve of the War of Succession, each of Shahjahan's sons had creat- 
ed his own following for the ensuing struggle for the thronc. But the grouping 
of the nobles formed under each prince generally cut across racial and relig- 
ious lines. Promises were made by each prince to individual nobles. This, 
coupled with the personal associations of nobles with individual princes, pro- 
vided the chief factors that determined the group formation. Aurangzeb got 
support of more Irani nobles than Murad, Dara and Shuja in the war. Also his 
victory did not affect the position of the Iranis in any way. The Iranis main- 
tained their position partly because of the influx of the Iranis of the Deccan 
kingdoms where they had been dominant, and partly because Aurangzeb had 
great confidence in the officers from khawaf (a province of persia) for their 
loyalty to the empcror, and efficient discharge of duties. Nor was the position 
of the Iranians affected by the sunni orthodoxy of the emperor, as he once 
refused to make an appointment to the office of the bakshi which was 
suggested to him on the ground that bakshi which was suggested to him on 
the ground that the existing incumbent was a shia.27 

Aurangzeb received a broad-based support from various groups of the 
nobles in the War of Succession. Out of 124 mansabdars of 1,000 zat and above 
who supported Aurangzeb in the war, 20 were Turanis, 27 Iranis, 23 Afghans, 
33 other Muslims, 9 Rajputs, 10 Marathas, and 20 other Hindus. Out of 87 sup- 
porters of Dara Sukoh holding mánsabs of 1,000 zat and above, 16 were 
Turanis, 23 Iranis, 1 Afghan, 23 other Muslims, 23 Rajputs, and 2 Marathas. 
Shuja was supported by 10 mansabdars of 1,000 zat and above-3 Turanis, 1 
Afghan, and 5 other Muslims. Murad Bakhsh was supported by 11 mansabdars 
of 1,000 zat and above-1 Irani, 1 Afghan, 7 other Muslims, and 2 Rajputs. 
Aurangzcbdid not raise and outcry against the Hindus at this stage. On the 
contrary, he made great cfforts to win over the Rajput Rajas, notably Rana Raj 
Singh, Mirza Raja Jai Singh, and Maharaja Jaswant Singh, and greatly suc- 
ceeded.2 The position of the rajas improved over what it had been in Shahja- 
han's time. There had bcen no Rajput officer throughout the reign of shahja- 
han holding the rank of 7,000. Aurangzeb promoted Jai Singh to the rank of 
7,000 zat and 7,000 sawar, and made him the viceroy of the Deccan, an office 
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which was normally entrusted to the princes. Jaswant Singh was twice 
appointed governor of Gujrat.29 

Dara's list before the battle of Samugarh shows many Rajputs, because up 
to this stage Jai Singh and the Kachwas had been excluded from the ranks of 
Aurangzeb's supporters; they were then in the army of Sulaiman Sukoh. The 
Rajputs who were then at the court had little option with regard to supporting 
Dara. During the later years of Aurangzcb's reign, there was a marked decline 
in the position of the Rajputs, but this was a decline Ep suffered by the 
non-Deccani elements.30 

Aurangzeb's later years showed a considerable increase in the number of ` 
Afghans, owing to the recruitment of a large number of Afghans formerly 
serving in: Bijapur kingdom. The power of the Afghan nobles increased after 
Aurangzcb's departure for the Deccan. The growth in the number of Afghan 
nobles wcakened the internal cohesion of the nobility and, in turn, reacted 
unfavourably on the fortune of the empire. The strength of the Indian Mus- 
lims, popularly known as Shaikhzadas, slightly declined in Aurangzeb's reign, 
as they were to give way to the new clements. Morcover, a large section of the 
Shaikhzadas (the Sayyids of Barha) was distributed by Aurangzeb as they had 
been loyal supporters of Dara?! 

The Deccanis did not form a very large ooon of Aurangzob's nobili- 
ty in the early period of his reign. Not only were they few in numbers, they 
were also regarded. as a subordinate class of nobles. Their high mansabs did 
not reflect their real income or power. Due to the desolation of the Deccan 
peasantry, revenue collection in the Mughal Deccan was only 1/3 or 1/4 of the 
jama towards the end of Shahjahan's reign. The situation had not improved 
much in Aurangzeb's time. For this reason, the jaqirs in the Deccan were on 
the lowest 'month scale’ (the jaqir where the jama greatly exceeded the hasil 
was considered 'low' in the month scale). When Aurangzeb went to the 
Deccan for the annexation of the entire Deccan and uprooting the Marathas, 
there was a considerable recruitment of the Deccani-nobles. Military necessity 
in the Deccan required that the largest number of nobles and officers of the 
Deccan states had to be won over to the Mughal side. They were granted man- 
sabs high cnough to induce them to betray their own states. The importance of 
the Marathas in the affairs of the Deccan grow up in order to meet the new 
challenge of the rising Maratha power and the expansion of the circles of 
Maratha depradations not only: by military measures, but also by a- simulta- 
neous attempt to absorb some section of the Marathas in the Mughal nobility. 
Aurangzeb, by force of circumstances, had to open the gates wide tó admit the 
Marathas.in the Mughal service in the succeeding years.32 

. On the otherhand there had been a sharp decline in the number of naois 
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coming from foreign countrics, for the Uzbek and Safavid kingdoms were.no 
longer as powerful during Aurangzeb's time as they had been earlier. Again, 
Aurangzeb's attention was concentrated for the most part of his reign on the 
Deccan. Therefore, he never aspired to follow a forward and militaristic policy 
in the-.North-west wnlike his father. and. grandfather. He was, therefore, not 
likely to-offer exceptional inducements to` Turani and Irani nobles :to desert 
their masters (in Iran and Turan) for the Mughal service33 . : 

. As a result of fresh, recruitment during the last twenty-nine years of 
Aurangzeb's reign, particularly when he embarked upon a policy. of annexing 
the entire Deccan, the internal composition of the nobility changed in some 
material respects. The Deccanis.(the Bijapuris; the: Haiderabadis, and .the 
Marathas) came to forma. high proportion of the nobility, particularly in high 
ranks. There was a corresponding decline in the position of some of the older 
elements, such as the: Rajputs, and: the Sayyids of Barha. The Turanis and the 
Iranis also lost a little of their eminence. The Afghans improved their posi- 
tion owing to the influx.of the Afghan officers who had been previously in 
the service of Bijapur. Although there was.a. great increase.in the numerical 
strength of. the nobility-.under, Aurangzeb, the Deccanis were' recruited whole- 
sale and given extra-ordinary high ranks. Thus the recruitment and: promo- 
tion of other: sections suffered. The Marathas, practically insigninicant a GEDEN 
ation carlier; now, outnumbered the Rajputs34 . e . 

> The number of mansabdars became so: large that there were Sadani 
that no jagirs were'left for being granted to. them. The scarcity of paibaqi land 
(such areas which were. to. be assigned.as jagirs, but. were for the time being 
managed; by the imperial officers) made the routine working of the jagirdari | 
system. impossible. Several mansabdars remained without jagirs, though they 
had been long in service. Inevitably, influence and money began to count: 
most in alljagir allotments. The situation provided.a breeding ground for fac- 
tionalism in its most. intensc form. Those who got jagirs in.the Deccan were 
hardly in an enviable position because of their, distressed: circumstances and. 
the low income of. the jagirs. Due, to: increased Maratha depradations and the 
famines,between 1702,and '04, their; condition. worsened. To add to this,- the: 
jagirdars. who held their jaqirs in disturbed: territory could not collect revenue: : 
When this was the. case, the nobles could:no:longer be expected to maintain: 
contingents required. by their mansabs.:Thus, the: military Sogt of . ihe 
empire weakened which encouraged fresh;rebellions.35 © +. LE 

‘Once competition for.good jagirs became. intense; and their condena in: 
the stability- of. the empire shaken, factionalism within. the nobility grew more 
intense. Different nobles viewed: the. Deccan-involvement in «different. ways: 
To. the nobles of old families (the: khanazads), the influx:of the Deccanis into 
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the Mughal nobility was anathema and they longed for the restoration of their 
previous dominating position. To others who were actually fighting in the 
Deccan, the 'never-ending war against the ^clusive' Marathas appeared to be 
futile. Many of them desired an agreement with the Marathas. Some nobles 
were personally anxious to leave the Deccan and return to Northern India. 
The majority, however, sought safety in the half-hearted obedience to the im- 
perial command, and in a secret understanding with the Marathas. In such a 
situation suspicion and intrigues at the court and mutual jealousies among 
the nobles naturally found frce play. Cliques and factions pulled in different 
directions. Since there was a growing doubt about the success of the Mughal 
cause as a whole, the nobles naturally started looking after their own personal 
interest.36 

With the growth of such factionalism and rivalries within the nobility 
the cohesion and unity in the imperial policy and military enterprises natural- 
ly suffered. Although some Maratha chiefs were won over by Aurangzeb, 
others took their place in building new fortresses or ravaging Mughal districts. 
As the Maratha society was not organised on the lines of the Rajput clans, 
where the submission of the chief led to the submission of the entire clan, the 
attempt to win over the Marathas by granting mansabs to their chiefs proved a 
failure. Among the Marathas, so long as opposition offered any prospect, lead- 
ers of military bands or petty zamindars could always grow into rebel chicf- 
tains. The result was that the Maratha nobility under Aurangzcb was always 
unstable in its allegiance, with the chicfs coming over to the Mughals, and 
then frequently deserting them. Their presence was not indicative of a con- 
structive expansion of the Mughal emp but was a symptom of its decline 
and decay.37 

Aurangzeb had come to the throne after punishing his eldest brother and 
then his youngest. He had also imprisoned his father. Therefore, he had to 
justify his seizure of the throne. A legal opinion by which he used to support 
his action in deposing his father was that he was more competent than his 
father. This had now to be proved in, practice by the achievement of a cons- 
. picuous success, and nothing appeared to him more conspicuous than mili- 
ay, conquests. Therefore, a vigorous military policy was pursued.38 

‘But despite all his personal exertions, Aurangzeb found himself a failure 
in his policy of expansion, which began in 1659. Mir Jumla's invasion of 
Assam’ ended in a hopeless retreat, while the annexation of Kuch Bihar had to 
be abandoned. Shaista Khan's campaign in Maharashtra ended with a 
Maratha plunder of his own camp, and Shivaji's sack of Surat in 1664. If Jai 
Singh was sucessful against Shivaji, the fruits of his military victory were 
snatched away to a great extent by Shivaji's flight from Agra in „1666. His 
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invasion of Bijapur ended in a miserable failure and he died broken-hearted . 
in 1667. In the mid-60s. the Jat rebellion broke out. The Satnamis rebelled in 
1667. The Afridis rebelled in 1662.. Shivaji once again opened war against the’ 
Mughals, and sacked Surat for the second time.39 

It. was only then Aurangzeb sought a new justification for his usurpation 
of the throne by emphasising the Islamic character of the empire. A new reli- 
gious policy was inaugurated to create a religious halo around the imperial 
crown. He declared jihad on the Marathas, and committed a large part of his. 
resources to this task.40 But the failure of this policy suggests that religious . 
revivalism could not be substituted for a throughgoing overhaul of Mughal 
administrative system and outlook. 41 In this exposition Athar Ali continued. 
the’ impressive Aligarh tradition of treating history as a branch of secular 
learning: Even religious policy of Aurangzeb was .assessed in terms, of its 
seculat basis. ` ; 

Athar Ali took à big step. forward in réhising to. make impressionistic 
statements and deriving his inferences, from the, more objective statistical 
data. The Mughal Nobility under Aurangzeb | did not merely continue a tradi- 
tion, but established a new trail in the methodology of history- writing, which | 
has provided the guidelines. for many later studies of medievallndian history. : 
However, his book: did heavily emphasise the nature of Aurangzeb's personal. 
choice in shaping the historical events of his reign. But, unlike his two other. 
senior collegues- -Satish Chandra and Irfan Habib-he did not make. a. choice. 
between the compülsion of the structure, , and those. of the peronai He. 
combined both of these and produced an eclectic argument, l l 

‘Ina later, highly perceptive, article entitled, "The Passing of Empire: The 

Mughal case", Athar Ali has gone a step beyond his own earlier argument, . 
and has not only greatly widened the scope of his study, but also placed much 
greater emphasis On the structural aspect than he had. done earlier. In - this,, 
paper Athar Ali refers to a "cultural failure for the. downfall of the Mughal . 
empire. The failuré was manifested in the ` 'stagnation' in the field of science.: 
that had’ ‘deprived thé , Müghal empire of the, . capacity. tó . grapple with.. an., 
agrárián crisis arid. military weakness ,that befell it,42, and, also .to fulfil. the... 
requirements, of the culing. class” (luxury. articlés and high- -value. . products). l 
Although production of luxury , articles did expand t to some extent, a large part 
of the luxury manufáctüres ánd high value products. of. India (silk, chintz, ,. 
indigo, and Pepper). were diverted. from, their hitherto. traditional. jnarkets dán. 
Iridia and carried away by’ the ‘mechants to Europe, which emerged in the.six- e 
teenth and seventeenth centuries as the „principal market „for, luxuries and 
craft manufactures of the world; ‘As in India the pace | of mechanical. jnnova-. 
tion in the, 16th and 17th centuries was slow, and its scope limited, it is,not . 
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very likely that Indian production of luxuries could mect both European de- 
mand_ and the demand of the Indian ruling class. Therefore, the prices of luxu- 
ries and highvalue products had gone up, relative to the general price level. 
This intensified the financial difficulties of the ruling class.in India, because 
‘luxuries wére cosidered by them as essential items of purchase. This again 
served as’ a factor for an attempt at greater agrarian exploitation; and when 
that too ‘failed, or proved to be counter productive, reckless factional activities 
for individual’ gain leading to interminable civil wars grew up in the ne 
class.43 

Athar Ali also points out that the craft production in Europe was directed 
to the enrichment of the entire economy, and notable expansion of its urban 
‘sector. The urban growth of Európe was the first product of new science and 
technology. By developing urbanisation, technological growth provides a 
"safety valve' at times of agrarian crisis. Since a similar process did not occur 
in India, and its urban population was parasitical (being based upon the expro- 
priation of agrarian surplus), craft production did not obtain an independent 
base. Thus India missed the 'safety valve'. The Mughal empire thus failed to 
absorb the shock of an agrarian 'upheaval'.44 | 

Lack of new technological skill also caused irreparable harm to the mili- 
tary skill of the Mughals. Whereas artillery making by new technological 
devices attracted the ingenuity of the scientists and Mathematicians in Europe 
from the 16th century onwards, India saw no conscious attempt to design new 
artillery weapons; making of muskets and guns remained a mere craft with no 
touch of modern sciences, and by 1700 these were almost out-dated. The 
Mughals continued to rely on sword- -wielding cavalry, when its days were 
long over. This led to their major debacle at Karnal in 1739 when they had to 
face Nadir Shah, who had better artillary imitated from the Europeans and the 
Ottomans.4 45 

Athar Ali includes the role of European merchants i in bringing about the 
economic crisis of the ruling class, in addition to elaborating the points made 
by Satish Chandra (the expansion of the number of mansabdars and the conse- 
quent contraction of jaqirs, and lack of scientific and technological innova- 
tions). He explains the reasons for the agrarian crisis and sees the failure of the 
Mughals. to tackle the crisis in an “intellectual - ‘stagnation’ in the field of 
modern scierices and technology. 

In a historiographical study it is not necessary to comment on the correct- 
ness or otherwise of a particular approach, but to stüdy the development of 
various approaches in their own historical contexts. Satish Chandra, Irfan 
Habid, and Athar Ali, notwithstanding their mutual differences, have placed 
the writing of ‘medieval Indian history on a new footing altogether. They have 
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gone deeper than the surface and have tried to delineate the invisible subter- 
ranean tensions in history. It is possible to suggest that this new approach was 
partly due to the discovery of new sources, but more so due to the fact that the 
imperatives of an independent India were quite different from those of its 
colonial days. Independent India was looking forward to the alternative forms 
of social transformation, the historians were trying to give the lead in one 
particular direction which would better the lot of the down-trodden masses, 
irrespective of their religion or caste. It was thus that they looked at the down- 
trodden masses of medieval India with sympathy and understanding, and 
without the prejudice of religion, caste, or creed. Thus a remarkable intellec- 
tual advance has been registered in the field of medieval India's history- 
writing, for which much credit is duc to the three scnior historians discussed 
in this paper. 
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z Two: Hitherto Unnoticed Ancient Mosques of Reena l 
E AS 'Bari- 


;Ocfupying the ł m of the’ ancient vinde the district of Rajshahi; 
whieh was for long under the successive rule of the imperial Mauryas, Guptas, 
Palas:and Senas, came under Muslim’ possession simultaneously with the 
conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji in the early: years of the 
13th centrury. Since then till the final collapse of the Mughal rule in the sub- 
continent «there: must have:been built in Rajshahi, not unlike other párts of 
Bengal, a- considerable number of ‘historical monuments, known and un: 
known. It is unfortunate ‘that a:good number-of these erections are known to 
have disappeared “due to the fateful hammerings of nature and the thought- 
less piracy of men as well; while others still exist today of course with subse- 
quent’ restorations and repairs executed éither at the initiative of the local pco- 
ple or by the Department of Archacology. It i$ again worth noticing that many 
of these extant examples could’not yet attract the attention of the archaeolo- 
gists and. scholars. In the following pages an attémpt has been made to discuss ' 
in Aetat two such hitherto unnoticed old ‘ibaa ge in Rajshahi : T 


: ) the i Togrdhani Mosque’ Under Paba Upazila ; and ' 
m the CR UD ee under id ae Spi 


The Baga Mosque 

: + The locality of: Bashdhams which istabout 12 miles away from Rajshahi 
town, is noted for its ancient relics consisting of'a ruinous residential complex ' 
and a thrce-domed'mosque. The residential buildings, now almost levelled to 
the ground, are “just on the oe Dank: of ine river Baránai and: e mosque is 
justa few.yárds away on'thé west.^ 5s MES 

^ I. was first- informed aboüt'the aritiquities of Baghdnani in late 1986. In" 
April 1987, I paid a visit to Banghdhani and talked to'some old people of the ` 
locality: Built entirely of brick the mosque occupies the western half of an 
enclosed.plastered-plinth of:3 ft: -6 ins? high measuring 102 ft: from north to 
south and 55 ft. from. cast to west. The plinth could: be approached only from 
the east.through.a High and wide archway ‘flanked ‘to ‘right and left by an: 
oblong.room: Eack ofthese rooms wás originally ‘of. flat-vaulted type ‘but ‘now 
coveréd with corrugated iron shects.An’ attached: flight of steps on the south 
leads:up to roóf.of the southern room; which appears to have'been originally ' 
devised to be used:by.the ruazzin for calling the-faithful:tó attend' the prayer.” - 
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The mosque proper, having its four exterior angles been emphasised 
with octagonal towers, is 61 ft. 6 ins. by 24 ft. 6 ins. externally and 51 ft. 6 ins. by 
15 ft. 6 ins. internally. The eastern wall is pierced with three arched doorways, 
while there is only one arched window on the north and south wall. The 
arches are all semi-circular in design, and the windows are filled with brick 
grilles. The giblah wall is recessed with three semi-circular mihrab niches, 
which are exactly in alignment with the three eastern dooways. The central 
archway and the central mihrab are traditionally projected in the outside direc- 
tions. The windows also show projection on the exterior side. Each of these 
four axial projected frontons is distinguished by ornamental turrets on its 
cither flank--a feature which was for the first time introduced in Bengal archi- 
tecture during the Mughal period. The octagonal corner towers, like those of 
other Mughal mounments in the sub-continent, are all extended far beyond 
the horizontal parapet and are crowned with typical solid kiosks and cupolas. 

The interior of the mosque is a single rectangular hall, divided into three 
equal square bays of 15 ft. 6 ins. a side. This division is marked by two trans- 
verse arches of four-centred design, which spring from heavy rectangular 
brick pillars. Over the roof are thrce slightly bulbous domes on cylindrical 
drums, one over each bay. These drums are directly carried on the transverse 
arches and the phasc of transition is formed of the conventional triangular 
pendentives--a method of domed support introduced by the Mughals in 
Bengal. 

The horizontal parapct, the outer face of the drums and the domes at 
their bases are decorated with rows of merlons. All the domes are crowned 
with prominent lotus and Kalasa finals. In the eastern facade the projected 
fronton is elaborately adorned with ornate stucco work, while the remaining 
parts to its right and left are enlivened with shallow arched pancls having full 
blown roscttes in their spandrels. The arched windows on their exterior sides 
are crowned with beautiful do-chala designs, above which the walls are 
enriched with stucco decoration. The outer face of the back wall including the 
projection of the central mihrab is varicgated with off-set projections and 
recesses, the latter being marked with blind arched panels. 

The cylindrical drums are internally marked with rows of large rectangu- 
lar panels, which depict varieties of motifs such as scrolls with rosettes and 
interlocking patterns formed of squares and circles. Immediately below this 
ornamented row.of pancis there is a narrow sunken frieze of scroll-work. 

The walls are internally rclieved with shallow panels, both square and 
rectangular. All the mihrabs are arched having cuspings in their faces. The 
spandrels of these arches are ornamented with floral scrolls, while the half- 
domed top of the mihrab, niches depict full-blown half-lotus motif. 
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- The mosque deserves special mention at least for one such decorative 
‘element as the do-chala design: on the exterior facade over the arched win- 
dows. This is possibly the first dated building in Bangladesh to exhibit this sort 
of docorative feature. But it was very popularly practised in West Bengal, par- 
ticularly in Murshidabad from the middle of the 18th century such as to be 
seen in Alivardi Khan Mosque (1743), Abd Allah Mosque (1780) and Badr Nisa 
Begum Mosque (1840), all at Murshidabad.! It is therefore very likely that 
do-chala decorative motif of the Baghdhani Mosque in Rajshahi was directly 
derived: from these earlier Murshidabad examples, Subsequently this feature 
appeared in some other monuments in Rajshahi division such as the Baipara 
Mosque (c. late 18th or early. 19th century)? the Kismat Maria Mosque (c. early 
19th century)? the Taraf Parlia- Mosque (c.early 19th century), all in Rajshahi 
and the Mithapukur Mosque (1810) in Rangpur.* 
The Baghdani. Mosque in Rajshahi still bears a persian inscription tablet 
over the central doorway in the eastern facade, which speaks of its (mosque). 
construction by one Diwan Mansi Prayeulan in 1206 A.H.(1791 A.D.). 


Text of the TEMPE EE j 
; Wales ke tugla 
gebe eae RITE 
fires eS js eb ao a 

sista icol 


Pj Abe tye, 
‘Translation :> ne 


Diwan Munshi Enayetullah Fayyad constructed the mosque as congrega- 
.tional one in 1206 A.H. for the use of a people. The is ala 
Bengali year is 1247 B.S.Ó 

^ The title ‘Diwan Munshi’ as engraved i in the inscription suggests that the . 
builder of the mosque Enayetullah Fayyad was perhaps an officer in the reve- ` 
nue. department in the Bengal administration. Holding such a position in the 
administration Enayetullah Fayyad.had possibly earnend much money and in 
course of time established himself as a landlord in the locality of Baghdhani. 
Local legends. also relate that Enayetullah: Fayyad was a zamindar, who did 
many public works in and around Baghdani such as digging of ponds, con- 
struction of roads and maintanance of madrashas. There may be some truth in 
this local tradition. The mosque under study and the ruined palatial buildings 
attributed to him are corroborative to this contention. It is still current in the 
locality of Baghdhani that zamindar Enayetullah had'only a daughter and as 
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such he could not leave behind a male heir. The descendants of the zamindars 
by his daughter's side are reported to have been still residing in the city of 
Dhaka. 


Chuniapara Mosque 


The building, still unstudied is situated in the locality of Chuniapara 
under Mohanpur Upazila in the district of Rajshahi. It stands on the northern 
bank of a pond beside the Rajshahi-Kushumba (Manda) Road and could be 
reached within an hour's journey by bus from Rajshahi town. ‘Although 
repaired and extended the mosque has still preserved its antique charcter. 
With a view to providing further accommodation a varanda has been added 
in the éast, now covered with locally made clay-tiles. . l 

This is an unassuming small.brick-built mosque covered all over with 
smooth plaster. It is squre in plan with an internal dimension of 7 ft. 10 ins. a 
side. The thickness of the walls is 1 ft. 6 ins. only. The octagonal corner towers, 
having beautiful kalasa bases, shoot above the roof and are topped over with 
solid Kiosks and cupolas terminating in kalasa finials. The interior of the 
mosque could be approached through only one doorway in the centre of the 
east wall, which is 2 ft. 3 ins. in width. In the centre of each of the north and 
south walls is an arched window, surmounted externally by beautiful do-chala . 
type drip-stones. There is a single semi-circular mihrab niche in the qiblah 
wall, which corresponds to the only doorway of the mosque. The mihrab has 
recently been extended towards the back beyond the thickness of the wall. The 
mosque has four axial projected frontons, each being bordered by circular 
ornamental turrets. The original plaster covering from the exterior surface of 
the wall has fallen-off at many places. 

The single dome, which covers up the entire square prayer chamber of 
the mosque, is bulbous in outline. It rests directly on an octagonal drum and is 
crowned with beautiful lotus and kalasa’ finial. The drum is directly placed on 
the four walls and the phase of transition is achieved by means of the triangu- 
lar peridentives. The horizontal parapet, bases of the drum, dome and small 
cupolas over the corner towers are enriched with rows of finely executed 
hooded-petals. Inside at the base of the drum is a moulded band. This band is 
topped by a frieze of upright petals, while underneath is enone frieze of 
inverted curved petals in stucco. 

There is no inscription, nor any tradition current in the locality as to the 
dated or the builder of the mosque. An‘ approximate dating for the mosque 
should thus be attemped on the basis of stylistic similarities with some date 
buildings of the country. In plan and also in other details, cited above, the 
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Chuniapara Mosque seems to be a duplicate copy of that at Raipara, dated 
about the end of the 18th or the early 19th century. 7 A contemporary date may 
therefore be suggested for the present Chuniapara Mosque. 

The construction peculiarities cited above suggest that the buildings 
under study were built on the model of the late Mughal style of architecture in 
Bengal. Although unpretentious in plan and design, both the Baghdhani and 
the Chuniapara Mosques in Rajsahi have a definite plance in the history of 
Islamic art and archaeology of Bengal because of their antiquarian value. The 
present study of them will, I feel, certainly help widening the horizon of 
Muslim architecture of Bengal in particular and the Indo-Muslim architecture 
in general. I therefore propose that the Government of Bangladesh or the 
Department of Archaeology should immediately protect and preserve these 
two old mosques in Rajshahi, the best specimen of our past glorious oultural 
heritage, under Ancient Monument Preservation Act. 


Notes References 
1. G. Michell (ed), The Islamic Heritage of Bengal, Paris, 1984, pp. 87-103. 
2 A. B. M. Husain, 'Notes on Muslim Architecture,’ Journal of the Dacca Museum, 


vol. 1, No. 1, Dacca, 1975, pp. 73-74. 

3. S. Ahmed, ' The Mosque of Kismat Maria- A Study in Iate Mughaf Architecture,’ 
Journal of the Varendra Research Museum, vol. 6, Rajshahi, 1980-81, pp. 115-20. 

4 The latter two mosques-Taraf Parila Mosque and SHIRE Mosque have not 
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5. The reading and Translation of the inscription have kindly been made by my 
teacher and colleague Dr. A. K. M. Yaqub Ali, Associate Professor of Islamic 
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6. The corresponding Bengali year of 1206 A. H. has been wrongly written 1247 in the 
epigraph. The correct date should be 1198 B. S. and its corresponding christian 
year is 1791. 
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Terracotta of Paharpur 
Ayesha Begum | 


. Terracotta art is one of the fields in. which Bengal has earned litself a 
place specially in the works on the Muslim architecture of the Sultani period 
and. pre-Muslim architecture of the Pala period with its crowning achieve- 
ment being the Buddhist monastery at Paharpur.! 

- The Paharpur (Sompur) monastery is located near the present village of 
Paharpur. The village takes its name from the high mound or "Pahar" mean- 
ing "hill" which once constituted the remains of the massive monument. The 
location of Paharpur monastery (Vihara) is at Badalgachi Thana in greater 
Rajshahi. Now it is in the extreme end of the Naogaon district and is very 
close to the border of West Bengal (India) where the three districts of Rajshahi, © 
Bogra and Dinajpur meet..It lies at a distance of 46.69 km (29 miles) to the 
north-west of. Mahasthan and over 48.3 km (30 miles) to the south-east of 
Bangarh (West. Bengal). " 

The grand monastery at Paharpur | is significant for reconstructing the past 
history of the land. Architecturally and historically, the Paharpur Vihara? is a 
rich heritage of the world. The vast remains at Paharpur represent one of the 
largest and well known Buddhist monasteries of South Asia built between the 
the 8th to the 12th centuries when Bengal was ruled by the Buddhist 
monarchs.3 

At Paharpur, the quasi ny. occupied an area of about 8.91 
hectares (22 acres) of land.4 The skilfully built brick walls of the building are 
4.88 metres.(16 feet) thick. The measurement of the Vihara is 281.03 meters 
(922 feet) north-south and 280:11 meters (919 feet) east-west externally. The 
outer walls-of the monastery were formed by rows of cells, total 177 in all. It is 
dominated by the loftly central.shrine of about 30.48 meters (100 feet) in 
height.5 The main central shrine has a cruciform ground-plan. The massive 
monument is distinguished by:its:shape gained by successive rise, somewhat 
pyramidal in elevation. The architectural features, of the monument are three 
raised terraces, elaborate scheme of decoration of walls with curved brick 
cornices, friezes of terracotta plaques and stone sculpture. 

` Orginally, the Paharpur Vihara .was:known:as Sompur:.Vihara. The 
Sompur Vihara had a profound impact: on.the temple architecture -of South- 
East Asia, particularly. Burma. and Java.6 It.is known from the epigraphic 
records that the cultural and religious life of the Sompur Vihara had close 
relation with. the: Nalanda Mohavihara. There is an-inscription dated around 
11th and 12th centuries recorded :from Nalanda: It notes one Sri Vipulasri 
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Mitra, a monk of Nalanda who carried out some renovations and repair 
works at the Sompur Vihara?. The source further describes this Vihara as "a 
singular feast to the eye of the world."8 The Sompur Vihara was a very im- 
portant centre of learning and Pilgrimage for the Tibetan Buddhist through- 
out its peaceful days. The Tibetan sources establishes that the renowned Budd- 
hist Philosopher Dipankar Srijnan Atis of Vikrampur spent several years in 
the Sompur Vihara and that his teacher Ratnaker Santi was the Sthavira of 
the monastery.? In the twelfth century the Palas were replaced by the Senas 
and from this time onwards Sompur Vihara gradually fell into decay and 
was finally abandoned. 

The Sompur Vihara has provided the largest finds of pre-Muslim terra- 
cotta art in Bengal. Both in the basement and the first floor walls, there were at 
least two and at places three rows of terracotta plaques. The terracotta plaques 
constitute the clay counterparts of the stone sculptures at the basement. 

_ Usually the terracottas were formed by pressing the clay into mould after 
which these were burnt. The, material of the terracotta.plaques was fully 
dressed clay baked to various shades of ochre. The shapes of the plaques wcre 
rectangular or square and in the incised panel were figures moulded with 
special attention on various parts of the body and ornaments. There are above 
2000 terracotta plaques (photograph 110 that still decorate the faces of the walls 
and about 800 plaques have been picked up loose from the site. 

From the evidence of the eleventh century repairs at Paharpur it is clear 
that no new plaques were available; so, old plaques were placed lengthwise, 
and also upside down.!! No sequential arrangement has been followed in 
fixing these plaques on the walls.12 

Plastic quality of the clay gave rise to.terracotta art which is as old as 
Indian civilization. The alluvial plain of the Indus and the Ganges are suited 
for this plastic art. The availability of loam led. the common people to utilize it 
fully for making the cheap artifacts for domestic use and decoration purposes. 

The artists made ornamented earth plaques burnt for use in building con- 
‘struction and decoration were harder in quality than brick. The process of 
manufacturing terracotta is not easy as it is clear that crude clay practically has 
no value in its raw shape. Technically, it was processed to the expected point 
where the finished mud product earned a high appreciation. 

The Paharpur terracotta, which varies in size from 40 cm X 30 cm (16 X 
12" to the more standard size of 35 cm X 20 cm (14" X 8"), are generally 6 cm ` 
(2.5") thick. Some are made in a special size about 20m (6") square. | 

‘The rich quality, variety and abundance of the material of Paharpur arè 
beyond question. It is established that the terracotta art must have existed in 
ancient, Bengal.1? Terracotta: objects were discovered in plenty in the different 
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riverine plains of the Indus and the Ganges. The Paharpur terracotta plaques 
have resemblance with those discovered at Mainamati, Mahasthan, Savar and 
Bangarh.14 It is obvious that the use of terracotta plaques for decorating the 
exterior of temples, monasteries and shrines had been firmly established in 
Bengal from seventh century A. D.15-From close observation, it appears that 
both the Mainamati and Paharpur plaques belong to the same school of art 
and their themes, techniques, styles and executions are similar. 

The artists in terracotta were free from the canon of religion which gave 
them opportunity. to exercise their fancy freely and in depicting the passing 
phases and moods in everyday life. It enabled them to express every concei- 
vable picturesque subject which the world of man and other creatures, nature 
and fiction brought within the circle of their fancy and observation. 

- This plastic art portrayed all- conceivable subjects which had attracted the 
simple mind of the terracotta artists. The Paharpur terracotta plaques include 
Buddhist and Hindu iconography, divine and semi-divine beings: Gand- 
harvas, Apsaras, Kinnaras and Kinnaris, Brahmanical gods like Siva, Brahma, 
Vishnu, Ganesh and Surya are found. at Paharpur.16 Buddhist deities includ- 
ing Bodhisatta, Padmapani, Manjusri and Tara also appear here. The plaques 
depict Buddha in "Sukhasan" on a lotus seat, Buddha in "Bhamisparsa" mu- 
dra, the vehicle of Vishna, Garuda, Siva in "Sukhasana" with trident in left 
hand, dancing four-handed' Ganesha with his. vehicle rat between legs etc.17 

;.We find the illustration of popular stories from the Ramayana, Mahab- 
harata, Krishnalila, Panchatantra, etc. Mythological stories are drawn with 
humour for better.effect. Some animals are also seen in decorative composi- 
tions.and motifs such as "Makara" and "Kirtimuka".18 'Hasmas' and parrots 

` had thematic-appeal for the artists. The forms of ‘chakra’ (circle), vase, pot, 
profile of conch, jwelled crown, fire altar-everything depicting the life pattern 
are found in the terracotta plaques. 

The terracotta artists made full response to their environment and every 
delicate subject of ordinary human life. The various movement of men, 
women and children engaged in different occupations are potrayed here, such 
as seated couple, archer in action, seated women, a running "Savari" woman, 
a "Savara" hanging from the branch of a tree; a man looking out through 
"ajar" door a man pulling down hillock with hands from clouds, a warrior 
holding shield:and sword, a man playing on a "vina", a man in dancing pose, 
a boat rowed by two persons; an old begger walking with a stick, back view of a 
seated man with matted hair, richly bedecked in ornament holding nose by 
his left hand and the sword by his raised right hand, horse and the rider, a 
man fighting with tiger, female figures holding a child or a pitcher round one 
arm, a man with a ladder in his-hand, a man engaged in gymnastic activities, a 
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man eating jackfruit and lovemaking between man and women. Again, 
coming to the depiction of nature we also find the illustration of Lotus, Lotus 
leaves, Plantain tree, other trees, plants and flowers (Photograph 2).19 

Besides, representation of the entire animals in their varied action have 
also been made here, such as: a naga with three with three serpent heads as 
conopy, a naga in worshipping pose, a monkey interwined, a lion looking into 
a well an elephant and mice, an elephant with two animals (pigs) over its 
back, monkey pulling out the wedge fighting between a peacock and snake a 
fish with a chain in its mouth a hangsy (duck), a bird (peacock) feeding its 
young one, a tortoise a lizard a here a serpent hood above the head a gandhar- 
va riding a rhinceros an imprisoned elephant with chains and three mice 
engaged in cutting the chain, a standing hanuman with raised left hand; a 
lion's head; a camel a buffalo a cow scratching horns on the earth a jackel with 
raised head a deer with face turned back; a pig with head downwards; a wild 
boar a parrot a sign of gemini (double fish) and a fish (hilsha).20 Through these 
terracotta illustrations the artists tried virtually to depict the tenor of life of the ` 
time. One can visualize through them a complete picture of the social life in 
the rural backdrop of ancient Bengal. 

The huge brick structure of Paharpur Vihara would have appeared drab 
to the eyes but for the variety and.decoration of the. wall surface with terracotta 
facing. The terracotta plaques play the most significant part in the scheme of 
decoration of the Paharpur Viahara and manifest the Bengal art in its highest 
excellence. a, 

The chief merit of the Paharpur Vihara lies in its exquisitely beautiful 
terracotta ornanientation representing a panoramic view of the then Bengal. 
The terracotta of Paharpur is a wide and complete picture of Bengal culture 
seen from within in all directions. Culturally and artistically the Pala period of 
Bengal history was a highly creative era and Bengal terracotta traditions 
reached the height of achievement in Paharpur wall ornamentation. The roy- 
al patronage of the Pala rulers helped the growth and development of terracot- 
ta art and with their decline the art stagnated. The decorative use of terracotta 
in architecture.was thus affected adversely by the fall of the Pala empire.21 

There have been numerous studies on Paharpur Vihara in general and 
on its terracotta decoration in particular. What is still left to be studied on 
Paharpur terracotta is its value as an art product. In the concluding part of this 
study a modest attempt has been made to throw some light on this side so as 
to initiate more serious studies on this aspect. 

In Paharpur a countless variety of themes came out and the artists por- 
trayed them with loving care. They were most ingenious in the creation of 
new themes and created a vocubulary of forms out of the elements of their 
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own surrounding world. The appearence of various events of everyday life in 
a religious structure speak rather of a arbitrary nature of the Paharpur terra- 
` cotta. The endless variety of themes and shapes taken by them never went be- 
yond the world of reality. 

On the basis of style, workmanship and quality, S. K. Saraswati22 classified 
Paharpur. sculpture into three distinct groups. The first group is characterised 
by fine and smooth modelling, soft linear rhythm, inner spirituality, beautiful 
and naturalistic folds of the neck and of the belly attractive ornaments and 
carvings etc.-all-belong to the Gupta school of art. In the second group less re- 
finement and delicacy of the Gupta features are observed. Drapery is compara- 
tively heavy and ornaments are coarse. But.the sculptures are often relievd by 
lively action. The third group is most lively, naturalistic, unsophisticated and 
ill proportioned. The close-fitting garments and heavy drapery clinging close 
tothe waist and the thighs are depicted. Though EU crude and imper- 

fect, thcy are numerically more abundant. 

The stone sculptures of Paharpur, however, are not of concern to this dis- 
cussion except as they have bearing on the terracotta plaques. Terracottas of 
Paharpur exhibit the same style only in a different medium. In other words, 
the Paharpur plaques are virtually sculptures turned out of moulds.23 Stella 
Kramrisch and Nihar Ranjan Ray held the view made by S. K. Sarwasti and 
others followed it later.24 Stella Kramrisch revising her original view?25 
suggested that all the terracotta plaques adorning the Vihara belong approxi- 
mately to the same time as the Vihara itself.26 Frederich M. Asher suggesting a 
similar view gave the date (8th century). Again, it is opined by him that the 
stylistic differences of the sculptures are not due to the difference in time but 
of artists with varied skills. A. keen. observation of life and the depiction of 
various moods, gestures and poses reached a high degree of perfection. The 
human figure was given a preference as a motif of Paharpur terracotta. The 
female figure (photograph-3) in a terracotta plaque which decorated the 
basement of the central shrine, is depicted with large globular breasts, 
uncovered upper portion of the body, graceful. arms, slender belly and waist 
etc. Düe to the absence of head of this particular terracotta plaque the face and 
the hair dress are not visible. She wore the sari in the "Khaccha mode". 

‘From an aesthetic view-point the physical forms appear as a combination 
of motifs. meticulously collected from nature, such as the representation, in a 
plaque, of two women sitting- together (photograph 4). Here the face was given 
an oval shape, the-eye drawn-iri imitation of a fish or a lotus petal, the arms in 
imitation: of the trunk of a young plantain tree ora lotus stalk, high round 
breasts, smooth. thigs.and a slender waist. In short the various body-parts thus 
borrowed from nature, were.co-ordinated.in a most naturalistic manner. The 
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clothing consists of a Sari of some thin material. The rhythm is one of the 
most important considerations of the artists and craftsmen of Paharpur. 

The terracotta of Paharpur represents the ceaseless flow of life that may be 
recognised in the flowing movement of the human body (photograph 5). 

Women have always been one of the principal motifs of Bengal art; but 
they inspired the terracotta artists of Pala period differently from their 
counterparts during the Sena period. The male figures are elongated with 
wide chest, prominent eyes; smooth exposed limbs without any exaggeration 
of mascular forms which became a conventional pattern (photographs 5 & 6). 
A naivity and virility characterised the terracotta sculptures of Paharpur. But 
the figures were not executed with attention to proportions. The curves of the 
body are generally gracefully rendered but the joints do not show skilful 
shaping. Variety of themes and dynamic energy are two other characteristics of 
Paharpur terracotta plaques. But compared with the aristocratic art of royal 
court, the terracotta plaques seem to be technically rather crude. 

The animal forms and different poses are achieved’ by the terracotta 
artists from their keen observation and ability to render what is observed in its 
simpliest and most significant aspects. Examples of some representations such 
as the elephant, lion, hare, tortoise, cow, buffalo, jackal, honuman, peacock, 
parrot, "Hamasa" etc, are „the plaques in situ decorating the base of the 
Paharpur Vihara.27 

Real attachment with nature gave them impetus to represent scenes of 
animals in every kind of action along with very familiar plants and flowers. 
Usually there are no rare animals or plants in their depictions. The forms of 
pet animals, birds and fishes exhibit not only great vigour but also the essence 
of movement. The representation is naturalistic rather than abstract. The 
plants, trees and leaves are frequently drawn, but they are comparatively crude 
and ungainly and the vegetables and trees show little regard for proportions 
and natural appearance. The familiar plants and trees are depicted without 
any details. Obviously the representation of these plants and leaves fail to 
achieve the perfection of the human and animal figures. - 

The embellishment of the walls of Paharpur Vihara is enlivened with 
terracotta which picture life in and out of doors: glimpses of agricultural field, 
of catching fish, eating fruits, rowing boat and what not (photographs 7, 8, 9). 

In the terracotta art of Paharpur we find nothing of the dim mysterious- 
ness of the Hindu Temple, but a joyous representation of.the life of a people 
in close touch with nature. Though the Buddhist art of India was primarily 
religious, in depicting Paharpur terracottas, the artist was concerned with 
visible appearneces and he was not an instrument guided by any unknown 
force, but an individual free to fellow-his own idiosyncrasies. The terracottas 
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show.a preference for simplicity; but each has rhythm pervading the entire 
composition; The-Paharpur school of.terracotta art thus evolved a unique and 
distinctive style. 

: The terracotta art of Paharpur must be understood against a background 
of purpose and symbolism and with some knowledge of a culture in which 
social, economic, ‘religious and aesthetic factors are, too tightly interrelated. 

In analysing the Hindu images in Paharpur terracotta it.is commented 
that the depiction of Brahmanical deities in the terracotta decorating "a Budd- 
hist Vihara seem to be a little strange".28 Liberal religious attitude of the Budd- 
hists and the influence of Hinduism are the reasons given for such depiction. 
Besides the above comment we may throw some light from a different angle. 

The anonymous terracotta artists were not influenced by Hinduism or 
Jainism but the images of different religions came from their free exercise of 
the imagination ‘nourished by, the cultural sources of the remote past. Again, 
ancient, religious symbols. are often keptalive for centuries though the 
original meaning may have been forgotten. There is nothing, much to connect 
them with the religion of the time. The traditional ceremonies of the Bengali 
people have not undergone any substantial change down to this day. Thus in 
Paharpur terracotta the illustration: of scenes from the Ramayana, the Mahab- 
harata, etc, may:not necessarily-express religious meaning. In fact, the whole 
subject.of Paharpur terracotta is non-religious in character. The curious blend- 
ing took place between the worldly consciousness of the wealthy patrons and 
the aesthetic and natural expression of the artists who translated their 
personal understanding and experience into objects of art. 

In recent times attention, of a few29 scholars have been drawn to the terra- 
cottas of Paharpur, the most outstanding among them being Frederich M. 
Asher. According to him, “it is a mistake to label all terracotta art as ‘folk craft’ 
and unworthy of serious attention". 30 His comment cannot be ignored as 
there are some superb terracotta. pieces yet to receive proper scrutiny. The criti- 
cal appreciation of Paharpur terracotta art is therefore left open and a topic for 
further research. The Paharpur terracotta is the spontaneous expression of the 
artists humanatic attitudes based on realism. Product of a rural society, the 
terracotta art does not come without folk qualities. But the Paharpur terra- 
cottas, close to folk art, contain almost all essential qualities of creative art. The 
humanistic tradition of thought of this land kept alive during the pala period 
and continued for centuries. ti is evident that Bengal art is appreciated for its 
folk content. Even now our culture is heavily influenced by motifs of folk art 
and creft. The elements of folk art shall. continue in our cultural life and give 
it its distinctive quality. 

The universal meaning of this terracotta art cannot be understood unless 
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close observation and keen analysis are made of the superb terracotta plaques 
of "Buddha is Sukhasana", Garura, seated couple, "Buddha in EIUS pOISA 
mudra", etc.31 

There are some of the few pala images retrieved in fairly — tondin 
from-paharpur Vihara32 In design and execution Paharpur terracotta evolved 
into an elaborate art form and offers tantalizing materials; for. further study 
which will surely add new dimension to our knowledge. 


Notes and References 


1. a) + Photograph 1. Almost all the photographs have been taken by the author. 

The author visited Paharpur Vihara in February, 1988, She acknowledges 

_ her debt to the Department of Archaeology and Museums, Government of 
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~ noted here that her study would have remained incomplete without the 

guidance of Dr. M. Harun-ar-Rashid, retired Superintendent of the same 
Department. 

W: Paharpur (Paharpur Vihara C. 800 A. D.) is the largest Buddhist monastory 

in Bengal. The word "Paharpur" means "Hill-Town". 
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by-the East.India Company, for the first time pointed out Paharpur as a site of 
great architectural merit. In 1875 A. D. the then District. Magistrate West- Macott 

; Surveyed the place. The next explorer was Alexander Cunninghum who under- 

*: took test excavation in 1879 A: D. In 1919 A. D. for the first time the Paharpur 

Mound was taken by the Govt. of India as protected monument. In 1923 A. D. a 

. regular excavation was started under the Dept. of Archacology by Dr. D. R. Bhan- 

darkar and it was continued by Sri Rakhal Das Bandopadhay upto 1925-26 A. D. 

Finally K. N. Dikshit completed the work of excavations in 1933-34 A. Es 'and 
unveiled the gigantic complex of Sompur Vihara. 

3. It has been identified from a‘set of inscribed clay scals as the famous Sompur Viha- 

|" ya of the Great Pala Emperor TUUS (770-810: d D). í 

-4,° "The Measurements are taken from : 

: i Nazimuddin Ahmed, Discover the Monuments of Bangladesh, (Dhaka : 
- UNESCO, 1984), p. 60. 

ii) - John Sandy, (ed), Bangladesh, Pisvatalion ij a Master Plan for the Conserva- 
tion and Preservation of the- Cultural Heritage-Monuments and Sites, (Paris : 
TP UNESCO, 1983), p. 6. 

5., Ibid, 

6. The temple referred to by Dikshit is Chandi Loro Jong ranga and Chandi Sewu of 

, ,  Prambaram in Central Java. Nazimuddin Ahmed, op cit., p.58. 

7. S. Alam, An Album of Archaeological Relics in Bangladesh, (Dhaka : Directorate 

of Archaeology and Museums, 1984), p Il. , i 
& 'Nazimuddin Ahmed, op. cit., p.62. ` 
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Similar superb terracotta of Surya is found in Mahasthan (now housed in the site 
Museum of Mahasthan). These are now in display shelves of the site Museum of 
Paharpur. The plaques originally decorated the basement of the central shrine of 
Paharpur. 

There are some superb terracotta plaques among thé more than 50 terracotta 
plaques now housed in the site museum. 





Photograph-1. : Buddhist Vihara (Monastery) at Paharpur, Greater Rajshahi. 


Terracotta of Paharpur 





19. Photograph-2 : Terracottas of Paharpur 


Photograph-3 : 
Female figure of 
Paharpur Terracotta 
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Photograph -5 : 
Male figures of 
Paharpur Terracotta 


Photograph -4 : 
Female Figures depicled 
on Terracotta plaque 
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Terracotta of Paharpur 


Photograph -6 : 
Male figures depicted 
on Paharpur Terracotta 





Photograph -7, 8 and 9, A panoramic view of Bengal on the Paharpur Terracottas. 


Photograph-7 
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Photograph-9 
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Pillars of Mangalbari and Sapahar * 
Shirin Akhtar 


The Garuda Pillar at Mangalbari in the present Naogaon district, and the 
."Dhibor-Dighi' Pillar at Sapahar in modern Nawabganj district are popularly 
known as 'Bhimer Punty" (Bhim's punty) without a supportive historical 
background. The word purity meaning stick or pole! has currency in some 
regions of Northern Bengal ( in the former districts of Bogra, Dinajpur and 
Rajshahi). The term mainly referring’ to a goading stick, has found expression 
in Bengali literature and folk-song to denote the stick used by ploughmen 
(Haila punty) as well as the pole used by fishermen to drive their boat around 
(jaila punty). However, the term punty assumes a special significance in the 
denomination of the Garuda Pillar at Mangalbari and the 'Dhibor-Dighi' Pillar 
at Sapahar, both situated in the same: historio-geographic arca, called 
"NVarendra. Such popular belief deserves an explanation. SUR 

Though the paucity of data is an impediment to the study of © pillars of 
ancient Bengal, an analysis of the available sources throws some light on the 
monuments in question. This study, by examining the circumstances that led 
to the construction and the architectural characteristics of these pillars, seeks 
an explanation of the local nomenclature. 

It is not unusual among the common people to. denote ancient large 
historical remains with mythological figures. In Northern Bengal, legend has 
it, Bhima of the Mahabharata fame who uscd to plough at night, once left be- 
hind his punty in a hurry to return before the dawn. Bhima's punty got stuck 
on the sites where pillars were later traced out. Accordingly, the Garuda Pillar 
at Mangalbari and the Dhibor-Dighi' Pillar at Sapahar represent 'Bhimer 
Punty'2 Among other ancient constructions, ‘Bhimer-Jungal’ or dyke to be 
found in some parts of Northern Bengal has also been associated. with Bhima, 
the second Pandava3 — . 000, ad 

Such beliefs associating historical remains with Bhima of the Great Epics 
are, however, diffcult to subscribe to. The existence of another Bhima, very 
much a historical figure who ruled over the region in question, makes the 
matter more confusing. Bhima of the Kaivartat Dynasty occupying af im- 
portant place in the pre-Muslim history, literature and tradition of the region 
cannot be replaced by a mythical figure. Furthermore, why was Bhima only, 
not Rama, Arjuna or other legendary heroes? It is likely, the similarity in the 
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Based on the paper presented at the 9th Bangladesh Itihas Samity National Confer- 
ence. 
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name and heroism of the two m ight have caught the imagination of the 
people of later dates and historical facts got mixed up with myths. After 
describing the Pala-Kaivarta struggle for power in Northern Bengal O'Malley 
remarks thus: "There are many legends about Bhima in the district, which are 
popularly connected with the hero of the Mahabharata but may well have had 
their origin in the exploits of the popular ruler.'5. Chanda® also expresses 
similar view. Observations such as these and the contention of some later 
scholars that the Kaivarta rulers built victory pillars in their kingdom" lead 
one to wonder as to whether the pillars popularly called 'Bhimer Punty' had 
any connection with the Kaivarta ruler Bhima. 

The Garuda Pillar at Mangalbari, now in its damaged state stands on a 
low-lying field, which remains submerged during the rainy season. The 
column measures about 16 9” in height of which 14 5" is above ground level 
(plate-1).8 About half of the pillar has split vertically; the top and the finial are 
missing. since long(plate-2) Wilkins, chief of the English East India 
Company's factory ncar Buddal first located the pillar in 1780 and reports 
about it thus : 


Some time in the month of November, in the year 
1780, I discovered, in the vicinity o f the town of 
Buddal, near which the Company have a factory, and 
which at that time was under my charge, a decapitated 
monumental column, which at a little distance has 
very much the appearance of the trunk of a coco-nut 
tree broken off in the middle. It stands in the swamp 
overgrown with weeds, near a small temple dedicated 
to Hargowree, whose image it contains. Upon my 
getting close enough to the monument to examine it, I 
took its dimensions, and made a drawing of it . 

At a few feet above the ground is an inscription, 
engraved in the stone, from which I took two reversed 
impressions with printer's ink.10 (plate-3). — 


The Garuda Pillar inscription was translated into English for the first 
time at the initiative of Wilkins.!! Other translations follwed. 

At a much later date the Collector of Dinajpur who visited the site threw 
some light on the history and the condition of the Garuda pillar. at 
Mangalbari. To quote from the extract of the Collector's Tour Diary for the 
month of March, 1920 : 


The S. D. O. Balurghat met me at Mongolbari in . . 
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Thana and together we made an expedition to a 
monument of considerable archacological interest in 
the vicinity. It is called Garur Standa (stamva), and has 
been made the subject of research . . It seems that an 
old king of the Pal dynasty set up this stone pillar to 
commemorate the victory of one of his generals over 
the Huns some eight hundred years ago. The pillar 
bears the name of Thomas Udny and George 
Creighton, two of the carliest planters of the district in 
John Co's days, over dates 1783 and 1786, cut upon itin 
clear letters. The upper half of it has been blasted by 

» lightning, but the sanscrit inscription and the name 
remain intact. The iron grating round it is broken in 
some places, but the protecting stone pedestal at the 
base is in good order.12 


f . The Collector's Diary for the month of May, 1920 further reveals that ehe oc 


_ Site was full of jungles and Udny 13 was the first to discover the monument in 
ee 1777.4 . , 

^ The Collector's assumption that the pillar was built by a Pala king does 
not stand the scrutiny of fact, because the inscription on the monument 
clearly indicates that it was built at the initiative of Bhatta Gurava, the 
powerful Brahmin minister of the Pala king, Narayanpala (C. 858-908). The 
contents of the 28 line epigraph on the Garuda Pillar reveal that it was set up 
to record the deeds of the Misras of Sandilya parentage who for several 
generations successfully served the Pala rulers.15 

Moreover, the Collector's contention that the pillar was first discovered 
by Udny is difficult to accept. In the absence of any evidence to corroborate the 
Collector's view, Wilkins' claim to discovery stands. It may, however, be 
surmised that Udny h ad visited the dilapidated monument before Wilkins 
did, but failed to realize its importance and made no efforts to draw the 
attention of. the people. When. Wilkins' discovery became known, Udny 
visited the place again and casually put his name on the column. The very fact 
that the year 1783, instead of 1777 inscribed on the pillar by the side of Udny's 
name signifies that even if Udny happened to locate the monument first, he 
made no pretension to put forward his claim as the discoverer of the Garuda 
Pillar at Mangalbari. : 

It seems likely that the ancient town of Buddal about 3 miles off the 
present mart of Mangalbari, was the residence of the Misra family. It was in 
this locality the Misras built a temple, dedicating it to Hargauri and 150 yards 
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south of it erected the Garuda Pillar.16 The place gradually developed into a 
religious centre known as Mangalbari!7 where the Misras performed 'Vedic 
ceremonies, to which their Buddhist sovereigns came in person to receive 
benediction.'18 Many gco-physical changes that occurred in the Varendra since 
its orgin in the Pleigstocene period!9 seem to account for the comparative low 
level of the place where the Garuda Pillar. now stands. It appears a vast 
landslide resulted in the lowering of the terrain containing the pillar and the 
consequent disappearance of the tank on the bank of which the monument 
might have been built by Guravamisra. 

The pillar under review though generally referred to as Garuda Pillar 
because of the figure of the mythical bird Garuda, the carrier of Vishnu on its 
top, was also called 'Hargaurir Stamva' (Hargauri's Pillar)20 for its location 
near the temple of Hargauri. Since its discovery in the late 18th century, the 
column got the name of Buddal Pillar because of its mou to the present 
village (former town) of Buddal. 

Under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act (Act VII of 1904), the 
buddal Pillar was declared 'protected' on 22-11-2021 On the recommendation 
of the Collector of Dinajpur, the Archaeological Department sought to 
improve the condition of the pillar by constructing a road 'from the high 
ground round the pillar. Another recommendation was to enlarge the 
platform and repair the iron railing round the pillar.22 J. Marshall, the Direc- 
tor General of Archaeology suggessted, " If possible the broken pillar should be 
set upright; the cracks in the stone should be treated with Sczerelmy's stone 
preservative."23 However, the idea of resetting the monument was thought 
unsafe and not pursued further. The public Works Department was assigned 
with the task of constructing the platform and reiling round the pillar. The 
Depoartment of Archaeology was advised to take up steps to construct an 
approach road to the pillar24 On 23-922 an amount of Rs. 470/- was sanc- 
tioned for the aforesaid work but the job could not be completed before 
28-3-29.25 This was because the government had to come to an agreement with 
the owner of the land on which the pillar stands, before undertaking the 
work. Incidentally, the owners of the land Abhay Charan Bhattacharjee, Ram 
Charan Bhattacharjee, Tara Prasanna Bhattacharijee and Bhaba Priya Debi, 
guardian mother of Bhupendra Nath Bhattacharuce, residents of Patigram of 
former Dinajpur District wer then living in Benares26 All of them were 
willing to execute the deed in favour of the Government but the lady being 
pardanashin, arrangements had to be made for the Sub-Registrar of Benares 
city to visit her house for the registration of the document. As usual it took a 
long time to arrange such a visit which involved an extra charge of Rs. rol to 
be paid by the Government of Bengal.?7 
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The suggested approach road to the pillar was never const ructed and the 
site has yet remained practically inaccessible. Moreover, wet or muddy 
condition prevailing around the pillar throughout the year is an outstanding 
impediment to the physical examination of the structure so much so that in 
„the dry month of December, 1983 the author just managed to ‘get near to it but 


-could/fach ite DAP gen cis 
A The second pillar in question i. e, the 'Dhibor-Dighi" Pillar (plate-4) built 
sometime in the 11th or..12th century has been’ ascribed to one of the 


Kaibarta rulers who usurped power in Bengal by defeating the Palas.28 Martin 
reports about the pillar in 1836 thus :: i 


-.., In. Potnitola division towards-the north-west extremity 
«u. 0f the division is Dhivor Dhigi Which was examined 
by the Pandit. He reports, that it may have 40 or 50 big- 
has of land, and is said to have been dug by a Dhibor ` 
Raja; who lived about a thousand years ago. In. its 
centre is a stone pillar-of eight sides, 221/2 Cubits in^ - 
o length, and 61/2 cubits in diameter: On its top. are 
_ traces of iron ornaments but it has no carving. nor 
. inscription: Near it is a place sacred to the Bhairov .... 
no other indications that there was a city.29 


Cunningham who visited the place in 1879 calls the large tank as ^"Debar- 
Dighi' instead of 'Dhibor Dighi' because as he puts it : "The village is called 
Decbur, but the name given.to me was Debar, which I take to bea corruption 
of Dev Pal ....:.'90 ) l 

| The difference in the spelling of the term 'Debar' or 'Dibor' instead of 
Dhibor' has raised doubts in some scholars who suggessted whether the term 
might have been originated fromthe name of Devapala, the 3rd Pala king! 
However; on the basis of the available data it seems more plausible that the 
village and the tank; were orginally named after Dibya or. Dibboka, - 
Kaivarta chief. who fought against Mahipala II and 'Decbur' or. 'Debar! 
corruption ‘SEIS stiches Saar vinee: [^ 4K dn 
kings) and Devapala could not have been the builder of the pillar as has been: 
suggested by some:32 ....... i un 

The Inspection Note of the Assistant Superintendent of Archaeology 
Department. who visited the:site:on December 18, 1937 is quite illuminating - 







- about the physical aspects of the pillar : 


Height of pillar is 318° (6t3tt from the bed of tank to 
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water level plus 255' above water level) The 
parameter of the octogonal part is 10t 4t t cach side 
being 131/5' wide. The pillar is of granite of fine 
quality that is not found i the locality. Could not 
discover any inscription on it. The pillar stands right 
in the centre of the tank, which may be about 1/2 a sq. 
mile in area. The tank never gets dry and there is 
water now 6ft. 3 inches deep near the pillar.33 

On his recommendation the 'Dhibor-Dighi' Pillar was declared protected. 

In the absence of inscription and the uncommon quality of the stone 
with which the 'Dhibor-Dighi' Pillar was made of, it is difficult to reach a 
definite conclusion as to the builder of the monument. The suggestion that 
the pillar was built during the time of Asoka34 seems untenable because of the 
absence of any inscription. The very existence of the pillar in the middle of a 
tank,and the name of the village strongly suggest that it was raised at the time 
of the Kaivartas. The pillar might have been built at the behest of Dibya, the 
first Kaivarta ruler and the huge tank dug as a reservior to meet the scarcity of 
water during dry season.35 It is more likely that Bhima, the most illustrious 
ruler who succeeded in consolidating the Kaivarta rule in Northern Bengal 
erected the pillar as a mark of victory36 and dedicated his newly dug tank to 
Dibya, his ancestor. The unusual setting of the pillar i. e., its situation in the 
middle of a tank indicates that it was built over there in order to make it 
something special or to protect it from future destruction. 

It is evident that the Garuda Pillar at Managalbari or the Buddal Pillar 
was built long before the time of Bhima, the Kaivarta ruler. On the other 
hand, the 'Dhibor-Dighi Pillar of the Kaivarta Pillar built probably sometime 
between the late 11th and early 12th century could be ascribed to one of the 
Kaivarta kings. 

The subject may be studied from another angle. A study of the pillars of 
ancient Bengal reveals that 'apart from architectural supports, freestanding 
pillars, crowned with some sort of finials', were often constructed in front of 
temples.37 On the basis of tradition and epigraphic findings, it can. be 
concluded that such free-standing columns were usually raised to 
commemorate the outstanding achievements of the reigning authority or to 
keep alive the memory of the usurpation of power by some dynastic 
families.38 Such pillars usually had on their top the figure of the Garuda. The 
Buddal Pillar standing near the temple of Hargauri, and the Garuda Pillar 
situated in the courtyard of the temple of Kaliya Kanta in Dinajpur Raj palace 
(Plate-5)39 belong to this genre. The monolithic column in 'Dhibor-Dighi' 
though belong to this class, contains neither the Garuda on its top nor is 
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Situated near a temple. The architectural style of the 'Dhibor-Dighi' Pillar and 
that of the Buddal Pillar are also dissimilar. While the latter is made of a 
single black basalt and structurally plain and round, the former made of fine 
quality granite, is plain octagonal colum 'with a peculiar cap-like ornament at 
the top.4? This difference in composition an style indicates that these two 
monuments although situated in the same geographical entity were built 
during different dynastic rule. This not only negates the connection of Bhima 
with both of the pillars but also substantiates the view. that Devapala had no 
relation with the '"Dhibor-Dighi' Pillar. 

The above discussion makes it clear that the Garuda Pillar at Mangalbari 
called by some as 'Bhimer Punty' had no connection with Bhima, the 
Kaivarta ruler apart from the fact that it is situated in the region where he 
ruled for some time. At a much later period the local people, oblivious of the 
Sanskrit inscription, called it 'Bhimer Punty' in their eagerness to glorify the 
‘achievements of Bhima. In doing so they might well have been influenced by 
the ancient legend of the hero of the Mahabharata. 

Again, Bhima might have built the 'Dhibor-Dighi' Pillar if not dug the 
tank itsclf, which could be the work of Dibya. Bhima. was a popular. figure 
eulogized even by his adversaries.41 Hence the association of his name. 

Ge Finally, the existence of these lone pillars in some obscure sites without 
the trace or history of any capital or township around left room for 
conjectures. Hence over the years history got mixed up with fiction. The word 
punty was attached to the Garuda Pillar because being devoid of the top and 
any decorative patterns, the dilapidated monument looked like ^a stick or 
punty with which Bhima guided his people just as a cowboy drives his cattle 
with his. The association of the name punty with the 'Dhibor-Dighi' Pillar 
presumably symbolised the pole with which the Kaivartas propelled their 
boat, a reference to their ancestral profession. 
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Deobandis in the Chittagong Muslim Society 
Ali Ahamed 


The Deobandi Muslim reformers of Chittagong and their movement 
have attracted the intellectual curiosity of a class of Muslim scholars.! This 
Chittagonian reform movement has still to be considered in line with. the 
earlier two movements of its kind-the puritanic movement of Arabia and the. 
Tarigah-i- Muhammadiyah movement of India? All the three movements 
are referred to as "Wahabi" movements and their followers ‘Wahabis ?, 
although, the exponents and supporters of the former two movements- that 
of Arabia spoke of themselves as Muwahhidun ^ (unitarian) and that of India 
as Muhammadis 5 (followers of Muhammad, the Prophet sm.) respectively, 
while those of Chittagonian ones call themselves as 'Deobandis © (followers of 
the Deobandi Tarigah). 

Turkish and the British officials erroneously distinguished the reform 
movement of Shaykh Muhammad ibn Abdul Wahab (1703-1792) as 
"Wahabism' and its followers 'Wahabis, although, the term ^Wahabism' is 
unknown even in Arabia and its exponents never.called themselves so as 
ned by their opponents. Sir Sheikh Hafiz Wahba says, in this regard, in his 
paper "What Actually is Wahhabism", "that it was coined by the enemies of 
the campaign to make it appear that the movement was a new cult instead of 
being merely a return to the pure faith preached by the Prophet. Actually, it 
calls the people back to the pristine Islam and its followers aim only at 
restoring Islam to what it was in the time.of the Prophet and the great Calipha. 
Wahba further says, Shaykh Muhammad ibn Abdul Wahab was not a 
Prophet, but merely a religious reformer who called the people to the true 
religion. He has, therefore, no special teaching or opinions. In doctrine.or in 
their dealings with other people, the Wahabis do not differ from the rest of the 
Muslims. In doctrinal matters they follow the early Muslims and dissociate 
themselves from the later practices. They hold that in doctrinal matters and 
social customs the majority of the Muslims have departed from the lines laid 
down by Islam"? The British authorities and their writers e. g., W. W. Hunter 
also censured the Tariqah-i-Muhammadiyah movement of India as Indian 
"Wahahism' and its followers ^ Wahabis',? The similarities in. the political 
programmes!? and the socio-religious tenets!! of the two movements (of 
Arabia and India) prompted the Britishers to measure them with the same 
criterion. The Chittagonian Deobandi reformers are also defamed as 
'Wahabis'? by the traditional section (called Sunnis) of the Muslims of the 
District the same way as their former counterparts were defamed (as Wahabis) 
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by their European adversaries. 

While doing research on the society and culture of the Chittagong 
Muslims I have come nearer to the Chittagonian Deobandis miscalled 
Wahabis' and their activities in the society and have developed interest in 
this subject, an unstudied chapter of history of the Islamic revivalism of the 
twentieth century Bengal. In the following pages I would make an humble 
attempt, in the light of the available source-materials and interviews with 
some leading local reformers, to reconstruct the movement of the Deobandis 
in the district including its genesis, development, objects, activities in the 
Muslim society, some debates and disputes with the traditional section of the 
Muslims and lastly its impact on the society. l 

The Deoband movement which has been playing an important role in 
reforming the socio-religious life of the common Muslims of Chittagong, -nay 
the whole of Eastern Bengal, was started by a group of learned Maulanas!? 
headed by Hazrat Maulana Habibullah (d.1941), known as “Bara Maulavi 
Saheb' of Charia in Hathazari, Chittagong. As Hathazari has been its main 
centre and the movement has Dar al-Ulum Mainul Islam (1901) as its initial 
field of activities it has, also been called "Hathazaria Qaumi religious reform 
movement’. The founders of the Deoband movement in Chittagong were the 
bonafide disciples of the famous Dar al-Ulum (1866), Deoband, U. P. India.!4 
They were in fluenced by and thoroughly connected with the socio- 
religio-political reform-trend!? of Deoband which was started in the late 
nineteenth century by a group of Muslim reformers under the leadership of 
Hujjat al-Islam Maulana Muhammad Qasim Nanautavi (1832-1880). Dar. 
al-Ulum, though, was an Islamic seminary, it has been the vital centre of the 
revolutionary ideas of the Indian Muslims. Every organizer, preceptor and 
disciple of this famous institution known as "Azhar-e-Hind Dar al-Ulum, 
Deoband"!6 throughout the world developed as an able standard bearer of the 
educational, religious, social and cultural renaissance of the Muslims of this 
area. Deoband was not, in fact, a new movement. It was the explosive temper 
of the protest of Shaykh Ahmad Sarhindi (1563-1624) known as 
Mujaddid-i-Alf-i-Sani (the Renovator of First Millenium) against the 
anti-Isalmic attitude of emperor Akbar (1556-1605), container and carrier of the 
socio-religious reform scheme (Islahi) of Imam al-Hind Shah Waliullah 
Muhaddis Dehlavi (1702-1762) and the socio-religio-political reform-trend of 
his son Shah Abdul Aziz Muhaddis Dehlavi (1748-1828) and the latter's dis- 
ciple Sayyid Ahmad Shahid (1786-1831). — 

The socio-religious reform movement of Maulana Habibullah and his 
learned contemporaries based on the Deobandi Tarigah (path), although, has 
taken Dar al-Ulum Muinul Islam (1901) at Hathazari, twelve miles north of 


e. 
* 
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'Chittagong town, the first madrasah of its kind in Bengal, as its headquarters, 
it has other reputed institutions of the same kind spread over all the district. 
The Madrasah-i-Hemayatul Islam at Kaigram in Patiya, founded by Master 
Ashraf Ali (1871-1961) in 1907 A. C., although, is the first Qaumi !8Madrasah in 
south Chittagong, the two other madrasahs of the later period, one (Al 
Jameatul Arabiatul Islamia at Jiri in Patiya, founded by Maulana Ahmad 
. Hasan (1881-1969) in 1910 A. C. and the other (Al Jameatul Islamia) at Patiya, a 
township situated in the middle of the district, founded by Maulana Mufti 
Azizul Hoque (1905-1960) in 1937 A. C. have surpassed the former by their 
excellences. Al-Jameatul Islamia at Patiya also known as Zamiria Qausemul 
Ulum Madrasah is not a mere Islamic institution but a complex of Islamic 
learning from primary stage up to post-graduate level and is known as a 
fountain-head of Islamic culture in Bangladesh. Al-Jamea Arabia Naserul Is- 
lam Madrasah at Nazirhat in Hathazari, founded in 1912 A. C. by Maulana 
Sufi Azizur Rahman; Al-Jamea Hamidia Naserul Islam at Fatehpur in 
Hathazari, founded in 1917 A. C. by Maulana Abdul Hamid; Al-Jamea Islamia 
. Azizul Ulum at Babunagar in Fatikchari, founded in 1924 A. C. by Maulana 
. Shah Muhammad Harun; Madrasah-i-Quasemul Ulum at Charia in Hath- 
- azari founded in 1954 A. C. by Maulana Sayyid Ahmad (1882-1955); Madrasah- 
i-Hamius-Sunnah at Purba Mekhal in Hathazari, founded in 1948 A. C. by 
Mufti-e-Azam Hazrat Maulana Faizullah (1892-1976) and Madrasah-i-Faizul 
Ulum at Baraitali in Chakaria, founded by Khatib-e-Azam Hazrat Maulana 
Siddique Ahmad are also very famous among a number of other non- 
government Qaumi madrasahs in the district. : 
The aims and objects!? of these socio-religio-academic seminaries, con- 
sidered as the main centres of the movement, are as follows: 


(1) To produce a caravan, the members of which, through their writings and 
reasonable discourses, would preach Islam, create feeling and passion for 
it and practise the traditions of the Prophet and the great Caliphs. ` 

(2) To teach the Holy Quran, the Hadith, Islamic beliefs and their dialectical 

- interpretation, and all the necessary and useful allied subjects; to provide 
complete Islamic information to the Muslims; and to render service to 
Islam through spiritual instruction, guidance and preaching. 

G) To give training in Islamic actions and morals and infuse the Islamic 
spirit in the lives of the students. ; Sanc 

(4) To keep off and avoid the interference of the government and- to main- 

~ tain the freedom of thought and knowledge. an ti. 

(5) To establish Qaumi academies at different places for the dissemination of 

the Tariqah (path) of Ahl-al-Sunnah Wal-Jama'ah; the Hanafi Madhhab; 
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the ideals of Hazrat Mujaddid-i-Alf-e-Sani (1563-1624) and Shah 
Waliullah Muhaddith Dehlavi; and the traditions and modus- operandi 
(eightfold basic principles)? of the Dar al-Ulum and to affiliate them to it. 


The Deobandi reformers of Chittagong have started a comprehensive 
reform movement in the district since the beginning of the twentieth century 
to remove shirk (polytheism) and bidat (innovations) from the Muslim 
society. They warn Muslims against the irreligious practices constantly taking 
place in the society and oppose all kinds of evil customs and wasteful usages 
connecting with birth, marriage, death and other ceremonies. They further 
stand against any novelty relating to the Prophet like standing (giyam) ina 
milad, belief in him to be the possessor of secret knowledge (ghayebi-njan), 
tuning up of his eulogium (durud), salat-o-salam, to him before azan and a 
two linear couplet salatun-ya.........+.. alaikum ?! for him in a great scream 
loudly and the collection of money in return for ibadat-i-maqsuda (prayers 
like janaja, jiarat and tarabih relating to the next world) and the combined 
solicitation (which is locally called akheri-munajat) after compulsory prayers. 

The Deobandi reformers are also challenged by the traditionalists who 
criticise many of their activities. In view of the traditional section of the 
Muslim society, the following are the main points of objection to the refor- 

 mative works of the Deobandis:- 


(a) .not to recite eulogium (durud) and standing (qiyam) ina milad en masse 
in loud voice; SUPR 

(b) their refusal to subscribe to the idea of secret knowledge (ilm al-ghayeb) 
to the Prophet; 

(© their discouragement to pir-ism and urs-manat to the saints; UU ig 
(d) their apathy towards the traditional system of saying fatiha, talkin of a 
new grave and other posthumous rites relating to death of a. Muslim; 

(e) theiropposition to taking something in cash or kind in return for 
ibadat-i-magsuda. (prayers relating to the next world); 

(D not to raise their hands (munajat) in a body after compulsory prayers and 

(g not to observe the ceremonies of Did:e-miladun-Nabi;. which are 
generally celebrated on the Deobandi anniversary of the Prophet's birth. 


_. Since the beginning of the Deoband reformists' activities in the district, 
there have been occuring a number of debates (bahas) disputes and even ; 
bloodsheds between the reformists and the traditionalists taking some tra- 
ditional customs and practices prevalent in the Muslim society. A number of 
reactionary debates?2 on some socio-religious issues between the two sections 
headed by their respective exponents have at different times and places in the. 
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district. The conflict between the two groups has still continued to be a social 
issue in the area. 

The Deobandi Muslim reformers of Chittagong have aimed at reforming 
the Muslim society in accordance with the commandments of the Holy Quran 
and the Sunnah. Their puritanic programmes based on those of the Deoband 

, movement already purged the Muslim society many of its age-old un-Islamic 
~~” practices and wasteful and ostentatious socio-religious ceremonies. The 
ceremonious and superstitious Muslims of the district have already 
responded to the call of the reformers and, thus, came to a simpler and purer 
living. 7 

The Qaumi academic:seminaries all over the district are the active 





mong them Muhammad Enamul Haq in his Purba Pakistane Islam (p. 150); 
Abdu Hoque Chowdhury in his Samaj O Sanskrity (p. 221); Hakim Maulana 
Fazlul Karim in his Wahabi Kahara? (p. 56); Kazi Obaidur Rahman in his Deoban- 
diganer Akida (p.3); Maulana Nazir Ahmad in his Wahabir Itihas (p.89); Maulana 
Ezharul Islam in his Havate Mufti-e-Azam (p. 113); Abdur Rahman in his 
Jatatuku Mone Pare (p.3) and the writers of the Bangladesh District Gazetteers- 
Chittagong (p.133) have discussed, incidentally, about the Deobandi reformers of 

Chittagong and their movement. . 
2  Muin-ud-Din Ahmad Khan, "Research in the Islamic Revivalism of the 
$ ' Nineteenth Century and its Effects on the Muslim 
Society of Bengal" in Pierre Bessaignet (ed.), Social 
Reserarch in East Pakistan (Dhaka : Asiatic Society 

i of Pakistan, 1960), pp. 38-66. 

3. Abdul Maudud, >  Wahabi Andolan (in Bengali) (Dhaka : Ahmad 





Publication House, 1969), p.207. 
4 Thomas Patrick Hughes, ` ` Dictionary of Islam (New Delhi : Cosmo, 1964), p. 
l n 730. 


5. Muin-ud-Din Ahmad Khan, Selections from Bengal Government Records on 
l .— .. Wakabi Trials (Dhaka : Asiatic Society of Pakistan, 
WM | , 1960) p. 429. j 
6. Kazi Obaidur Rahman,  Deobandiganer Akida (in Bengali) (Hathazari, 
si BiT tee Chittagong : Anjumane Yahya Sunnah, 1958), p. 
mw ae 
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Abdul Maudud, op. cit., p.116; A. R. Mallick, British Policy and the Muslims in 
Bengal 1757-1856 (Dhaka : Asiatic Society of Pakistan, 1961), p. 408 and Muhammad 
Abdul Bari, "The Early Wahhabis and the. Sharifs of Makkah", JPHS, vol3, pt.2, 
pp.22-104. 


Sheikh Hafiz Wahba, "What, Actually is Wahhabism?", The Islamic Re- 
l view, vol. XXXVII No. 12, December, Woking, 

England, p.56. 
W. W. Hunter, Our Indian Musalmans (Lahore : Premier, B. K. 


House, 1961), p.165 and Qeyamnddin Ahmad, The 
Wahabi Movement in India (Calcutta : Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, 1966), p. 391. 
The Arab 'wahabis' fought against corrupt Turkish Government and forced the 
people of Makkah to accept their ideas when they captured it. Similarly, theWaha- 
bis' of India fought against the Sikhs and when Peshawar was captured, tried to set 
up and Islamic Government as they meant it should be in the area. Both the 
movements looked upon fighting their enemies as a religious duty and called 
these were jihad. See A, R. Mallick, op. cit., p. 107 and Qeyamuddin Ahmad, op. cit., 
pp. 15-18. 
Some of the distinctive tenets may be summed up in the following : (a) It is 
unlawful to present offerings (nazar) at any shrine of the departed saint, to 
illuminate it and to prostrate before it; 
Prayers should be offered to no one but Allah who only can know the secret of 
men; 


| It is a sinful act (shirk) to pray to any Prophet, Wali or angel by name during 


prayers (namaj); 


). They count the ninety-nine names of Allah on their fingers, and not on a rosary; 
(e) 


Only four festival namely, Eidul Fitr, Eidul Azha, Ashura and Lailatul Qadr 

ought to be observed. They do not observe the ceremonies of Milad, which are 

celebrated on religious occasions and . 

At the last Day of Judgement Muhamad (sm.) will obtain permission of Allah to 

intercede for his people. See Hughes, op. cit., p.661. 

Ali Ahamed, The Muslims of Chittagong 1858-1931; A Socio Cul- 
tural Study, Ph. D. Thesis, Chittagong University, 
1987, p.197; Nazir Ahmad, Wahabir Itihas. (in Ben- 
gali) (Hathazari, Chittagong: Fayzia Kutub. Khana, 
1950), p.32 and Fazlul Karim, Wahabi Kahara? (in 
Bengali) (Hathazari, Chittagong : Fayzia Kutub Kha- 
na, 1935), p.56. 

They were : (a) Hazrat Maulana Abdul Hamid (1869-1920) of Madarsha in 

Hathazari; (b) Hazrat Maulana Abdul Wahed (d. 1907) of Hawla in Kharandwip; (c) 

Hazrat Maulana Sufi Azizur Rahman (d. 1920) of Babunagar. in. Fatikchari and (d) 

Hazrat Maulana Zamir-ud-Din (1878-1940) of Shuabil in Fatikchari, Chittagong. 

See Bani-e-Dar al-Ulum Muinul Islam, p.5. 
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14. 


(45. 


16. 






18. 


19. 
20. 


(a) 


Sayyid Mahbood Rizvi 
(Murtaza Husain F. Quraishi tr), | History of Dar al-Ulum, vol. I (U. P. India : 
Idara-e-Ihtemam 1980), p.435 and Abdul Jalil, 
Deoband Andolan Ekti Jihad (in Bengali) 
(Dhaka : Islamic Research Centre, 1983), p. 199. 
A socio-religio-political platform for the Muslims of India which took Dar 
al-Ulum, Deoband of Maulana Muhammad Qasim Nanautavi as its main centre 
of activities. A parallel institution of it was that of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan which 
took Aligarh as its platform for the socio-political works for the Muslims. The 
Muslims belonged to the former institution, after the bloody revolution of 
1857-58, considering the British authorities as their perpetual enemy and non: 
co-operating with them, developed an anti-British faction in the country while 
those related to the latter one in safeguarding the interests of the Muslims, in 
competition with the Hindus of the country, extended their hands of co-operation 
with the Britishers and, thus, formed a party to be communicated with them. The 
Muslims of India, under their leaders with regard to their relation with the British 
and their government, thus, divided themselves into two blocs. See Jalil, op. cit., 
p.121. 
Rizvi, op. cit., p.118. 


. A. K. Nizami (S. T. Lakhanwalla ed.), Socio-Religious Movements in Indian Is: 


lam 1763-1898 (Simla, India: Indian In- 
t: stitute of Advanced Study, 1971), p.963. 
This type of madrasahs are called Qaumi Madrasahs because these are helped and 
managed by the Muslim Qaum (community) without taking assistance from the 
Government. 

Rizvi, op. cit., p. 108 and Jalil, op. cit., p. 145. 

The eightfold basic principles constituted by its founder are the following: 

The first basic principle is that the functionaries of the madrasah always have an 


; eye to the augmentation of the donation. The well-wishers of the madrasah must 


b) 


© 


(d) 


always keep this in mind. . 

The well-wishers of the madrasah, as far as they can, should endeavour for the 
continuous supply of food to the students. 

The counsellors of the madrasah should always bear in mind that the madrasah 
should acquire well-being and excellence, and no one should be unyielding in 
one's opinion. 

It is a very necessary thing that all the teachers be of the same humour, and 
neither presumpuous like the other religious divines of the time nor be after 
insulting each other. Allah forbid! if such a turn comes to pass, this madrasah will 
be plunged into hot waters; it will be imperilled. 

The fixed syllabus already prescribed should always be completed. 

So long as there are no regular means of income for this madrasah, it will go on 
like this, if it please Allah, provided we pin our faith in Him. 

The participation of the. government as also that of the affluent appears to be very 
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harmful. 

(h) The donation of such people who can afford as such as they can and. do not expect 
fame from it, seems to cause more prosperity. On the whole, the donor's good 
faith appears to be the provision of greater durability. See Rizvi, op. cit., pp.116- 
117. 

21. "salatun-ya Rasulullah. Alaikum, 

Salamun-ya Habibullah Alaikum.” abi j 
This couplet was, according to Maulana Mufti, Yusuf Islamabadi of Al-Jamea 
Hamidia Naserul Islam (1971) Madrasah, Fatehpur and Maulana Faiz Ahmad of 
Dar al-Ulum Muinul Islam (1901), Hathazari, Chittagong (who told the author on 
15.4.86 and 21.6.86 respectively) Written by Sufi Ahsanullah of Sikalbaha in Patiya 
about 1930 A. C. and since then it came to be practised all over the district by the 
traditionalists (Sunnis). 

22. The debates (bahas) are the following : 


Sunni side Qaumi side place year Issues 
Sayyid Maulana Abdul. Maulana Abdul Hamid . Nurali 1934 Regarding 
Hamid Boghdadi, Pesh of Madarsha Miar hat fatiha, durud, 
Imam, Chittagong jame qiyam and 
Masjid. muna jat, . 
Maulana Azizul.Haq Maulana Zamir Kanchanar 1938 -do- 
(1904-1969) known ud-Din hat 
Sher-e-Barigla 
Sher-e-Bangla Maulana Siddique Bandaran 1939 oos 
Ahmed Bazar HÓA 
-do- -do- Fatehabad 1940 -do- 
High School l 
-do- Maulana Muhammad Islam Miar 1945 .. . -do- 
Ismail hat. 
-do- Maulana Siddique Nanupur 1946 so ardo- 
Ahmed . 
-do- Maulana Meherru- Nichhintapur . 1947 -do- 
zzaman 
-do- Maulana Siddique Banskhali 1948 -do- 
Ahmed 
-do- : Maulana Kabir Rajanagar 1949 .. -do- 
: Ahmad ; ' : 
-do- Maulana Mufti Battali 1953. ©. do 
l Azizul Haq 


(Source : By courtesy of the Dar-al-Ulum Muinul Islam, Hathazari (estd 1901) and 
Al-jameatul Islamia (estd. 1937), Patiya, Bangladesh). ; 
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M. Imdadul Haque, Tulanamulak Rajnoitik Bishleshan (Vernacular) 
(Comparative Political Analysis). 

(Chittagong : Chaya Prokasoni, 1990), pp. 194. Price : Taka Hundred and 
Twenty Five. s a 


Since the Second World War, the study of politics has witnessed a 
thoroughgoing self-examination and reorientation. Traditional approaches 
and methodologies have been challenged, recast, reformulated and many new 
approaches have been developed. Alongside, sharp controversy and extended 
debate ensued to characterise the present state of the development of political 
science. However, none of its sub-disciplines experienced so much of dramatic 
shifts in theoretical approaches and epistemological perspectives as the field of 
comparative politics. In less than a quarter of a century since the first issue of 
the journal Comparative Politics was published (in 1968), a large number of 
books and scholastic articles have been published. Interest on comparative 
politics by the academicians and professional schools in most of the major 
western universities is on the increase. In the developing countries as well, 
comparative politics could find a place of honour in the syllabi for undergrad- 
uate and graduate courses within political science. Numerous books and 
articles on different aspects of comparative politics are available in english 
language but rarely does one come across a comprehensive work on this vital 
field of politics and government in Bengali-the medium of instruction 
followed by an overwhelming majority of teachers and students of political 
science in Bangladesh. The book under review is written in Bengali and hence 
should contribute in substantial ways to meet this long-felt need in academic 
exercises and exchanges. M. Imdadul Haque, the author, therefore, deserves 
rich felicitations for undertaking a really noble venture of writing this book in 
Bengali. . 

As already stated, the study of politics is experiencing shifts in theoretical 
emphases, methodological questions and approaches. These shifts and the 
resultant controversies and debates are more pronounced in the new 
sub-discipline of comparative political analysis than the mother discipline 
itself. In fact, a review of the nature of the transforming study of comparative 
politics of the last twenty five years will reveal that many of the issues 
addressed by comparative politics in the mid-sixties have still remained un- 
resolved. A recent study points out that intense controversy continues to cen- 
ter around the following kinds of issues : the definition of politics and the 


scope of its study; the nature and role of theory; the normative and empirical 
. 
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dichotomy; the value and the role of measurement and quantification; the 
techniques of research in cross-cultural settings; the difference between confi- 
gurative and comparative study; the relation of interdisciplinary concerns to 
the study of politics; the need for policy oriented political analysis; and the 
persisting debates for and against the various theoretical approaches to the 
study of politics." M. Imdadul Haque, unfortunately, however, has not 
ventured deep into these critical issues of comparative political analysis. May 
be that he was more keen to write for the students of undergraduate classes 
studying political sciences in the colleges or Universities of Bangladesh. This 
becomes obvions when one finds that he endeavoured to present the complex 
and vast field of comparative politics within the confines of four chapters 
spread over only hundred and ninety-seven pages. 

Whatever may have impelled the author to treat the vast terrain in such 
a brief manner, in doing so, he has left many relevant and core issues cither 
untouched or peripherally treated, In the first chapter on theoretical 
developments, issues and methodology, the author has discussed the factors 
responsible for the deemphasizing of traditional methods of political inquiry 
but has not offered ideas on how to conduct comparative political analysis ei- 
ther in the situation of single political culture or in cross-cultural contexts. If 
we remember that the first major institutional effort in the emergence of a 
comparative politics movement launched in 1953 by the American Social Sci- 
ences Research Council aimed primarily at devising methods of testing hy- 
potheses in cross-cultural contexts and it was this concern that made the study 
of comparative politics a necessity, we can't but lament over the fact that this 
issue has not been accorded any treatment by the author. Again, by ex- 
cluding any discussion on the historical role of the Comparative Politics 
Movement, the author has ignored the role of historical forces. There are few 
other issues that the author could have considered for discussion. One such 
area is "Political Modernization and Development. Both of these concepts are 
central to the study of comparative politics. In fact, the urgency of explaining 
the issues of political modernization and development of the newly indepen- 
dent states and the developing countries played an instrumental role in sub- 
jecting traditional tools and techniques and approaches of comparative politi- 
cal analysis to critical examinations. Some of the a pproaches, viz. structural- 
functionalism, systems analysis, area studies, decision-making approach, 
etc. highlighted by the author were developed or incoporated in comparative 
political analysis in response to the urgency indicated above. 


* . James A. Bill and Robert L. Hardgrave, Jrt., Comparative Politics-The Quest for 
Theory. (Columbus, Ohio : Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1973.) pp. 1-2. 
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In his discussion on the dominant approaches currently being used by the 
political scientists in comparative analysis, the author did not feel it necessary 
to include "political culture and socialization’ and class analysis : Students 
taking courses in comparative political analysis should have knowledge about 
these two approaches. 

It is well known that comparative political analysis, to be meaningful, 
must employ empirically as well as normatively grounded propositions, 
methods and approaches. Whether a study is on a single or uniform political 
culture or cross-cultural in nature, a dilligent student of comparative politics. 
must have knowledge of bothe the types of inquiries. M. Imdadul Haque has 
only highlighted the normatively grounded behavioural approaches to the 
neglect of empricial mode of analysis. The author has discussed political 
systems of the USA, Britain and the USSR taking each of them as single po- 
litical cultures. Comparing norms and behaviour interms of different political 
institutions of a single nation is of coure one of the primary focus of compara- 
tive political analysis but excluding cross-national or cultural analysis in a 
textbook of the subject can't be logically justified. This a major flaw of M. Im- 
dadul Haque's book. 

Notwithstanding the narrow focus and flaws indicated above, the author 
deserves congratulations for publishing this book on a difficult subject. In 
Bangladesh, where text books in Bengali are rare to come by, M. Emdadul 
, Haque's book should be a wel-come to the students and academicians of politi- 
cal science at the college-University levels. The book is well-produced if one 
leaves aside the minor printing flaws like unconventional ways of spacing 
quotation and the like. 


Ashrafuddin Ahmed 





Masudul Huq, Bangladesher Swadhinata Juddhe RAW  Ebong CIA 
(Vernacular) (RAW and CIA in the Liberation War of Bangladesh) (Dhaka : 
Osmania Library, 1990), pp. 204, price Tk. 100.00 


Sheldon Simon, a U. S. analyst of Third World affairs once commented 
that the ability of big powers to do mischief in small states is a legend. Such a 
statement is borne out by the role of big powers vis-a-vis small powers over 
the last four decades since World War II. Of course, such a role of big powers 
needs to be understood in the context of Cold War (which we hear is waning). 
Again, internal turmoil and intra-regional crisis can induce big power in- 
trusion into small power affairs. In each instance, however, the basic determi- 
nant of big power role is the strategic interest. The Liberation War of Bangla- 
desh in 1971 provided the big powers, including the regional power, India, a 
classic opportunity for achieving their strategic interests through playing a 
mischievous role. Rhetorics and emotional assessments aside, the role of the 
three big powers, U. S. A., the Soviet Union, China, and the regional power, 
India, needs to be analysed in such a context. Despite apparent differences in 
actual diplomatic postures they had one common goal to achieve. It would, 
however, be naive to assume that they went about secking this goal all on a 
sudden in 1971. Indeed, the 1971 Liberation War was the finale to a process 
that had been long in making. The fascinating, intriguing and stunning book 
by Masudul Hug unravels a wide variety of facts relating to the mischievaous 
role of CIA and RAW in this war. He is, however, meticulous enough to trace 
the background to as far back as the early 1960s. 

The book has two basic contentions. First, Pakistan's apparent diplomacy 
of "equidistance' in the sixties, and actual tendency to edge towards the Soviet 
Union and China to countervail the growing dependence on the United States 
irked the Washington administration. Consequently, CIA had orders to teach 
Pakistan a lesson. As it turned out, the lesson was to come in two ways: mili- 
tary and political. The 1965 Indo-Pak war was the military lesson which, as the 
author cogently argues, grew out of CIA machinations, The Six-Point move- 
ment was the political part of CIA strategy. But CIA never wanted the 
Six-Point movement to assume the character of a secessionist one ! 
the breakup of Pakistan. The act of twisting this moveme 
purpose was to be performed by RAW; and | 2 
RAW forms the second contention of the caia 
Besides these two major contená 
- relevant ones. For example, early di 
the authorship of the Six-Pointy 
Ruhul quddus with the aulj 
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reticence on this issue. During the critical days of early 1971 Mujib's double- 
dealings have also been fairly documented. The nine month long Liberation 
War has been discussed in some of the highly intriguing and controversial 
perspectives. But two aspects of the war have received most of the attention. 
First, how and why the leaders of the Awami League had to cross over to India 
and how they started building a politico-military organization in exile from 
the scratch. Secondly, the genesis and somewhat shocking and/or stunning 
role of the Mujib Bahini during the War. The post-liberation Awami League 
led government comes in discussion for creating the Rakkhi Bahini with 
some mysterious purposes. 

The discussion on the authorship of the Six-Points is fascinating, but 
appears to be somewhat confusing. Initially, the author has tried to establish a 
CIA linkage, but ended up with ascribing the authorship, as mentioned 
earlier, to Ruhul Quddus. He, however, has considered other possible authors 
including Ahmed Fazlur Rahman, Altaf Gauhar, Sheikh Mujib himself and 
Tazuddin Ahmed. But the crucial link between Ruhul Quddus and CIA seems 
to be amiss throughout the discussion. 

The book contains a good deal of information relating to political and 
military organisation of the nine-month long liberation war; and much of 
which has been culled from first-hand sources. The discussion extends up to 
events in the post-liberation days and provides information about. the 
organisation and role of the highly controversial Rakkhi Bahini. The in- 
terviews of personalities directly involved in the war appended to the book is, 
I believe, the most important outcrop of this diligent author. Attention of the 
author may be drawn to factual errors in the narrative. Ayub Khan was a 
leader of a South Asia; and not of Southeast, Asia (p. 12). Again, the OIC 
summit attended by Sheikh Mujib was held in February 1974; and not in late 
1973 (p. 141). 

. Despite an apparent anti-Awami League bias in the narrative the author 
has demonstrated a remarkable skill in handling delicate sources of 
information relating to a highly intriguing phenomenon quite objectively. 
Absorbingly interesting the book provides a unique addition to the not too a 
j r liberation war literature. 








Syed Anwar Husain 
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